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PREFACE. 


The following work is intended, in part, as a con* 
tfiiuation or the ancient History of the East, already 
treated by the author at some length in his ‘ Eive Great 
Monarchies;’ but it is also, ami more expressly, in¬ 
tended as n supplement to the ancient History of the 
West, as that history is ordinarily presented to moderns 
under its two recognised divisions ot Histories of 
Greece * and * Histories of Home,’ Especially, it scented 
to the writer that the picture of the world during the 
Homan period, commonly put before students in His¬ 
tories of Rome/ was defective, not to say false, in its 
omission to recognise .thj^veM position oi Parthhi 
during the three _ l mgj ceiRriea of that 
period, as a counterpoise to tffd^power of Rome, a 
second figure in the picture not much inferior to the 
first, a rival state dividing with Rome the attention of 
mankind and the sovereignty of the known earth. 
Writers of Roman history hive been too much in the 
habit of representing the later Republic and early 
Em[)ire as, practically, a Universal Monarchy, a Power 
unchecked, unbalanced, having no other limits than 
those of the civilised world, engrossing consequently 
the whole ntteution of all thinking men, and free to 
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act exactly as it pleased without any regard to opinion 
beyond its own borders. One of the most popular 1 
enlarges on the idea—an idea quite inconsistent with 
the fact—that for the man who provoked the hostility 
of the ruler of Rome there was no refuge upon the 
whole face of the earth but some wild and barbarous 
region, where refinement was unknown, and life would 
nut have been worth having. To the present writer 
the truth seems to bo that Rome never was in the 
position supposed—that from first to last, from the 
time of Pompey's Eastern Cunquesta to the Fall of 
the Empire, there was always in the world a Second 
Power, civilised or semi-civilised, which in a true 
sense balanced Rome, 5 acted as a counterpoise and a 
check, had to be consulted or considered, held a 
place in all men s thoughts, and finally furnished a 
not intolerable refuge to such as had provoked Rome’s 
master beyond forgiveness. This Power for nearly 
three centuries (b.c. C4— a.d, 22oJ was Farthia, after 
which it was Persia under the Sassanian kings, lit 
the hope of gradually vindicating to Parthia her true 
place in the world's history, the Author has in his 
‘Manual of Ancient History ' (published by the dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press) placed tire Parthians 
alongside of the Romans, and treated of their history 
at a moderate length, But it Iras seemed to him that 
something more was requisite. He could not expect 


1 Gibbon (Dfeiine and Fall, to), 1 
i- ch r iiL mh fin.) 

5 Th-e Ailment Writer* m liberal 
in fbeir ftdrasfcwnBFi of this fact. 
(See Justin, xH r J. 5 7; It w Cawk 


*]. 14; Sinib. xL E p $ 2 ; Flin. II. X 
V, ; n m\ 1 luradian „ JV T IB. ) 3 L i n 
flUTpmqg th*t nil .demit liflTO s^s 
generally overlooked ibese 
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that students would be able to give Parthm her proper 
place in their thoughts, unless her history were co - 
lected and put forth in a readable form with some 
fulness. lie has, therefore, employed most ot his 
leisures during the last two years in writing the pre¬ 
sent work, which he commends to students of the 
later Greek and Homan periods as supplemental to 
the modern Greek and Roman histories in which 
those periods are commonly studied. 

The Parthian Chronology depends very much upon 
coins. In preparing this portion of bis work the 
Author lias been greatly indebted to aid kindly ren¬ 
dered him by Mr. R Stuart Poole and Mr. Gardiner 
of tlte British Museum. The representations of corns 
in the work have been, with one exception, taken by 
the Author from the originals in the National Collec¬ 
tion. For the illustrations of Parthian architecture 
and art lie is indebted to the published works of 
Mr, Ainsworth, Mr. Ross, the late Mr. Loft-us, and 
MM. Fhradin and Coste. He feels also bound to 
express his obligations to the late Mr, Lindsay, the 
numismatic portion of whose work on Parthta 1 lie 
has found of much service. 

Canterbury : UeCeiuber 


I Metorg itud Cutoagt <f the T<uihi<M> piiblishotl it Cork in 
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A HISTORY OF PART1HA. 


CHAPTER I 

Geography of JW/uA Proper. Chararttr of the lUgitm. Climate. 

Character cf thz surrounding Cownfria* 

F mlnte ptemrp# Unitim auE vc^tUs ant mAgniitndo poasidet, quinm 

evm rinnlra nix, ct mutpas sesiM Uifestflk'WuHtio,. *Ii„ 1. 

Tel. broad tract of desert which^ eastward of the 
Ca^ian Sea, extends from the Moughojar hills to the 
Iatliaa Ocean, a distance of above 1,500 miles, is 
interrupted about midway by a strip of territory 
possessing features of much beauty and attraction. 
This strip, narrow compared to the desert on either 
side of it, is yet, looked at by itself, a region of no 
inconsiderable dimensions, extending, as it does from 
east to west, 1 a distance of 320, and from north to 
south of nearly 200 miles. The mountain chain, 
which running southward of the Caspian, skirts the 
o 5 '-''At plateau of Iran, or Persia, on the north, broadens 
out, after it passes the south-eastern corner of the sea, 
into a valuable and productive mountain-region. Pour 
or five distinct ranges - here run parallel to one 
another, having between them latitudinal valleys, with 
glens transverse to their courses. The sides of the 


1 The Uniit, eastward, of tk 
here described i* the course 
of the Hezi-ifld, wbkh pierce this 
motmtaui eliBiia in Ioaff L (U.* K. 
neariy. 


5 TLb chief of these are known 
as thii Dfimmi-i-EoJ Lf the AI<I Tafjhj 
and the Joghctai or D^uvttin moiifi- 
taiiiB. 
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valleys ore often well wooded; 1 * the flat ground at the 
foot of the hills is fertile ; water abounds; and the 
streams gradually collect into rivers of a considerable 
size. 

The fertile territory in this quarter is further in¬ 
creased by the extension of cultivation to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the hose of the most southern 
of the ranges, in the direction of the Great Iranic 
desert. The mountains send down a number of small 
streams towards the south; and the water of these, 
judiciously husbanded by means of reservoirs and 
kanats, is capable of spreading fertility over a broad 
belt at the foot of the hills; 3 * which, left to nature, 
would be almost as barren as the desert itself, into 
which it would, in fact, be absorbed. 

It was undoubtedly in the region which has been 
thus briefly described, that the ancient homo of the 
Fartliians lay. In this neighbourhood alone are found 
the geograph it: names which the most ancient writers 
who mention the Part Kirns eonneet with them. 3 Here 
evidently the Partinams were settled ' 1 at the lime when 
Alexander the Great over-ran the East, and first made 
the Greeks thoroughly familiar with the Parthian 
name and territory. Here, lastly, in the time of the 
highest Parthian splendour and prosperity, did a pro¬ 
vince of the Empire retain the name of Parthyene, or 
rartliia Proper; 5 and here, also, in their palmiest 


1 See Fraser^ Khormcn. pp. 4S3, 

454 , m, Ac. 

3 ibid* p P . m r m, 40u, Ac. 

^ J Ituttdom* unites the Porlliifuaa 
with tha Chtinwmians (Ehnnam), 

the Sogdin^ find the Mans (lie- 

r<ri*a) t and Fgftin with tha Hvica- 
ninns thu Sftranjnfins, 

and the ThamuLLcmiie (Herod. iiL 


117), In the Inscriptions of 
PfuthiA ia connected with 
SmAngi^ Ann, SAgwtia (tie Iranic 
desertj, nnd llyrcank, (See the 
author's HrrLHio£ru f toL iT. p. 163 , 
2nd edition.) 

* Amii t FLrp, Ala* iii 25* 

5 Isid. Choi’. Mm*. Tarth „ § 12. 
Compare Plin, H r N+ vL 25 . 
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Jays, did the Parthian kings continue to have a capital 
and a residence, 1 

Parthia Proper, however, was at no time coex¬ 
tensive with the region described. A portion of that 
region formed die district called Hyromia; and it is 
not altogether easy to determine what were the limits 
between the two. The evidence goes, on the whole, 
to show that, while Hyrcania lay towards the west and 
north, the Parthian country" was that towards the 
south and east/ the valleys of the Ettre'k and Guighau 
constituting the main portions of the former, while the 
tracts east and south of those valleys, as for as the 
sixty-first degree of E. longitude, constituted the 
latter. 

If the limits of Parthia Proper be thus defined, it 
will Slave nearly corresponded to the modem Persian 
province of Khurasan. It will have extended from 
about Damaghan (long, 54“ 10^ upon the west, 3 to the 
Heri-rud upon the east, and have comprised the 
modern districts of Bamaghan, Shah-rttd, Sebaawar, 
Niahapur, Meshed, Shebri-No, and Tersheez, Its 
length from east to west will have been about 300 
miles, and its average width about 100 or 120. It 
will have contained an area of about 33,000 square 
Tiiilcs, being thus about equal in size to Ireland, 
Havana, or St. Domingo. 

The character of the district has been already stated 
in general terms; but some further particulars may 


1 Htcfftonsjjnfioft. (See Pol \h. 
25; Sltab. xi 9, § 1; DM. Sim 
stH, Jj 7 .J 

J especially Arrian, JE>» r 
Akr, iiLSS^ | Plia. II M. l. BX ;- 

«nd IritL Cbur, § 10 -J 2 . 
a According to Strabo (Lc-c,)* 


the western boundary of Part tin 

"waa at tba Caspan Gated, or more 
than a hundred nwlea further ivest 
tliriu Damwgfawtt; but the region 
immediately east of tbc Oates ia 
more tommonlv cither to 

Pyrtaii k or to'Media. 
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now l>e added. It consists, in the first place, of a 
mountain and a plain region—the mountain region 
lying towards the north and the plain region towards 
the south. The mountain region is composed of three 
main ranges, the Daman-i-Kbh, or Hills of the Kurds, 1 
upon the north, skirting the great desert of Khoresm ; 
the Alatagh and Meernbee mountains in the centre; 
and the Jaghetai or Djuvein range, upon the south, 
which may be regarded as continued in the hills above 
Tcrsheez and Khaffi The three ranges are parallel, 
running east and west, but with an inclination, more 
or less strong, to the north of west anti the south of 
east. The northern and central ranges are connected 
by a water-shed, which runs nearly east and west, a 
little to the south of Kocshan, and separates the head 
streams of the Ettrek from those of the Meshed river. 
The central and southern ranges are connected by a 
more deckled mountain line, a transverse ridge which 
runs nearly north and south, dividing between the 
waters that flow westward into the Gurghan, and those 
which form the river of Nishapur. This conformation 
of the mountains leaves between the ranges three 
principal valleys, the valley of Meshed towards the 
south-east, between the Kurdish range and the Alatagli 
and Meerabee; that of Miyanabad towards the west, 
between the Alatagh and the Jaghetui; and that of 
Nishapur towards the south, between the eastern end 
of the Jaghetai and the western flank of the Meerabee, 
As the valleys are three in number, so likewise are the 


* $b&b Abbas the First fcrans- 
phroted about Kurxld Ironi 

th# Turkish frontier to Kbom-ain, 
and settled them in the mounia in 
negiaiiji tb&t they might guard it 


against ilm tTsbega ami other Tritai- 
tiilna. The dMendiuits of thgaa 
colonist* still occupy most of tba 
rang* between the Mcahod valley 
end llie KhaicsimaiL desert. 
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livers, which are known respectively as the Tejend, or 
river of Meshed, the river of Hishapur, and the river 
of Miyanabnd. 1 

The Tejcud, which is the principal stream of the 
three, rises from several sources in the hills south of 
Kooshan, and flows with a south-easterly course down 
tlie valley of Meshed, receiving numerous tributaries 
from both sides, 2 until it reaches that city, when it 
bends eastward, and finding a way through the Kurd¬ 
ish range, joins tlie course of the lleri-rud, about 
long. 61° 10'. ITere its direction is completely changed. 
Turning at an angle, which is slightly acute, it proceeds 
to flow to the west of north, along the northern base 
of the Kurdish range, from which it receives numerous 
small streams, till it ends finally in a large swamp or 
marsh, in lat. 39°, long. 57°, nearly. 2 The entire 
length of the stream, including only main windings, is 
about 475 miles. In its later course, however, it is 
often almost dry, the greater portion of the water 
being consumed in irrigation in the neighbourhood of 
Meshed, 

The river of Nishapur is formed by numerous 
small streams, which descend from the mountains that 
on three sides iuelose that city. Its water is at times 
wholly consumed In the cultivation of the plain ; but 
the natural course maybe traced, running in a southerly 
and south-westerly direction, until it debouches from 
the lulls in the vicinity of Tcrsheez. 

Tlie Miyanabad stream is believed to be a tributary 
of the Gurghan, It rises from several sources in tlie 


1 FttiMT, p. £54. 

5 One of the chief of these Cla¬ 
yey a to tlao Tejomi tho water* of 
thu rctarffmi Af/cwflp ih. fltnfl.ll I&ko 
beaiitifuHy deer* an tb* weatero 


pido of iho Talley h about twenty- 
iivd mila above M-veLcd. 

3 VnmbfrY, Traced in Central 

Map. 
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transverse range joining the Alatagh to the Jaghetai, 
the streams from which nil flow westward in narrow 
volleys, uniting about long. 57° 35". The course of 
the river from this point to Piperae has not been, 
traced, but it is believed to run in a general westerly 
direction along the southern base of the Alatagh, and 
to form a junction with the Gurghan a little below the 
ruins of the same name. Its length to tills point is 
probably about 200 miles. 

The elevation of the mountain chains is not great. 
]No very remarkable peaks occur in them ; and it may 

i they anywhere attain a height of 

above 0,000 feet. They are for the most part barren 
and ragged, very scantily supplied with timber, 1 and 
only m places capable of furnishing a tolerable pas¬ 
turage to flocks and herds. The valleys, on the other 
hand, are rich and fertile in the extreme; that of 
Meshed, which extends a distance of above a hundred 
miles from north-west to south-east, and is from 
twenty to thirty miles broad, has almost everywhere a 
good and deep soil,* is abundantly supplied with 
water, and yields n plentiful return even to the simplest 
and most primitive cultivation. The plain about 

mU^T\ , ? “ len - rth fiom ei S% to ninety 
and m width from forty to sixty, boasts a still 
greater fertility. 4 

The flat country along the southern base of the 
mountains, which ancient writers regard as Parthin 


1 In this> respect the mountains 

Tu" ' P rB s*nt a.stnin^ 
oamnat to those of the ndphbuujC 

J he bonkB tlia 
Etm* Bru Hel.lv 
PP- 600-GO^ 
&”™j» J rT' 1 Al f*‘ 23); white 

(be mountain* of enstem Khonwau 


ore almost destitute of trees. fFra- 
**, Pp. 407 , 470 , ie.) 

i™ *tew the turfa was 
.Mr FtwN?r noticed * n richer 
tfratm breath p (p. 0). 

. J -Kittacir, UV, pu. 
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par excellence? is a strip of territory about 300 miles 
long, varying in width according to the labour and die 
skill applied by its inhabitants to die perfecting of a 
system of irrigation. At present the lanats, or under¬ 
ground water-courses, arc seldom carried to a distance 
of more than a mile or two from the foot ot the hills \ 
but it is thought that anciently the cultivation was 
extended considerably further. Ituincd cities dis¬ 
persed throughout the tract 2 sufficieutly indicate its 
capabilities, and in the few places where much atten¬ 
tion is paid to agriculture, the results arc such as to 
imply that the soil is more than ordinarily productive. 3 
The salt desert lies, however, in most places within ten 
or fifteen miles of the lulls ; and beyond this distance 
it is obviously impossible that the 1 Atak or ‘ Skirt 
should at any time have been habitable. 4 

It is evident that the entire tract above described 
must have been at all times a valuable and much 
coveted region. Compared with the arid and in¬ 
hospitable deserts which adjoin it upon the north and 
south, Khoraaan, the ancient Parthia and Hyrcania, is a 
terrestrial Paradise. Parthia, though scantily wooded, 4 
still produces in places the piuc, the walnut, the sycamore, 
the ash, the poplar, the willow, the vine, the mulberry, 
the apricot, and numerous other fruit trees. 6 Saffron, 
nssa-foctida, and the gum ammoniac plant, are indi¬ 
genous in parts of it.' Much of the soil is suited for 


* » rib. It K. tL 23. 

a Ah Boatum (Frnaptfr p p. 386)j 
Kb'Tznbud < Jbid+p. 359), and others* 
(Ibidl pp- 373, 3 * 4, 380, kc) 

* Kmneir, p. Fnu*ef p pp. 
343 f 37l\ kv- 

■ Tha name f Atak + h giren to 
the skirt* of the mountuu berth 
north nnd nautb of Purthia. It its 
the! TuTflniAn correspondent of the 


Anfcn dauum\ which has the same 
application and meaning, (Fraser, 
p. 24o + ) 

- 1 Sc* nbnve, p. ^ n^c Yet 
Strabo *ava (si- 0 P J 1} that it wae 
* thickly wooded T 
. fl Fnwer t pp. 401 , 405 ; 432 , 433 , 
43% ktr ; Kmneir, p. 175, 

: Kinnai^ p, 185 j Fiuttj Ap¬ 
pendix, p, S3, 
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transverse range joining the Alatagh to the Jaghctai, 
the streams from which all Sow westward hi narrow 
valleys, uniting about long. 57° 35'. The course of 
the river from this point to Pipcrne lias not been 
traced, but it is believed to run in a general westerly 
direction along the southern base of the Alatagh, and 
to form a junction with the Gurghan a little befow the 
nuns of tlie same name. Its length to this point is 
probably about 200 miles. 

r -^ le elevation of the mountaiu chains is not great. 

vei 7 remarkable peaks occur in them; and it may 
be doubted whether they anywhere attain a height of 
above 6,000 fee,. They are'for the most pert homo 
and tugged, very scantily supplied with timber, 1 and 
only in places capable of furnishing a tolerable pas¬ 
turage to Socks and herds, The valleys, on the other 
^mnd, are rich and fertile in the extreme • that of 
Meshed, which extends a distance of above a hundred 
miles from northwest to south-east, and is from 
twenty to thirty miles broad, has almost everywhere a 
good and deep soil, s is abundantly supplied with 
water, and yields a plentiful return even to the simplest 
and most primitive cultivation. The plain about 
ISjshapnr which is in length from eighty to ninety 

mdcs, and m width from forty to sixty, ixmsts a still 
greater fertility. 5 J 1 

I he Hat country along the southern base of the 
ountains, winch ancient writers regard as Parthia 


In . ttonwpect tie mountains 
' J * Ucl * |lt ^arttun. preseot a strae 
contact to those of tiuj nsk'hbour* 
J?K ,b‘ TOln '"- Tha bants' of the 

«“"* richly 
wooded (Fnwtr, fJ! . Seo^jgT. 
Armn, J^p. Afa, Lii. 33). w {,j| 0 
tb& mcHLti tfljtia- of fflutarn lihcrusan 


we ill most destitute of tree*. fF™. 

Ser, np. 407 , 470 , Xc.) 

i»^ 1 ^ ero tha Biirfaco -n-flji 
* rwe, j Mr. Fitter noticed ‘ a richer 

atnitujii beii w th ’ fp. & 50 ). 
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par excellence^ is a strip of territory about 300 miles 
long, varying in width according to the labour and the 
skill applied by its inhabitants to the perfecting of a 
system of irrigation. At present the kamita, or under¬ 
ground water-courses, are seldom carried to a distance 
of more than a mile or two from the foot of the lulls; 
but it Is thought that anciently the cultivation was 
extended considerably further, Jtuined cities dis¬ 
persed tliroughout the tract 3 sufficiently indicate its 
capabilities, and in the few places where much atten¬ 
tion is paid to agriculture, the results arc such as to 
imply that the soil is more than ordinarily productive * 
The salt desert lies, however, in most places within ton 
or fifteen miles of the hills ; and beyond this distance 
it is obviously impossible that the 4 Atak J or 1 Shirt ’ 
should at any time have been habitable. 4 

It is evident that the entire tract above described 
must have been at all times a valuable and much 
coveted region. Compared with the arid and in¬ 
hospitable deserts which adjoin it upon Hie north and 
south, Khomsan, the ancient Farthia and Hyrcania, is a 
terrestrial Paradise. Partliia, though scantily wooded,* 
still produces in places the pine, the walnut, the sycamore, 
the ash, the poplar, the willow, the vine, the mulberry, 
the apricot, and numerous other fruit trees.* Sallron, 
assa-fcctida, and the gum ammoniac plant, are indi¬ 
genous in parts of it.” Much of the soil is suited for 


* 1 IJ7- N* vi T 25L 

5 Ai Bftflani (Frasur, p. J^0)j 
KityMbfld f Ibid, pi 35fS) p and others 
(Lbltl. pp, 373 ( 374 + SSO.&t) 

3 Kltkneir, jX 185 ; rfA-^r p pp. 

1 The Hftiue*Atflk a 5l giran to 
the skirta of the mounmuiB bodi 
north nod south of Finikin, It is 
the TiirtuuBU sroirefipondoiLt of the 


Arum danumj ^hieh ht& iho aamo 
application &od aieiuiip^p (TrMvt f 

ipf&fc) 

, - & See Jtbote, f. £! p twte K Tat 
Sircibo (*i v, i I) that it wa* 
1 thickly tvuoded F (n.jTtln). 

. * FtSaat, pp, 401, m t 432, 435, 
43% ; Kmndr, p. 175. 

1 Kiont-ir, p< leo; Fraser, Ap- 
pimdii f p. 25. 
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the cultivation of wheat, barley, and cotton. 1 The 
ordinary return upon wheat and barley Is reckoned at 
ten foe one, 2 Game abounds in the mountains, and 
fish in the underground water-coupes. 3 Among 
the mineral treasures of the region may be enumerated 
copper, lead, iron, salt, 4 and one of the most exquisite 
of gems, the turquoise® This gem does not appear 
to be mentioned by ancient liters; but it is so easily 
obtainable, that we can scarcely suppose it was not 
known from very ancient times. 

The severity of the climate of Parthia is strongly 
stated by Justin. 6 According to modern travellers, 
the winters, though protracted, are not veiy inclement 
the thermometer rarely sinking below ten or eleven 
degrees of Fahrenheit during the nights/ and during 
the dayUme rising, even in December and Januanr* 
to 40 or 50“. The cold weather, however, which 
commences about October, continues till nearly the end 
of March, when storms of sleet and hail are common 3 
Much snow falls in the earlier portion of the winter 
and the valleys are scarcely clear of it till March. On 
the mountains it remains much longer, and forms the 
chief source of supply to the rivers during the spring 
and the early summer time. In summer the heat is 
considerable, more especially in the region known as 

>- , „ 1 ,*“ J *“*■ to0 - thc unwholesome wind, 

which blows from the southern desert, is felt from time 


I |™Wi PP 310 , , 170 , Jfce. 

So EHwt, p. 335 . Mtofrnia 
tvHincir, wnh unwanted extrarB . 
Bwiee, apeatg of th« return frurri 
aiy gnun Iwiug n handled, nud 
&um nee foul hundred fold f fJV- 

man Emjnre, p. 17 ftj k 

: J™ 1 * 1 . PP- 3 ft-* end 40 ft. 
Kinnenr, p . 1S4; F 


3CJ, 371, ill, 4?], kc. 

v ,\ >n lie tunciuoisu nilneg of 

,W, d,. oi PP . 

' Frng*t, Appendix, p, 134 . 

. pp. Sfe, 341, und B81, 
Ibid. pp. 430, 662, oad 664. 
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to time as a terrible scourge. 1 But in the upland count i j 
the heat is at no time very intense, and the natives boast 
that they are not compelled by it to sleep on their 
house-tops during more than one month in the year. 2 

The countries by which Parlhia Proper was bounded 
were the following: Chorasoik, Maigiana, Aria, 
Sarangia, Sagartia, and HyrcfimGu 

Chorasniia lay upon the north, consisting of the 
low tract between the most northerly of the Parthian 
mountain chains and the old course of the Oxus. 
This region, which is for the most part an arid and 
mbospitable desert, B can at no time have maintained 
more than a sjxirse and scanty population. The Tur¬ 
koman tribes which at the present Jay roam over the 
waste, feeding their flocks and herds alternately on the 
banks of the Oxm and the Tejcnd, or finding a bare 
subsistence for them about the ponds and pools left by 
the winter rains, represent, it i* probable, with sufficient 
faith fulness, the ancient Inhabitants, who, whatever 
their race, must always have been nomads, and can 
never have exceeded a few hundred thousands, 4 On this 
side Purtbia must always have been tolerably safe from 
attacks, unless the Cis-Gxianian tribes were reinforced, as 
they sometimes were, by hordes from beyond die riven 


* 1 Kinneifp jn* 170. 

. * Fraser, p. 1557* 

3 VamUrf ealb it *thati[itmaDM 
awful desorUvheru lh^ traveller mu? 
’wander about for ’weeks nml week* 
without finding: ft dnap of sweet 
water, or the abettor of a eLnprfo 
true T (T/virafr, p. 302) + MQunm'lF 
taj?: * This LMuntry exhibits the 
image of deftth, talker of the 
desolation left bcLiad hy n great 
cob t uition of nature. Neither 
birdfr nar quadruped a rsro found in 
it; no verdure nor vegetation cheers 


the tight, except here and thei* at 
long intorrala some *\\ots on which 
tbero grow a few stunted ahirkiW 
(Sufi I>0 HeJTfl Trnnii in fj&r 
Stcppfi f trf th* Caspian i£w p p, 32®, 

E.X.) 

4 M, V am hr-ty reckons the entire 
TurkonsjLEi population south of the 
Osus from ilia Caspian to Balkli at 
tent#, or 3 *92,500 sohK 
f Trairfo, p. 300.) Chons Clift wns 
not ifiotfi than about one-half of 
thid region. 
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On the north-east was Margiana, sometimes regarded 
as a country by itself, sometimes reckoned a mere 
district of Bactria, 1 This was the tract of fertile land 
upon the Mnrg-ab, or ancient ilargus river, which is 
known among modems as the district of Mery, The 
Murg-ab is a stream flowing from the range of the 
Paropamisus, in a direction which is a little east of 
pouches the mountains in about 
at, oG 2a, and thence makes its way through the 
desert. Before it reaches Merv, it is eighty° yards 
wide and Jive feet deep,- thus carrying a vast body of 
water. By a judicious use of dykes and canals, this 
fertmmng fluid was in ancient times carried to a dis- 
lance of more than twenty-five miles from the natural 
com>c of the river; and by these means an oasis was 
created with a circumference of above 170. and con¬ 
sequently a diameter of above fifty miles, 3 This tract, 
inclosed on every side by deserts, was among the most 
fertile of all known regions; it was especially famous 
for its vines, which grew to such a size that a single 
man could not encircle their stems with his two arms, 
and bore clusters that were a yard long.*’ Maigiana 
possessed, however, as a separate country, little 'nili- 
tmv strength, and it was only as a portion of some 
larger and more populous territory that it could be¬ 
come formidable to the Parthians. 

South of Hargiana, and adjoining upon Parthin 


In tic Itehlflua Inscription; 

WnrjrifLUA 

feel HE'par. 
V,* v‘ .boweter (ii. lo, (2), 
] *)> Isidore 

Pvrti, 5 14) n.ajjg it 

sepnmte coEinlrr, * 

a>J& tbfl “* t0 Vaab ^ 
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App. p. m.) 
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towards the east, was Aria, the tract which lies about 
the modern Herat. This was for the roost part a 
mountain region, very similar in its general character 
to the mountainous portion of Parthia, 1 but of much 
smaller dimensions." Its people were fairly warlike; 
but the Parthian population was probably double or 
triple thetr numljcr, and Parthia consequently had but 
little to fear in this quarter. 

Upon the south-east Parthia was bordered by 
Sarangia, the country of the Sarangre, or Draiigaj- 
Tlils appears to have been the district south of the 
Herat valley, reaching thence as far as the Hainoon, or 
Sea- of Seiatam It is a country of hills and downs, 3 
watered by a number of somewhat scanty streams, 
which flow south-westwards from the Paropamisus to 
the Hamoon. Its population can never have been 
great, and they were at no time aggressive or enter¬ 
prising, so that on this side also the Parthiniis were 
secure^ and had to deal with no formidable neighbour. 

Sagartia succeeded to Sarangia towards the west, 
and bordered Parthia along almost the whole of its 
southern frontier. Excepting in the vicinity of Tebbes 
and Toun 4 (lat. $4°, long. 50* to 5S*), this district is 
an absolute desert, the haunt of the gazelle and the 
wild ass, 5 dry, saline, and totally devoid of vegetation. 
The wild nomads, who wandered over its wastes, 
obtaining a scanty subsistence by means of the lasso, 6 


* 1 See Furrier, Caravufi Joerwr/s, 
pp. 139 , ; Frtwer, jEWortiw, 

App r pp, 30-32; Yarobury, pp. 357- 

270. 

“ ' J Ptnibo given Aria ji length of 
3,000 Etndt* t3-*0 miles), rind & 
breadth of 300 etude* (3o milea). 
Thin would ma-ke its are* tbout 
&,OOQ sqmtffe mUes, or than 


ow-third of the ana of Partliin 
(fiiipm. p. 

1 Ferritr, Cararfm pp^ 

£73, 274. 

4 Fmser t p r 343, rind App. p- 24. 

H Vambvrr, p. 2ts^. 

4 Heifwi- til S 3 . If the Sagar¬ 
in* used the lasso in war* vva hlw 
b« aiirt that* Uke the inhabitants of 
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wem few m number, 1 ottered, and probably divided 
by feuds. Southern Par thin might occasionally suffer 
from their raids; but they were far too weak to con- 
stitute a serious danger to the mountain country. 

Lastly, towards the west and the north-west, Parthia 

V* T^ Tei by H y icaD ^ 11 geographically in 
the closest connection with it, very similar in general 
character, but richer, warmer, aud altogether more 
desirable. Hyreauia was, as already observed, 5 the 
western and north-western portion of that broad moun¬ 
tain region which has been described as intervening 
between the eastern shores of the Caspian and the 
mer Amis or Eeri-rud. It consisted mainly of the 
two rich valleys of the Gmgbau and Ettrek, with the 
mountain chains enclosing or dividing them. Here on 

elm r ^ o', gr0wthe oak ’ the beech, the 

dm, the alder, the wild chony; here luxuriant vines 

XTb vT I 1 7l im ""*■ Side ’ ^emselves 

■ .„ J . the md of stronger sisters, and Win* 

ni wdd festoons from tree to tree ; beneath their shado 
the ground is covered with flowers of various kinds 

Wn^ V ' 0lefS ’ /?* and others of un- 

he S' 5 " ° “ the ** hnLl bottom 

t he valleys are meadows of the softest and the 

tenderest grass, capable of affording to mramroul 

llocks and herds an excellent and tailing pasture* 

Abundant game duds shelter in the 

trs irt* of *? rivere ’ wh ° re £ 

the most part marshy; largo herds of wild boars 

pe rnmpdv>, they employed it *Uo fllfrrvl I a \ 

1 Eight thousand is ih R nt. rtif dwafctiom n f 

l “* i: ra.ST ( ""' p,,£w ’ ot ' 

3 ino “surtiKu. i ibid. p. eio. 
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are frequent; a single herd sometimes containing 
hundreds. 1 Altogether Hyrcania was a most pro¬ 
ductive and desirable country, capable of sustaining a 
dense population, and well deserving Strabo’s descrip¬ 
tion of it as ‘highly favoured of Heaven.’ a The area 
of the country was, however, small; 5 probably not 
much exceeding one-half that oi 1’artliia Proper; and 
thus the people were not sufficiently numerous to 
cause the Parthians much apprehension* 

The situation and character of Parthia thus, on tire 
whole, favoured her becoming an imperial power. 
She had abundant resources within herself; she had a 
territory' apt for the production of a hardy race of 
men ; and she had no neighbours of sufficient strength 
to keep her down, when she once developed the desire 
to become dominant. Surprise has been expressed at 
her rise. 4 But it is perhaps more astonishing that she 
passed so many centuries in obscurity before she be¬ 
came an important state, than that she raised herself 
at last to the hist position among the Oriental nations. 


1 Ynmberr, p. 72. 

~ s S ’-i’CpiT (Strabo si. j p 

§ fi). According to this writer, a 
single vine id Hyrmaia produced ft 
metrttei i (nine giUuot) of wine* n 
Fin"lt= produced H-ixiy ntf- 

diirtui (ninety fru&helt) of figs, aud 
com did not require u> be sown, 
but sprang from the casual drop- 
pinps of the. Ift.-Jt year's crop. 

. a Whoa Hricania- h coiled by 
Stnvbo * luge 1 (voW,v) ? bu intends 
to compare it, ml ni^ii FartM*, 
but with the small districts occu¬ 
pied by pep^rtLta tribes alonff the 
^outh const of the Caspian 3ea 
(St ^ 7 * * l f 3 )% A *?“" 
pari^on of it with Ffcrtiu* i* diffi¬ 
cult curing to the uncertainty of 
their respective boundaries r f but if 
we te^nird the line of duiruLTQition 


U.R. Tannin? planar the moastdm 
wjuth of the 6lmwi| thence 
mg to the anti proceeding 

aloug thu water-shed south of 
KoosIl m to the Kurdiak roups 
about Mobammedabadp the propor¬ 
tions pf tbc two wilt be as stated, 
in the text. 

4 See Justin, sli. 1 T * Hi et 
A ^riorum et Modern m f emportbm 

inter Orientig populos ohseLirisasmi 
fnere. Fostea qdoqua cum im- 
portend Oririntin a My dis ad Fems 
tmndatLiiii est, Telud vuljms sine 
nomine, wwda victomm fuere. 
Post nemo MficeJombus, triumphmlo 
Oriento, serrieront ] til mim mirwn 
r idcatvr ad tan (mu eos feUdtatem 
provectog., ut imps rent ^entibu-H, 
dub cpmruui imperio Tidiiti servile 
valgus fuere 1 
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Her ambition and Lev material strength were plants 
of slow growth ; it took several hundreds of years for 
them to attain maturity : when however this point was 
reached, the circumstances of her geographical position 
stood her in good stead, and enabled her rapidly to 
extend her way over the greater portion of Western 
Asia. 
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Borin* UL ^Oodvmanmtf), 

yiv&S iAtrfHnAF.' Ai‘i eQlUi tr. 1 1 


The Partisans do not appear in history until a com¬ 
paratively recent period. Their name occurs nowhere 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. They obtain no 
mention in the Zendavesta. The Assyrian Inscriptions 
are wholly silent concerning them. It u not until the 
time of Darius Hystaspis that we have trustworthy 
evidence of their existence as a distinct people- In 
the inscriptions of this king we find then- country 
included under the name of Parthva or lartkwa 
fwmff the provinces of the Persian Empire, joined in 
two places with Sarcmgia, Aria, Chomsmin, Bactria, and 
So"diana, 2 and in a third with these same countries 
and Sagnrtia.® We find, moreover, an account ots 
rebellion in wliich the Partisans took part. In the 
troubles which broke out upon the death of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, D.C. 521, Purthia revolted, iu con¬ 
junction (as it would seem) with Hyrcsnia, espousmg 
the cause of that Median pretender, who, declaring 
liimself a descendant of the old Median monarchy set 


* Dioaonu enumerates Bw 

nSlEnJ i jSSSSS L par. C : 

V t££v and 1m. pa. 3. 

SSSa^fc«SSdiS ■ *. a. I»t taM. * 

ZSve, u.fc, Smli™ pottc- B- r.wrote, ,»• i 8- 

lion- But no vnlae can be Mtupun 
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himself upas a rival to Darius, Hyetaspes, the father 
of Darius, held at this time the Parthian salrupy. In 
two battles within the limits of his province he de~ 
feated the rebels, who must have brought into the 
field a considerable force, since in one of the two 
engagements they lost in killed and prisoners between 
10,000 and 11,000 men. After their second defeat 
the Partitions made their submission, and once more 
acknowledged Darius for their sovereign, 1 

With these earliest Oriental notices of the Partliians 
agree entirely such passages as contain any mention of 
them in the more ancient literature of the Greeks, 
Hecaticus of Miletus, who was contemporary with 
Darius Hystaspis, made the Parthians adjoin upon the 
Chorasmians m the account which he gave of tire 
geography of Ask* Herodotus spoke of them as a 
people subject to the Persians in the reign of Darius, 
and assigned them to the sixteenth satrapy, which 
comprised also the Arlans* the Sogdians. "and the 
Chomsmians * lie said that they took part in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece (u.t\ 4S0), 
solving in the army on foot under the same com¬ 
mander as the Chorasimans, and equipped like them 
ivith bows and arrows, and with spears of no great 
length. 4 In another passage he mentioned their beiii** 
compelled to pay the Persian water iter, and spoke of 
the great need which they had of water for the irri¬ 
gation of their millet and sesame crops,* 

It is evident that these notices agree with die 
1 ersian accounts, both as to the locality of the Par¬ 
ting and as to the fact of their subjection to the 

■ 3 IhfiIn*. COL li par, 10, ftlitl 
m ul rw.l. T 

5 Fr. 175. 


“ 3 fib-rod. lii. 01 
* JJftl-'‘iL C 0 -. C<SEt*r«irp chap, 04 . 
4 Ibid, tii T1,T 
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Persian government. They further agree in assigning 
to the Parthians a respectable military character* yet 
one of no very special otninency. On the ethnology 
of the nation, and the circumstances under which the 
country became an integral part of the Persian do¬ 
minions, they throw no light. We have still to seek 
an answer to the questions, ‘ Who were the Par¬ 
titions ?’ and ‘How did they become Persian sub¬ 
jects ?' 

Who were the Partisans? It is not until the Par¬ 
titions have emerged from obscurity and become a 
great people that ancient authors trouble themselves 
with inquiries as to their ethnic character and remote 
antecedents. Of the first writers who take the subject 
into their consideration, some are content to say that 
the Parthians were a race of Scyths, who at a remote 
date had separated from the rest of the nation, and 
had occupied the southern portion of the Chorasmian 
desert, whence they had gradually made them selves 
masters of the mountain region adjoining it 1 Others 
added to this, that the Scythic tribe to which they 
belonged was called the Dabee ; that their own proper 
name was Pami, or Apami; and that they had 
migrated originally from the country to the north of 
the Pal us Micotis, where they had left the great mass 
of tlieir fellow tribesmen, 8 Subsequently, in the time 
of the Antonines, die theory was started that the 
Parthians were Scyths, whom Sesostris, on his return 
from his Scythian expedition, brought into Asia and 
settled in the mountain-tract lying east of the Caspian. 8 

It can scarcely be thought that these notices have 


1 A.’ TroL’to Pom peine, wbc Is j 3 Strab. xi $ 3, Compare iL 
followed by Justin (iJL 1). I 5 2. * Aniiuj, IY. 1, 
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very much historical value. Modems are generally 
agreed that the Scythian conquests of Sesostris are an 
invention of the Egyptian priests, which they palmed 
on Herodotus 1 and Diodorus. 2 Could they be re¬ 
garded as having really taken place, still the march 
hack from Scythia to Egypt round the north and cast 
of the Caspian Sea would be in the highest degree 
improbable. The settlement of the Parthians in Parthin 
by the returning conqueror Is, in fact, a mere duplicate 
of the tale commonly told of his having settled the 
Colchians in Colcliis® and is equally worthless. The 
earlier authors, moreover, know nothing of the story, 
which first appears in the second century after our 
era, and as time goes on, becomes more circum¬ 
stantial, 4 

Even the special connection of the Parthians with 
the Dallas, and their migration from the shores of the 
Palus Masotii, may be doubted. Strabo admits it to 
be uncertain whether there were any Dahae at all 
about the Mrcotis; 5 and, if there were, it would be 
open to question whether they were of the same race 
with the Dahae of the Caspian. 5 As the settlement ot 
the Partitions iu the country called after their name 
dated from a time anterior to Darius Hystaspis, and 
the Greeks certainly did not set on foot any inquiries 
into their origin till at least two centuries later, 7 it 


1 See Tlarad. ii. 10®. ] 

1 Died. Sic, L OS, $ 4. 

1 Ifcrod, ii. 104; I Hod. Sic, L s. c, 

* John of Maluln lmows the 
number .if the colonists (10,000),' 
Lb jit they Trere ulE youth?, and all 
warriors (jl 30} ed, Itfldrailir). 

Irtish 1 . ii* tlj, jj 3. t JT^S JTi & 
Ma$ iT^ qI nvar t&v Intip 

d Dabs nr Dai are found in ft 
gwat variety of pluce?, e* m Ftm* 


Proper (Ilprod. L Ii?5), in Samaria 
(F-tr. iv. 0), in TLhicu (Thue, ii, 
in tbe tract etui of thtsCwpinn 
(Strah. i 8 , $ 2} # It ia not 
probablu that tbey were nil really 
the Bnme people. 

7 The Greeks did not come inbi 
Contact with the Parthians till 
Jte. 331, Probably they did not Caro 
much to inquire into their origin till 
alter n,CL 255., 
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would be, unlikely that the Barthkns could give them 
a true account. The real groundwork ol' the stories 
told seems to have been twofold. First, there was a 
strong conviction on the part of those who came iii 
contact with the Partinans, that they were Scyths; 
and secondl)% it was believed that their name meant 
e exiles.’ 1 Hence it was necessary to suppose that 
they had migrated into their country from some portion 
of the tract known as Scythia to the Greeks, and it 
was natural to invent stories as to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the migration. 

The residuum of truth, or at any rate the important 
conviction of the ancient miters, which remains after 
their stories are sifted, is the Scythic character of the 
Parthian people. On tins point, Strabo, Justin, and 
Arrian arc agreed, The manners of the Part Ilians 
had, they tell us, much that was Scythic in them. 2 
Their language was lialf-Seythic, half-Hod ian 3 They 
armed themselves in the Scythic fashion. 1 They 
were, in fact, Scytlis in descent, in habits, in character. 

But what arc we to understand by this ? May we 
assume at once that they were a Turanian people, in 
race, habits, and language akin to the various tribes of 
Turkomans who are at present dominant over the 
entire region between the Oxus aud the Parthian 
mountain-tract, and within that tract have many 
settlements? May we assume that they stood in an 
attitude of natural hostility to the Arlan nations 
by which they were surrounded, and that their revolt 


1 Julia, xli. 1_J EustutL, (id; ■ J Justin, ill L\ ’ijenno lisa inter 
Mwjd. IVr. L 1047. Pcvlliicuiii Medicmnqna rnediuH, , c 

8 Streb, si, 0, j Td fflij Til ex utiisque mi.';tits.' 

piv TU iinpftafmv m] rji 4 Ibid. * AfaianUtt pUtTIlli; 0C 
XmdiKor, Oniipwo riin. JI, .V, ti. ScTtliicus mo&/ 
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was the assertion of in dependence by a down-trodden 
people alter centuries of subjection to the yoke of a 
stranger? Did Tub. an, in their persons, rise against 
Iran after perhaps a thousand years of oppression, and 
renew the struggle for predominance in regions where 
the war had been waged before, and where it still 
continues to be waged at the present day ? 

Such conclusions cannot safely be drawn from the 
mere fact that the Scythic character of the Perth Sana 
is asserted in the strongest terns by the ancient 
writers. The term ‘Scythic’ is not, strictly speaking, 
ethnical. It designates a life rather than a descent, 
habits rather than blood. It is applied by the Greeks 
and Romans to Indo-European and Turanian moos 
indifferently, 1 provided that they are nomads, dwelling 
in tents or carts, living on the produce of their flocks 
and herds, uncivilised, and, perhaps it may be added, 
accustomed to pass their lives on horseback. We 
cannot, therefore, assume that a natiou is Turanian, 
simply because it is pronounced 1 Scythic. 1 Still, as in 
fact the bulk of those races which have remained 
content with the nomadic condition, and which from 
the earliest times to the present day have led the life 
above described in the broad steppes of Europe and 
Asia, appear to have been of the Turanian type, a 
presumption is raised in favour of a people being 
Turanian by decided and concordant statements that 
it is Scytliic. The presumption may of course be 
removed by evidence to the contrary; but, until such 


1 Strabo calls the Miissagi&tas 
Scytha (xL B, $ 2), Pliny not Duly 
includes undur the dueac aU the 
tribes bstirm Aratenia and 
Northern India (IL jV* vi, £§Y i>t;| 
jegards it as k Jiving- origin ally ts* 


bended to ibn Pjirmji i inn m mad tkt 1 
Gemuma (ib. It. 81). According 
to Sirubu* Nome o t the older Greek 
geographer!! Hilled all the uMidu* 
of the north either Scylhiana t*F 
Celta-ScyLhuvji.H \xL C # 5 ' 2), 
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evidence is produced It has weight, and constitutes an 
argument* the force of which is considerable. 

In the present instance* the presumption raised is 
met by no argument of any great weight * while, on the 
other hand, it receives important confirmation from 
several different quarters. It is said, indeed* that as 
all* or almost all, the other nations of these parts were 
confessedly Arlans ^ c.g. the Bactrians* the Sogdiuns* the 
Chorasmians, the Marglans* the Arums ot Herat* the 
Sagartiiuis* the Sanmgians, and the Hyrcammis), it 
would be strange If the Parth inns belonged to a wholly 
different ethnic family, 1 But, in the first place* the 
existence of Isolated nationalities, detached fragments 
of some greater ethnic mass* embodied amid alien 
material, is a fact familiar to ethnologists ; 2 and* further, 
it is not at all certain that there were not other Turanian 
races in these parts, as* for instance, the Tha mftfljean s. 
Again, it is said that the Purthians show their Arian 
extraction by their names; but this argument may be 
turned against those who adduce it. It is true that 
among the Parthian names a considerable number aie 
not only Arian* but distinctly Persian—eg., Mithridates* 
Tiridutk Artabanus, Orobazus, Rhodaspcs—but the 
bulk of the names have an entirely different character. 
There is nothing Arian m such appellations as Ammi- 
napes, Bacasis* Pacorus* Vononcs, Sinnaccs, Abdus, 
Abdagesea, Gotarzes, Vologeses, Muasdraa, Sanatrceces; 
nor anything markedly Irian in Priapatius* 3 Himcrus, 


1 See the Article on Pflitfua in 

Dr. Smith 1 ! Iiktiauanj t *f Grtck and 
J&mcm 

3 The Etruscans m Italy, the 
Galatiilifl in Aaia Minor, the 
Basques in Sp*iu* are in 

point. It wonld easy to adduce 


* Priwatius bas indeed fcecti 
explained a* equrraJ^tit to ttfl 
Jli-ELJlC FrijapaittSf £ luvtr t>f In* 
fathur p Ct^n p I>1 disc he Alter- 
ifaunskmde f toL ii. neuj 3 )* 

Hut the etymology is uncertain- 
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Grades, Apnctitsus, Omospades, Parrbaces, Yasaces, 
Mooesis, Exedares ; If the Porthians were Adana, what 
account is to be given of those words ? That they em¬ 
ployed a certain number of Persian names is sufficiently 
explained by their subjection during 1 more than two 
centuries to the Persian rule, We are also distinctly 
toil! that they affected Persian habits, and desired to 
be looked upon as Persians. 1 The Arian names borne 
by PartJiians no more show them to be Arlans in race, 
than the Norman names adopted so widely by the 

" eI * h fibow ^ be Northmen. On the other 

hand, the non-Arian names in the former case are like 
the UOn ’Norraan names in the latter, and equally indi¬ 
cate a second source of nomenclature, in which should 
be contained the key to the true ethnology of the 
people. w 


The non-Arian character of the Partliiaus is Uni¬ 
fied, d not proved, by the absence of their name from 
the Zendavesta. The Zendaveata enumerates among 
Arian nations the Baetrians, the Scgdkns, the MardanJ 
tlie Hyrcamana, the Arians of Herat, and the Cho 
r^mians, or ALL the important nations of these part, 
except the Partkans. The Parthian country it mentions 
under the name of A isaya? or Nistea, implying appa- 
rently that the Parthians were not yet settled in it. 

<t ^ i 11 lH " ^.^7 ^^Coflciling the geography of 
he Zendavesta with that of later ages is to suppose 
the I arthians a non-Arian nation, who Intruded them- 
selves among the early Arian settlements, coming pro- 
ablyfrom the north, tire great home of the Turanians. 

P^bve arguments in favour of the Turanian 
ongm of the 1 arthians may be based upon their 


p. 14 a“ j 0t ' * it. 
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names- The ParLhiaus affect, in their names, the ter¬ 
mination -ac or -ok, as, for instance, in Arsac-es, 
Sinnac-es, Pnrrhaccs, Vasaces, Sanatrosces, Phraatiices, 

& c ._ a termination which characterises the primitive 

Babylonian, the Basque, ami most of the Turanian 
tongues. The termination -geses, found in sueii names 
as Yolo-geses, Abda-gescs, and the like, may be com¬ 
pared with thefts of Yeughiz. The Turanian root 
annap, 1 God,’ is perhaps traceable in Amm-mnp-es 
If the Parthian ‘ Chosroes ' represents the Persian 
* Kunish f or Cyrus, the corruption which the word has 
undergone is such as to suggest a Tatar articulation. 

The remains of the Parthian language, which we 
possess, beyond their names, arc too scanty and too 
little to be'depended on to afford us any real assistance 
in settling the question of their ethnic character. 
Besides the words mrem, 1 commander-m-chief,' and 
karia or k*rta, ‘ city,’ ‘ foiV there Is scarcely one of 
which we can be assured that it was really understood 
by the Perth iane in the sense assigned to it. 1 Of these 
two, the latter, which is undoubtedly Arian, may have 
been adopted from the Persians: 2 the former is non- 
Arian, but has no known Turanian congeners. 

If however, the consideration of the Parthian lan¬ 
guage does not help us to determine their race, a con- 
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sidcrntiou. of their manners and customs strengthens 
much the presumption that they were Turanians. Like 
the Turkoman and Tatar tribes generally, they passed 
almost their whole lives on horseback, conversing, 
transacting business, buying and selling, even eating on 
their horses . 1 They practised polygamy, secluded their 
women from the sight of men, punished unfaithfulness 
with extreme severity, delighted in hunting, and rarely 
ate any flesh but that which they obtained in this waj', 
were moderate eaters ? but great drinkers , 3 did not 
speak much, but yet were very unquiet, being con¬ 
stantly engaged In stirring up trouble either at home 
or abroad.* A small portion of the nation alone was 
free; the remainder were the slaves of the privileged 
few/' Nomadic habits continued to prevail among a 
portion of those who remained in their primitive seats, 
even in the time of their greatest national prosperity ; 6 
and n coarse, rude, and semi-barbarous character at- 
taclied always even to the meet advanced part of the 
nation, to the king, the court, and the nobles generally, 
a character which, despite a certain varnish of civilisa¬ 
tion, was constantly showing itself in their dealings 
with each other and with foreign nations. 1 The 
Parthian monarch?/ as Gibbon justly observes/ 1 like 
the Mogul (Mongol) sovereigns of Hindostrm, delighted 
in the pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors, and the 
imperial camp was frequently pitched in the plain of 


1 Joaim, ili. 3 . 1 Etjuis offloi 

tempore. Y 6 ctaufur: illits TbeUa, illia 
conrivift, iliis public* air prirati pa- 
potia QbeirnL 1 Compare Vimbtffj's 
iirCrtiint of the modem Uabeg* 
(TmrWff m Cmtrai Axiti, p. 345 
Ami pUfie Opposite), 

* Ibid. + In cibum mituJ 
^ Plifl. If. N. Slir. 


* Jujstin p I. & c. t Semper &ut b 
extemoa aut in ilomosticft* motua 

: nntimt t*dti. p 

'' Ibsd r xli. ± Compiiro the cflAe 
r>f the .MongoLf, where the 1 Golden 
Hardy T alone ttm Free. 

* rib. //, x, t rl 25 . 

T P&tme and Pott, vol. L p. 311* 
(Smith 1 * edition.) 
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Ctesiplion, on the eastern bank of the Tigris.’ Niebuhr 
seems even to doubt whether the Parthiana dwelt in 
cities at all . 1 He represents them as maintaining from 
first to last their nomadic habits, and regards the in¬ 
surrection by which their empire was brought to an 
end as a rising of the inhabitants of towns—the 
Tadjiks 2 of those times—against the llyats or wanderers, 

* who had oppressed them for centuries. This is, no 
doubt, an over-statement; but it has a foundation in 
fact, since wandering habits and even tent-life were 
affected by the Farthians during the most flourishing 
period of their empire. 

On the whole, the Turanian character of the 
ParLhians, though not absolutely proved, appears to be 
in the highest degree probable. If it be accepted, we 
must regard them as in race closely allied to the vast 
hordes which from a remote antiquity have roamed 
over the steppe region of Upper Asia, from time to 
time bursting upon the south, and harassing or subju¬ 
gating the comparatively imwarlike inhabitants of the 
wanner countries. We must view them as the con¬ 
geners of the Huns, Bulgarians, and Comans of the 
ancient world; of the Kalmucks, Ouigurs, Usbegs, 
Eleuts, &c., of the present day. Perhaps their nearest 
representatives will be, if we look to their primitive 
condition at the founding of their empire, the modern 
Turkomans, who occupy nearly the same districts ; if 
we regard them in the period of their great prosperity, 
the Osmanli Turks. Like the Turks, they combined 
great military prowess and vigour with a capacity for 
organisation and government not very usual among 


1 ZecfHw <m JEtaran Mutory? 
toI* 111* p, ; E* T. 

2 On the modem Tadjiks* lie 


settled Iranian population of Bok¬ 
hara and Koknod, Ymhtof* 
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Asiatics. Lite them, they remained at heart bar¬ 
barians, thong] i they put on an external appearance of 
civilisation and refinement Like them, they never to 
an}- extent amalgamated with the conquered races, but 
continued for centuries an exclusive dominant race, 
encamped in the countries which they had overrun. 

The circumstances under which the Par thian k became 
subjects of the Persian empire may readily be con¬ 
jectured, but cannot be laid down positively. Ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus, who probably followed Ctraias, 
thej passed from the dominion of tlie Assyrians to that 
of tire lledes, and from dependence upon the Medea to 
a similar position under the Persians. 1 But the balance 
of evidence is against these views. It Ls, on the whole, 
most probable that neither the Assyrian nor the Median 
empire extended so far eastward as the country of the 
Parthians. 3 The Partisans probably maintained their 
independence from the time of their settlement in the 
district called after their name until the sudden arrival 
m their country of the great Persian conqueror, Cyrus. 
This prince, as Herodotus tells us, subdued the whole 
of Western Asm, proceeding from nation to nation, and 
subjugating one people after another. The order of 
Ills conquests is not traceable ; but it is clear that after 
Jii-s conquest of the Lydian empire (about n.c. 55} ), he 
proceeded eastward, with the special object of subduing 
Bactna, To reach Dactria, he would have to pass 
through yr dose by, Parthia. Since, as Herodotus 
he conquered the whole way, as he went,’ we 

and § ^ ® ® 1 I * Up»wt. i. 177. tj *** 

5 S<*0 sinnimt Vannrchit* ral it — ■ riwjiTrfrrri! 
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mtiy fairly conclude that on Iris road to Bactria lie sub¬ 
jugated the Partisans, It was thus, almost certainly, 
that they lost their independence and became Persian 
subjects. Competent, enough to maintain themselves 
against the comparatively small tribes in their near 
neighbourhood, the Chorusmians, Hjrcanians, Aliens 
of Herat, Bactrians, and Sagurtians, it was not possible 
for them to make an effectual resistance to a monarch 
who brought against them the entire force of a mighty 
empire. Chous had, it is probable, little difficulty in 
obtaining their submission. It is possible that they 
resisted; but perhaps it is more probable that their 
course on this occasion was similar to that which they 
pursued when the Macedonian conqueror swept across 
these same regions. The Farthians at that period sub¬ 
mitted without striking a blow. 1 * * * * There is no reason 
to believe that they caused any greater trouble to 
Cyrus. 

* When live Persian empire was organised by Darius 
Hystaspis into satrapies, Partlua was at first united m 
the same government with Chomsmla, Sogdiana, and 
Aria.' Subsequently, however, when satrapies were 
made more numerous, it was detached from these 
extensive countries, and made to form a distinct go¬ 
vernment, with the mere addition of the comparatively 
small district of Hyrcniua, 8 It formed, apparently, 
one of the most tractable and submissive of the 
Persian provinces. Except on the single occasion 
already noticed, 1 when it took part in a revolt that ex¬ 
tended to nearly one-half the empire/ it gave its rulers 


1 Arrittn, Eep. AL iii, 55; Q. 

Curt. Hitt, At. vi. ± 

* Herod- iii. fJtf. 
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no trouble; no second attempt was made to shake off 
the alien yoke, which may indeed have galled, bat 
which was felt to be inevitable. In the final straggle 
of Persia against Alexander, the Parthians were faithful 
to their masters. They fought on the Persian side at 
Arbela; 1 and though they submitted to Alexander 
somewhat tamely when he invaded their country, yet, 
as Darius was then dead, and no successor had de¬ 
clared himself, they cannot he taxed with desertion. 
Probably they felt little interest in the event of the 
struggle. Habit and circumstance caused them to send 
their contingent to Arbcla at the call of the Great King; 
but when the Persian cause was evidently lost, they 
felt it needless to make further sacrifices. Having no 
hope of establishing tlrnir independence, they thought 
it unnecessary to prolong the contest. They might 

not gain, but they could scarcely lose, by a ehanmTof 
masters. ° 
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CHAPTER m. 

Contlitwn if Western Asia under tM earlier $dmcid&* Ptmite cf flactria 

and Farthia, accounts of the wtaMtshment of tfe Parthian 

JEnffdom* First. H W with Syria. 

Tk awimitfa.r r as! uttP 4 auTobt rtl 4x'l itiym 

4 Jmurn*—Arran , Ft. 1. 

Tile attempt of Alexander the Great to unite the whole 
civilised world in a single vast empire might perhaps 
have been a success if the mind which conceived the 
end, and which had to a considerable extent elaborated 
the means, had been spiued to watch over its own 
work, and conduct it past the perilous period of infancy 
and adolescence. But the premature decease of the 
great Macedonian in the thirty-third year of his age, 
when Ins plans of fusion and amalgamation were oidy 
just beginning to develop themselves, and the un¬ 
fortunate: fact that among his * Successors 1 there was 
not one who inherited either his grandeur of concep¬ 
tion or his powers of execution, caused his scheme at 
once to collapse; and the effort to unite and consolidate 
led ouly to division and disintegration. In lien of 
Europe being fused with Asia, Asia itself was split up. 
For nearly a thousand years, from tire formation of the 
great Assyrian empire to the death of Darius Codo- 
mannus. Western Asia, from the Mediterranean to Af¬ 
ghanistan, or even to India, had been united under one 
1 1 ead, h ad acknowledged one sovereign. A ssyria, Media, 
Persia, had successively held the position of dominant 
power; and the last of the three had given union, and 
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consequently peace, to a wider stretch of country and 
a vaster diversity of peoples than either of her prede¬ 
cessors. Under the mild yoke of the Achfflmenian 
princes had been held together for two centuries, not 
only all the nations of Western Asia, from the Indian 
and Thibetan deserts to the -Egeau and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but a great part of Africa also, that is to say, 
■^tjyph north-eastern Libya, and the Greek settlements 
of Gyrene and Barca. The practical effect of the 
conquests of Alexander was to break up this unity, to 
introduce in the place of a single consolidated empire, 
a multitude of separate and contending kingdoms. The 
result was thus the direct opposite of the great con- 
querors design, and forms a remarkable instance of the 
contradiction which so often subsists between the pro¬ 
positions of man and the dispositions of an overruling 
Providence. 

The struggle for power which broke out almost im¬ 
mediately after his death among the successors of 
Alexander may be regarded as having been brought to 
a dose by the battle of Ipsus. Tho period of fomen¬ 
tation was then concluded, and something like a settled 
condition of things brought about. A quadripartite 
division of Alexander's dominions was recognised, Mace¬ 
donia, Egypt, Aria Minor, and Syria (or south western 
Asia) becoming thenceforth distinct political entities. 
Ash Minor, the kingdom of Lysimachus, had indeed 
less of unity than the other tluco states. It was already 
disintegrated, the kingdoms of Billy M a, Poataa, and 
Lappadocia, subsisting side by side with that of Ly si- 
mad ms, which was thus limited to western and south¬ 
western Asia Minor. After the death of Lysimachus 
further changes occurred ; but the state of Pergamus, 
wludi sprang up at this time, may be regarded as tho 
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continuation of Lysim&dius's kingdom, and as consti¬ 
tuting from the time of Eumenes I. (E.C, 263) a fourth 
power in the various political movements and combina¬ 
tions of the Grreco-Oriental world. 

Of the four powers thus established, the most im¬ 
portant, and that with which we are hero especially 
concerned* was the kingdom of Syria (as it was called), 
or that ruled for 247 years by the Seleueidsc. Seleucus 
Jucator, the founder of this kingdom, was one of 
Alexander's officers, but served without much distinc¬ 
tion through the various campaigns by which the con¬ 
quest of the East, was effected. 1 At the first distribu¬ 
tion of provinces (b.c. 323) among Alexander's generals 
after his death, ho received no share; 5 and it was not 
until me. 320, when upon the death of Perdiccas a 
fresh distribution was made at Triparadises, that his 
merits were recognised, and he was given tins satrapy 
h >f Uabylom 5 Li this position he acquired a character 
for mildness and liberality, and made himself generally 
beloved, both by his soldiers and by those who were 
under his government . 4 In the struggle between Anti- 
go nua and Euraenes (B.C, 317-316), lie embraced the 
side of the former, and did him some good service; 
but this, instead of evoking gratitude, appears to have 
onl}' roused in Autigouus a spirit of jealousy. The 
ambitious aspirant after universal dominion, seeing in 
the popular satrap a possible, and far from a contemp¬ 
tible, rival, thought it politic to sweep lum out of his 
way; and the career of Seleucus would have been cut 
short, had he not perceived his peril in time, and by a 
precipitate flight secured his safety. Accompanied by 


* Seleucus is mrely meatianed 
bv Arrian. Hia Eianu 1 occurs only 
in v. 13, 10; viL 4 and 

* See Thir!^all| Hi*f r of Gr&}ee r 
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a body of no more than fifty horsemen, lie took the 
road for Egypt, escaped the pursuit of a detachment 
sent to overtake him, and threw himself on the protec¬ 
tion of Ptolemy. 

this event, untoward in appearance, proved the 
turning-point in Sefeoeus's fortunes. It threw him into 
irreconcilable hostility with AntigottUB, while it brought 
hmi forward before the eyes of men as one whom Anli- 
gonus feared. It gave him an opportunity of ah o wing 
his mihtajy talents in the West, and of obtaining fhvou? 
with Ptolemy, and with all those by whom Antigonus 
dreaded. When the great struggle came between 
the confederate monarch* and the aspirant after uni- 
. dominion, lfc placed him on the side of the allies 
Having recovered Babylon (b.c. 312), Selcucus led the 
flower of the eastern provinces to the field of W 
(ac. 301), and contributed largely to the victory, thus 
winning nmsolf a position among tho foremost poten- 

2f“ f tbe f?* % thc terms of the agreement made 

\ er paus, beleucus was recognised as monarch of all 
Greek ^nquc^s m Asia, with the sole exceptions 
of Lower Syria and Asia Minor. 1 1 
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Media, Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Sagartia, 
Hyreania, Piurtlua, Baetria. Sogdiuna, Aria, Zarangia, 
Aiacbosia, Sacastana, Gedrosia, ami probably some 
pail of India. 1 Its entire area could not have been 
much less than 1,200,000 square miles. Of these, some 
300,000 or 400,000 may have been desert; but the 
remainder was generally fertile, and comprised within 
its limits some of the very most productive regions in the 
whole world. The Mesopotamian lowland, the Orontes 
Talley, the tract between the Caspian and the moun¬ 
tains, the regions about Merv and Balkh, were among 
the richest in Asia, and produced grain mid fruits in 
incredible abundance. The rich pastures of Media 
and Armenia furnished excellent horses. Bactria gave 
an inexhaustible supply of camels. Elephants in large 
numbers were readily procurable from India.- Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, were furnished by several 
of the provinces, and precious stones of various kinds 
abounded. 8 Moreover, for above ten centuries, the 
precious metals and the most valuable kinds of mer¬ 
chandise had flowed from every quarter into the 
region ; and though the Macedonians may have car¬ 
ried off, or wasted, a considerable quantity of both, yet 
the accumulations of ages withstood the drain, and the 
hoarded wealth which had come down from Assyrian, 
Babylonian, aud Median times was to be found in the 
days of Seleucus chiefly within the limits of his Empire. 

The situation which nature pointed out as most 
suitable for the capital of a kingdom having the exten- 

1 Its limits eOstwind Be pome- ros with 500 of these animals 
doubtful, Selancus ripped (Stmt, xv, .2, § 0} + Thev wtre 
to biue ceded n portion* at any rate, tartly used both by him and bv 
of his Indian pisseagiona to Sand- his tuccettoH In their wars, 
mrnti]* bofoTt! Ipene* (Thirl trail, 5 Sre ( for detail* of tbe localities, 
toL Tii, ii r 385*) Antunf. 3Ibam&§6t t roL iiL pp„ 

3 Sandittcoltus presented Beleu- I 158^1 2nd edit, 
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siou that has been here indicated, was some portion of 
the Mesopotamian valley, which was at once central 
and fertile. The empire of Sciences might have been 
conveniently ruled from the site of the ancient Nineveh, 
or from either of the two still existing and still iloiii'ish- 
ing cities of Susa and Babylon. The impetus given to 
commerce by the circumstances of the time 1 rendered 
a site near the sea preferable to one so remote as that 
of Nineveh, and the same consideration made a position 
on the Tigris or Euphrates more advantageous than 
one upon a smaller river. So far, nil pointed to 
liabylon as the natural and best metropolis; and it 
was further in favour of that place that its merits had 
struck the Great Conqueror, who had designed to make 
it the capital of his own still vaster Empire. 1 Accord¬ 
ingly Babylon was Seleucus’s first choice; and there 
his Court was held for some years previously to his. 
march against Autigonus. But either certain disad¬ 
vantages were found to attach to Babylon as a residence, 
or the mere love of variety and change caused him 
very shortly to repent of his selection, and to transfer 
his capital to another site, lie founded, and built with 
great rapidity, the city of Belcueia upon the Tigris, 3 at 
the distance of about Forty miles from Babylon, and 
had transferred thither the seat of govern meat even 
before jj.c. 301. Tims far, however, no fault had been 
committed. The second capital was at least as con¬ 
veniently placed as the first, and would have served 
equally well as a centre from which to govern the 


1 Thirty all, J7w& of Qrerce, tol, 
tii. p. 130. 
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Empi re. But after I pais a further change was made —. 
ft change that was injudicious in the extreme. Either- 
setting undue store by Isis newly-acquired western pro¬ 
vinces, or over-anxious to keep close watch ou his 
powerful neighbours in those parts, Lysiurachus and 
Ptolemy, Selencus once more transferred the seat of 
empire, exchanging this time the valley of die Tigris for 
that of the 0routes, and the central position of Lower 
Mesopotamia for almost the extreme western point of 
his vast territories. Antioch arose in extraordinary 
beauty and magnificence during the first few years that 
succeeded Ipsus, and Seleucus in a short time made it 
his ordinary residence. 1 The change weakened the 
ties which hound the Empire together, offended the 
bulk of the Asiatics, who saw their monarch withdraw 
from them into a remote region, and particularly 
loosened the grasp of the government on those more 
eastern districts which were at once furthest from the 
new metropolis and least assimilated to the Hellenic 
character. Among the causes which let! to the dis¬ 
integration of the Seleucid kingdom, there is none 
that deserves so well to be considered the main cause 
as this. It was calculated at once to produce the de¬ 
sire to revolt, and to render the reduction of revolted 
provinces difficult, if not impossible. 

The evil day, however, might have been indefinitely 
delay oil had the Seleucid princes either established and 
maintained through their Empire a vigorous and effective 
administration, or abstained from entangling themselves 
in wars with their neighbours in the West, the Ptolemies 
and the princes of Asia Minor. 

But the organisation of the Empire was unsat isfac¬ 
tory. Instead of pursuing the system inaugura ted by 

1 Strsb, %\l 3, § 4. 
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Alexander and seeking to weld the heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments of which hi5 kingdom was composed into a 
homogeneous whole, instead of at once conciliating and 
elevating the Asiatics by uniting them with the Mace¬ 
donians and tiie Greeks, by promoting intermarriage 
and social intercourse between the two classes of his 
subjects, educating the Asiatics in Greek ideas and 
Greek schools, opening his court to them, promoting 
them to high employments, making them feel that they 
were as much valued and as well cared for as the people 
of the conquering race, 1 the first Seleueus, and after 
him his successors, fell back upon the old simpler, 
ruder system, the system pursued before Alexander’s 
time by the Persians, and before them perhaps by the 
Medea—the system most congenial to human laziness 
and human pride—that of governing a nation of slaves 
by means of a class of victorious aliens. Selcucus divided 
his empire into satrapies, seventy-two in number. He 
bestowed the office of satrap on none but Macedonians 
and Greeks. The standing army, by which he main¬ 
tained Jus authority, was indeed composed in the main 
of Asiatics, disciplined after the Greek model; but it 
was officered entirely by men of Greek or Macedonian 
parentage. Nothing was done to keep up the self- 
respect of the Asiatics, or to soften the unpleasantness 
that must always attach to being governed by foreigners. 
Even the superintendence over the satraps seems to 
have been insufficient. According to some writers, it 
was a gross outrage offered by a satrap to an Asiatic 
subject that stirred up the Parthian* to their revolt. 3 
Ihe story may not be true ; but its currency show* of 
what conduct towards those under their government 


On the views anil intentions of! 
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the satraps of the Seleucid® were thought, by such as 
lived near the time, to have been capable. 

It would,perhaps, have been difficult Ibr the Seleucid 
princes, even had they desired it, to pursue a policy of 
absolute abstention in the wars of their western neigh¬ 
bours. So long as they were resolute to maintain their 
footing on the right bank of the Euphrates, in Phrygia, 
Cappadocia, and Upper Syria, they were of necessity 
mixed up with the quarrels of the west. Could they 
have been content to withdraw within the Euphrates, 
they might liave remained for the most part clear of 
such entanglements ; but even then there would have 
been occasions when they must have taken the field in 
self-defence. As it was, however, the idea of absten¬ 
tion seems never to have occurred to them. It was the 
fond dream of each ‘ Successor ’ of Alexander that in 
his person might, perhaps, be one day united all the 
territories of the great Conqueror. Seleucus would 
have felt that he sacrificed his most cherished hopes if 
lie had allowed the west to go its own way, and had 
contented himself with consolidating a great power in 
the regions east of the Euphrates. 

And the policy of the founder of the house was fol¬ 
lowed by his successors. The three Seleucid sovereigns 
who reigned prior to the Parthian revolt were, one and 
all, engaged in frequent, if not continual, wars with 
die monarch* of Egypt and Asia Minor, 'lhe first 
Seleucus, by his claim to the sovereignty of Lower 
Syria, established a ground of constant contention with 
the Ptolemies; 1 anti though he did not prosecute the 
claim to the exteut of actual hostility, yet in the reign 
of his son, Antiochus I,, willed Soter, the smothered 
quarrel broke out, Soter fomented the discontent of 


1 IXod. Sic. sit. E. 
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Cyrene with its subjection to Egypt, 1 anti made at least 
one expedition against Ptolemy Philadelphia in person 
(b.c, 264). IIis efforts did not meet with much suo 
cess ; but they were renewed by his sou, Antiochus IL, 
suniamed ; the God ’ (0=4), who warred with Phila¬ 
delphia from n.c. 260 to n.c. 250, contending with him 
chiefly in Asia Mitior,^ These wars were complicated 
with others. The first Antiochus aimed at adding the 
kingdom of Bithynia to his dominions, and attacked 
successively the Bitbymmx monarch*, Zipcetas 1 and 
Nicomedes L (n.c. 280-278)* This aggression brought 
him into collision with the Gauls, whom Nicomedos 
called to his aid, and with whom Antiochus had several 
struggles, some successful and some disastrous. 4 He 
also attacked Eumcnes of Pergamus (me. 263), but was 
defeated in a pitched battle near Sardis.* The second 
Antiochus was not engaged in so great a multiplicity of 
contests ; but we hear of his taking a part in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of Miletus, 7 and expelling a certain Tim ar¬ 
chils, who had made himself tyrant of that city. There 
IS also some ground for thinking that he had a stand¬ 
ing quarrel with the king of Media Atropatene * Alto¬ 
gether It is evident that from e.c. 280 to b.c. 250 the 
Seleucid princes were incessantly occupied with wars in 
the west, m Asia Minor and in Spin Proper, wars 
which so constantly engaged them that they had neither 
tune nor attention to spare for the affairs of the far 
east. So long as die Eactrian and Parthian satraps 
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paid their tributes, and supplied the requisite quotas 
of troops for service in the western wars, the Autiodu 
were content. The satraps were left to manage affairs 
at their own discretion and it is not surprising that 
the absence of a controlling hand led to various com¬ 
plications and disorders. 

Moreover, the personal diameter of the second 
Antioehus must be taken into account. The vanity 
and impiety, which could accept the name of 1 Theus 1 
for service that fifty other Greeks had rendered to 
oppressed towns without regarding themselves as 
having done anything very remarkable, 1 would alone 
indicate a weak and contemptible morale, and might 
justify us, did we know no more, in regarding the 
calamities of his reign as the fruit of his own unfitness 
to rule an empire. But there is sufficient evidence that 
he had other, and worse, vices. He was noted, even 
among Asiatic sovereigns, for luxury and debauchery; 
he neglected all state a flairs in the pursuit of pleasurei: 
his wives and male favourites were allowed to rule Ins 
kingdom at their will; and their most flagrant crimes 
were neither restrained nor punished," Such a character 
could have inspired neither respect nor fear. The satraps, 
to whom the conduct of their sovereign could not but 
become known, would be partly encouraged to follow 
the bad example, partly provoked by it to shake them¬ 
selves free of so hateful and yet contemptible a master. 

It was, probably, about the year me. dad, the fifth 
■of the second Antioehus, when that prince, hard pressed 
by Phi Adolphus in the west, was also, perhaps, engaged 
in a war with the king ot Atropatene in the north, that 

Sew Melmhr'a £c<*«r«p vo). iii 
™. 2ee, 5JS7 i and cuuipnre Attun* 
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tbe standard of revolt was first actually raised in the 
eastern provinces, and a Syrian satrap ventured to de¬ 
clare himself an independent sovereign. This was 
Diodotus satrap of Bactria, a Greek, us his name 
J . * Suddenly assuming die state and style of king, 
lie issued coins stamped with his own name, and esta¬ 
te u iu iimx.lt without difficulty as sovereign over the 
large and flourishing province of Bactria, 1 or the tract 
of ferule land about the upper and middle Oxus. 
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We may presume that they would gladly support the 
bold enterprise of their new monarch ; they would feel 
their vanity flattered by the establishment of an hide- 
pendent Bactria, even though it were under Greek 
kings ; and they would energetically second him in an 
enterprise which gratified their pride, while it held out 
to them hopes of a career of conquest, with its con¬ 
comitants of plunder and glory. The settled quiet 
which they had enjoyed under the Achtemenidm and 
the Seleucidaj was probably not much to their taste \ 
and they would gladly exchange so tame and dull a 
life for the pleasures of independence and the chances 
of empire, 

It would seem that Antioch us, sunk in luxury at 
his capital, could not bring himself to make even 
an effort to check the spirit of rebellion, and recover 
his revolted subjects. Badri a was allowed to establish 
itself as an independent monarch)', without having 
to undergo the ordeal of a bloody struggle, Antiochus 
neither marched against Diodotus iu person, nor sent 
a general to contend with him. The authority of 
Diodotus was confirmed and riveted on his subjects 
by an undisturbed reign of eighteen years before a 
Syrian army even showed itself in his neighbourhood. 

The precedent of successful revolt thus set could 
not w’ell be barren of consequences. If one province 
might throw off the yoke of its feudal lord with 
impunity, why might not others? Accordingly, within 
a few year's the example set by Bactria was followed 
in the neighbouring country of Parthia, but with 
certain very important differences. In Bactria the 
Greek satrap took the lead, and the Bactrian kingdom 
was, at any rate at its commencement, as thoroughly 
Greek as that of the Selcuddm. But iu Parthia Greek 
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rule was from tire first cast aside. The natives re¬ 
belled against their masters. An Asiatic race of a 
rade and uncivilized type, coarse and savage, but 
brave and freedom-loving, rose up against the polished 
but effeminate Greeks who held them in subjection, 
and claimed and established their independence. The 
lortlinui kingdom was thoroughly anti-Hellenic.* It 
appealed to patriotic feelings, and to the hate uni- 
wi^lly felt towards the stranger. It set itself to 
undo the work of Alexander, to cast out the Euro- 
pt.m. , to recoi cr to the Asiatics the possession of 
. „ It , was 1 naturally almost as hostile to Bactria 
i> . \ i iu, a k hough danger from a common enemy 

S i medm ^ t0 ,liake a temporaiy alliance 
]‘ h *J* It had, no doubt, tlm general 
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Arsacea. Pheredes, who had boon made satrap of their 
country by Antiochus Theus, offered a gross insult 
to one of them, whereupon, as they could not brook 
the indignity, they took live men into Counsel, aud 
with their aid slew the insolent one, They then 
induced their nation to revolt from the Macedonians 
and set up a government of their own, which attained 
to great power/ * A third version says that the At^aces, 
whom all represent as the first king, was in reality a 
Scythian, who at the head of a body of Pamiart Ikthas, 
nomads inhabiting the valley of the Attrek (Ochus), 
invaded Farthiu, soon after the establishment of Hac- 
trian independence, and succeeded in makiug luuisdf 
master of it. 5 With this account, which Strabo seems 
to prefer, agrees tolerably well that of Justin, who 
says 3 that 1 Arsaces, having been long accustomed to 
live by robbery and rapine, attacked the Faith ions 
with a predatory band, killed their satrap, Andragoras, 
and seized the supreme authority.’ As there wits in 
all probability a dose ethnic connection between the 
Dalim and the Farthians, 1 it would be likely enough 
that the latter might accept for king a chieftain of 
the former, who had boldly entered their country, 
challenged the Greek satrap to an encounter, and by 
defeating and killing him, freed them—at any rate for 
the time—from the Greek yoke. An oppressed people 
gladly adopts as chief the head of an allied tribe, if he 
lias show'll skill and daring, and offers to protect them 
from their oppressors. 


1 Arr. Fr. L Compare SjncelL 
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TIil revolt- of jirsscfis bfis been plscsd by some os 
early as the year B.c, -50. 1 The Bactrian revolt is 
assigned by most historians to that year; 3 and the 
Parthian, according to some,® was contemporary. The 
boat authorities, however, give a short interval between 
the two insurrections; * and, on the whole, there is 
perhaps reason to regard the Parthian independ- 
ence as dating from about B.C. 250. & This year was 
the eleventh of Antiochus Thous, and fell into the 
time when he was still engaged in his war with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. It might have been expected 
that when he concluded a peace with the Egyptian 
monarch in b.c. 249, he would have turned his arms 
flt 0UCe towards the east, and have attempted at any 
mm the recovery of his lost dominions. But, as 
already stated, c his personal character was weak, and 
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t«rrj vol iL pp. ®> )t JL3id 

mod&nvai 

^ Justin pl&ces it in the consul¬ 
ship of 1 ^ Manlius VuJbo and M. 
At,iliu5_ Rectiluft, whieii win b,c. 
-oO. But M, Aliiiiirt ia probably 
nn error for C ¥ Atilius who win 
’Ha h. Maalhifl Vuls* in 
li.c. -w. EanMnn dbiinctly places 
tho Wfolt of tile PjuthUm iA this 
{tifrwi. Caw. iL p. 353): and 
*Ia§eg of Chorouu exactly agrees, 
Tt hull bfl osrijrns it to tbe eferenth 
ye&r of Antiodma Tbcua. {HuL 
Armen. iL 1, ad Jft j + ) Compare 

tREiiud Anitup* .s^ m+ 7^ £ 7> 

a See *bovo h p r 30. 
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he preferred the pleasures of repose at Antioch to the 
hardship* of a campaign in the Caspian region. So 
far as we hear, lie took no steps to re-establish his 
authority; and Arsaces, like Diodotus, was left un¬ 
disturbed to consolidate liis power at his leisure. 

Amices lived, however, but a short time after 
obtaining the crown. His authority was disputed 
within the limits of Parthia itself; and he had to 
engage in hostilities with a portion of his own sub¬ 
jects. 1 We may suspect that the malcontents were 
chiefly, if not solely, those of Greek race, who may 
have been tolerably numerous, and whose strength 
would lie in the towns. Hecatompylos, the chief city 
of Parthia, was among the colonies founded by 
Alexander;- and its inhabitants would naturally be 
disinclined to acquiesce in the rule of a ‘ barbarian.' 
Within little more than two years of his coronation, 
Arsaces, who had never been able to give his kingdom 
peace, was killed in battle by a apear-thrust in the 
side; 3 and was succeeded (e.c. 247) bv his brother, 
having left, it is probable, no sous, or none of mature 

age. 

Tiridntes, the successor of Arsaces, took upon his 
accession his brother’s name, and is known in history 
as Arsaees II. The practice thus begun passed into 
a custom, 4 each Parthian monarch from henceforth 
bearing <is Mmj the name of Arsaces in addition to his 
own real appellation, whatever that might be. In the 
native remains the assumed name almost supersedes 


' l Strok si S -- ^s r ' npKWE 

|J 11 1 niTV NjM Aip£*V sr pv£ 

T£U\' 4^frr.rtf PinTCTf T7}T £Npatr* 

’ Q. Curt- tL 2. 

J 3 Syidfts nd r&e* Bjn- 


celbs indientoa thnt ItU death was 
Talent (*Q l L Jk 

4 && Justin. xlb Strok xv. 1 # 
5 JKS; Mim Cher, Li. 1; Am m. 
Mrur, xsiil ft. 
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the otlier; 1 but, fortunately, tlie Greek and Homan 
writers "who treat ot Part hi an affairs, have preserved 
the distinctive appellations, and thus caved the Parthian 
lustoiy from inextricable confusion. It is not easy to 
see from what quarter this practice was adopted - * 
perhaps we should regard it as one previously existing 
among the Dalian Seyths. 

If the Parthian monarchy owed its origin to Arsaces 1, 
it owed its consolidation and settled establishment to 
Arsuee* II., or Tiridates. This prince, who had the 
good fortune to reign for above thirty yearn, 3 and 
who IS confused by many writers 4 with the actual 
founder of the monarchy, having received Parthk 
from his brother, in the weak aud unsettled condition 
above described, left it a united and powerful king¬ 
dom, enlarged in its boundaries, strengthened in its 
defences, m affiance with its nearest and most for- 
midable neighbour, and triumphant over the -roat 
power of Syria, which had Imped to brim, it once 

™ZT "W** U : aSCeM lhe it » 

probable, early m B.a 217. and had scarcely been 
roonmeh a couple of years when he witnessed one of 
those but transient revolutions to which Asia 
u subject, but which are of rare occurrence in Europe 
2 tolemy huergetes, the son of Philadelphia, Laving 
succeeded to his f ather's k ingdom in the same year 

■p.’iJ* 5 ? pmrficqja M 0 t thnt of the 
i tolumitw, who bore tlio same of 

anti t!!3 ” ft £"% "PPellHliori, 
ftnd loolc toito further ^leuntton 
lor dn tint lion's full'. * 

(P‘ 204,13) s*™ 37 
pare, but tlin synrhrotiism* in the 

rmirli “ ist0r y » cn «cfr nllow » 

4 As by Justin, Ammianus 
(Uc.), tad other*. 


1 All lire Pnrlliitn coins bear tbc 1 
of Alices. A low com 


of Amncc-3, A few coni para, 
lively liars the gpi'cinl iuiiuc of lhe 

moti^rc i in AiMirlim i C;,..- ru*±. 
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with Thidates, marched (in BX, 245) a huge expedi¬ 
tion into Asia, defeated SeU ucus II. (Gallinicus) in 
Syria, took Antioch, and then, having crossed the 
Euphrates, proceeded to bring the greater part of 
Western Asia tinder his sway, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, Media, submitted to him. 
He went in person as far as Babylon, and, according 
to his own account, 1 was acknowledged as master by 
all the Eastern provinces to the very borders of Bactria. 
The Parthian and Bactriau kingdoms cannot but have 
trembled for their newly won independence. Here 
was a young warrior who, ill a single campaign, had 
marched the distance of a thousand miles, from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Lower Euphrates, 
without so much as receiving a cheek, and who was 
threatening to repeat the career of Alexander. What 
resistance could the little Parthian statu hope to offer 
to such an enemy? It must have rejoiced Tiridates 
to hear that while the new conqueror was gathering 
somewhat too hastily the fruits of victory, collecting 
and despatching to Egypt the most valuable works of 
art that lie could find in the cities which he hail 
taken, and levying heavy contributions on the sub¬ 
mitted countries, a revolt had broken out in his own 
land, to quell which he was compelled to retire 
suddenly and to relinquish the greater part of his 
acquisitions. Thus the threatened conquest proved a 
mere inroad, and instead of a power of greater strength 
replacing Syria in these regions, Syria practically re¬ 
tained her hold of them, but with enfeebled grasp, 
her streugth crippled, her prestige lost, and her honour 
tarnished. Ptolemy had, it is probable, not retired 


1 Sec ilia inscription of Adu!« (Bockb, Cor?. Inter, Gr , toL ili, p. BOO). 
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very long, when, encouraged by what lie bad seen of 
Syria’s -weakness, Tiridates took tbe aggressive, and 
invading the neighbouring district of Ilymmia, suc¬ 
ceeded in detaching it from the Syrian state, and 
adding it to hi 3 own territory, 1 * * This was throwing 
out a challenge which the Syrian monarch, Callinicus, 
could scarcely decline to meet, unless be was pre¬ 
pared to lose, one by one, all tbe outlying provinces 
of his Empire. 

Accordingly in b.c. 237, leaving patched up a peace 
with his brother, Antiochus Hierax, the Syrian monarch 
made an expedition against Parthia. Not feeling, 
however, altogether confident of success if be trusted 
wholly to his own unaided efforts, he prudently 
entered into an alliance with Dlodotus, the Bactrian 
king.- and the two agreed to combine their forces 
against Tiridates. Hereupon that monarch, im¬ 
pressed with a deep sense of the impending danger, 
quitted Parthia, and proceeding northwards, took refuge 
with the Asp&siiictE, 8 * a Scythian tribe which dwelt be¬ 
tween the Oxus and the Jaxartes * * * . 4 The Aspasiacm 
probably lent him troops ■ at any rate, he did not 
remain long in retirement, but, hearing that the 


1 Justin, xli. j 3 r (On (he eitun- 
ti.m and general dmmeter of IIjt- 
canin, eh. i. p, 1%) 

* Ibid. 

v 1 Stmh T xu S, § 'Ape^r^t 

ri* hlfjAXtVjinp-f SiXnHdh j*V 

“Olr-f 'A*ruffrEtifti f Major 

Ciaimhi|rham placed the flight of 

Tmdot&a in d c. ^40 h the? Jttti vaar 

of CftHsnh-ii.-* (Num. Chrmt. New 
SeriiM, roL be, p r t but there 
seems to ho no mas on for supposing 
tkt t Is fit monnreli thrrmtened tha 
ensiem prenincea until n.c# 2%7 f 
his lenth ycJiTj nor iny probability 


lhai Ttridfttoa would desert Ms 
kingdom until the Syrian monarch 
actually made his a^peditioiL 

* On iha character jutd geogra- 
pbEcjil ttcwdticja af the AFpoiioctCp 
Polvb. x. 47. Hub writer 
nfvrigHE them, tha whole region be¬ 
tween tlie Oxub imd this Tamus: 
hut such an cxltsasicn of their 
country enq only hare rested on 
coujuctiiri!, Whnt Polybius Anm 
waj that they dwelt north of the 
0*113, which limy wtwu in tha habit 
of Crossing to in aka milk into 
Hjrcaniiu 
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Unctrian kiog s whom he especially feared* was dead* 
lie contrived to detach his son and successor from the 
Syrian alliance*, and to draw him over to his own side. 
Having made this important stroke, he met GiUinlcus 
in battle, and completely defeated his army . 1 

This victory was with reason regarded by the Far- 
thiiins as a sort of second beginning of their inde¬ 
pendence . 2 Hitherto their kingdom had existed pre¬ 
cariously., and as it were by sufferance. It could not 
but be that the power from which they had revolted 
would one day seek to reclaim its lost territory; and* 
until the new monarchy had measured its strength 
.against that of its former mistress, none could feel 
secure that it would be able to maintain its existence. 
The victory gained by Tiridates over GaUinicas put an 
end to these doubts. It proved to the world at large. 


1 Justin* L&o: 1 Sed rito, morte 
Thaodori metu liberatus, rum lilio 
ejus—et ipso Theodoto—foe d us jig 
mssm fecit; nee nmlto poet cum Sl»- 
iouco rege, id defectores persequun- 
da* venienln T tmigre&uft victor 
filin' Major Cunningham eon- 
eludes, on the strength of a frag¬ 
ment of PuRpdomun (ap. A them 
Dripit. It. p, A), that Soleucus 
WfiS not Odly defeated by Tiridciiee, 
but rnadu prisoner {yum. Chrtw, 
tcI. li. p. 34). But this would 
make Posidonius expressly contra¬ 
dict Justin, who says that" Selene us 
after Mr defeat wo* recalled t-*:i Ids 
own kingdom W fr^h Troubles. 
fSen note 1 on die nevt chapter.) 
Others* AS VaiHuM, Clinton, end 
II. )L Wilson, have concluded 
from the fragment of Posidonius 
that Cnllmieus must have subse¬ 
quently nsado ft. second, expedition 
against the Parthiaus, and have 
then Wen made prisoner—an ex¬ 
pedition of which the Posidgmcm 
fragment is the only trace. But it 


has been well pointed out by Mr, 
Buubttry that that fragment belongs 
io the history* not of Seleueue 
Calhnioua, but of Seleucus, the 
eldest eon of Anttochiis Sidetesj 
who was token prisoner by Phras- 
itli XL ID D.C. lfiw (Diet* of G™t 
mul Itvtiitm BwyrtipAt;, vo], iii 
. 7“4J. The surf«nfA bonk of 
^osidoniu^ which conbined the 
passage** treated of this period, and 
the passage itself* which speaks of 
a Srrian expedition ngaiu&L Media, 
is innppropriiiLLi To the time of 
Tiri date.** The objection taken to 
Mr- Buubuiy'e tow t that Seleucus 
ir called 1 king * in the passage, has 
no force. The word /ftmAnV is 
constantly applied to princes by the 
Greek writers; md r maneover, 
Seleucus, the eldest surviving son of 
Caliiuicng (Eiweb, Cftron, Cm*, i. 
40, { 19), would have been rfejitre 
1 kingon bin fathers death. 

■ 'Telut Initium libert&ris.' (Jus¬ 
tin, ili. 4* fr djin.) 
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and also to the Parthians themselves, that they had 
nothing to fear—that they were strong enough to 
preserve their freedom. Considering the enormous 
disproportion between the military strength and re¬ 
sources of the narrow Parthian State and the vast 
Syrian Empire — considering that the one comprised 
about fifty thousand and the other above a million of 
square miles ; ’ that the one had inherited the wealth 
of ages and the other was probably as poor as any 
province in Asia; that the one possessed the Ma¬ 
cedonian anus, training, and tactics, while the other 
knew only the rude warfare of the Steppes ; the result 
of the struggle cannot but be regarded as surprising. 
Still it was not without precedent, and it has not been 
without repetition. It adds another to the many 
instances, where a smell but brave people, bent on 
resisting foreign domination, have, when standing on 
their defence in their own territory, proved more than 
a match for the utmost force that a foe of overwhelm¬ 
ing strength could bring against them. It reminds us 
of Marathon, of Bannockburn, of Morgarten. We 
may not sympathise wholly with the victors, for Greek 
civilisation, even of the type introduced by Alexander 
into Asia, was ill replaced by Tatar coarseness and 
barbarism; but we cannot refuse our admiration to 
the spectacle of a handful of gallant men determinedly 
resisting in the fastnesses of their native land a host 
of aliens, and triumphing over their would-be op¬ 
pressors. 

The Parthians themselves, deeply impressed with 
die importance of the contest, preserved the memory 


See ftbevo, 3 nad 33. The I raised the Pfuthisn territory from 
toEKjiw&t of livrcaaia may We I S3,€00 to 50*000 miles. 
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of it by a solemn, festival on the anniversary of their 
victory, which they a till celebrated in the time of 
Trogtis.’ 

1 Justin, no doubt, reports toy exinde eolenuem, Ttlut initinm 
ociual *,ronis of Tn.tju.-j when be liWri&tis, observant.’ 
sip (1.3,e.), * ijuem diem PsTtbi 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

CvtevfidatvjH of the Parthian Kingdom. Ihoth of Tiridtttes mtd acctsaim 
of Artacea HI. Attack frrt 3Iedia. War of Artahanm I HI.) 

ttith Antiochua the Great. Period of itwctitm. Great deretopment of 
Mfictriaii jMJicer, Paigns of IViopittuM I / .) and Phraates I + 

(Arsaeea S r S) 

Kar 1 mud o&t&f (ec . a Apffdwms) xai i>J -f iaa' f£dp*tw 

xi. li r § 2. 

Selelxtts might perhaps not have accepted his defeat 
as final, had he been altogether free to choose whether 
he would continue the Parthian war or no. The re¬ 
sources of his Empire were so vast, his command of 
men and money so unbounded, that he could easily 
have replaced one army by another, ant] so have pro¬ 
longed the struggle. But renewed troubles had broken 
out in the western portion of his dominions , 1 where 
his brother, Antioch us Hierax, was still in anus against 
his authority. Seleucus felt It necessary to tarn his 
attention to this quarter, and having once retired from 
the Parthian contest, he never afterwards renewed it. s 
Tiridatcs was left unmolested, to act as he thought fit, 
and either to attempt further conquests, or to devote 
lumself to securing those which he had effected. He chose 
the latter course, and during the remainder of his reign 
— a space of above twenty years — lie employed himself 
wholly in strengthening and adorning liis small king¬ 
dom. Having built a number of forts in various strong 

1 Justin, xH.C. J IScTOcato St- > * Sea nfooTC, p. i0 7 note '. 

leueo ntitis rootibus in AhLpltp / 
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positions, ami placet! garrisons in them, he carefully 
selected a site for a new city, which he probably in¬ 
tended to make his capital. The spot chosen combined 
the advantages of being at once delight!al and easily 
defensible. It was surrounded with precipitous rocks, 
which enclosed a plain of extraordinary fertility. Abun¬ 
dant wood and copious streams of water were in die 
neighbourhood. The sod was so rich that it scarcely 
required cultivation, and the woods were so lull of 
game as to aflbrd endless amusement to hunters. 1 To 
the town which he built in this locality, Tiridafes 
gave the name of Dara, a word which the Greeks and 
Romans elongated into Dareium. - Unfortunate 1 y, 
modern travellers have not yet succeeded in identifying 
the site, which should, however, lie towards the East, 1 * 
perhaps in the vicinity of Meshed. 

We may presume that Tiridates, when he bniit this 
remarkable city, intended to make it the seat of govern¬ 
ment, Hecatompylos, as a Greek town, had the same 
disadvantages, which were considered hi later times to 
Tender Seleucia unfit for the residence of the 1 art Ilian 
Court and monarch. Dara, like Ctesiphon, was to be 
wholly Parthian. Its strong situation would render it 


1 1-h.c, f D«to IftxameTito, 

TegmuEii I h fvrtMeum for m at + militern 
legit* cit&Lolla mimit, rivitatts fir- 
mat f urbem quaqne nomine Daram 
in monte Zapnorcenou condit: cu- 
loci eft conditio tsalj ut nequu 
nllillitilis quirt qua m tih?, neqUG 
nmoemug pussit, Itji onim et jiki> 
rtiptk ropihmi undique dngitnr p ut 
tatftU loci nnllift defeuBorfbun : 

ct soli drcuinjacentifi mi in ubertiw 
cfltj ut prapms opibus espItatUT. 
.Itiiii Tonliuni m ajkftruiii cm copin 
est, ut et squarum abimdantia Irfi- 
ot venationum Toluptatibua 
csEomuttir/ 


1 See Piin. IL JV r . W> Tha 
double rcfidQkbkntM-j of Aputortena 
{Zapavortene in one M&) to Zapa- 
Often ^ and of Damom to Bum, 
is enough to abow that PHnj and 
Justin axe speaking of the. sanse 
locality. Tho diKcnpti-i.il of Dtv- 
icium in Pltoy na H foitilitatifl ia- 
dutra locus 4 U a coufirmalion, IF 
quo were needed* 

* This emplacement depends es- 
pi.-cial] v an tlie identification of 
Justin a Zapnortenon with the 
ApaTaretica of Isidore of C haras 
(Man*, Parti. $ 13) t which lay 
between Partbyene and Margiana. 
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easy of defence; its vicinity to forests abounding in 
game would give it special charms in the eyes of per¬ 
sons so much devoted, as the Parthian princes were, to 
the chase. But the intention of Tmdates, if we have 
truly divined it, failed of taking permanent effect. He 
may himself have fixed his abode at Daiu, but bis suc¬ 
cessors did not inherit his predilections; and Heeatom- 
pylos remained, after his reign, as before it, the head¬ 
quarters of the government, and the recognised metro¬ 
polis of Farthia Projser. 1 

After passing in peace and prosperity the last twenty 
years of his reign, Tiridates died in a good old age, 
leaving his crown to a son, whose special name is a 
little uncertain, but who is called by most modems,* 
Artabanus I. 


Artabanus, having ascended the Parthian throne 
about e.c. 214, and being anxious to distinguish him¬ 
self, took advantage of the war raging between Antio- 
chus HI,, the second son of Selcucus Calliuicus, and 
Achasus, one of his rebel satraps, to advance iutu Media, 
and to add to his dominions the entire tract between 
Hyrcama and the Zagros mountains. Of the manner 
in which he effected his conquests we have no account; 
but they seem to have been the fruit of a single cam¬ 
paign, which must have been conducted with <rreat 
vigour and military skill. The Parthian prince appears 
to have occupied Ecbatana, 3 the ancient capital of the 


_ S^ PoWb. x. 38, 5 7; Pi 
! Strak xL tJ h § 1 . 
m D Valiant, Hist. AnuwtL 
Ifl; Beeren p MmmsL r , 300, EL 1 
Plate mSmrtii’s J)iX Gk. a 
J*pm. Biography, to L i. p . 3 , 5 , 
Ua tosj, Jrut<xy m d Cui/uiqe 
Me imttotiHA, p. 4 ; & c , (j|j 

tm qnafeom fee enstenes of u 
«uck kmp je, toL |i. p , *>4 


nate | kit tbe name is given in 
tbe Epitome of TrogtiH PorapeittH, 
nnd tna action are ihosa wrongly 
assigned by Mr. Clinton to Tui- 
datea, 

^ implied in the account 
of Polybius, espeeiuUy in the fiict 
reoonJedj tint Ajittoch^ in te- 
oceupying the plfice, pbmdtnd it 

(Polyhx. 27, 5 hi). 
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Median Empire, and to have thence threatened the 
Mesopotamian countries. Upon receiving intelligence 
of his invasion, Antiochus levied a vast army, 1 and 
set out towards the East with a determination to sub¬ 
jugate all the revolted provinces, and to recover the 
limits of the old Empire of Mentor. Passing the 
Zagros chain, probably by way of Behistun and Ker- 
manshaw, 2 he easily retook Ecbatana, which was an 
open town, 9 and undefended by the Parthians, and 
proceeded to prepare for a further advance eastward 
The route from Ecbatacn to the Caspian Gates crosses, 
of necessity, unless a considerable circuit be taken, 
some large tracts of barren ground, inlets or bays of 
the Great Salt Desert of Iran. Artabanus cherished the 
hope that here the difficulties of the way would effec¬ 
tually bar his enemy's progress, more especially as his 
troops were so numerous, and as water was scanty 
throughout the whole region. The streams which flow 
from Zagros towards the East are few and ^ scanty; 
they mostly fail in summer, which, even in Asia, is the 
campaigning season; and those who cross the desert at 
this time must depend on the wells wherewith the 
more western part of the region is supplied by means 
of Jtanats or underground conduits,* which are some¬ 
times carried many miles from the foot of the mountain*. 
The position of the wells, which were few in number, 
was known only to the natives; 4 and Artabuuus hoped 
that the Syrian monarch would be afraid to place tlio 


1 Justin (sli. 5) make* the num¬ 
ber of liis troops 100,000 foot rtmt 
20,000 Lowe, which is not ut all 
an extravagant estimate. 

1 This is the easiest pass from 
Mesopotamia into Media, and the 
one which is open the earliest. 


* 'Arn'xifTttp Polvh. x. 57, S 8. 

* 'Xrimfu f. Folvb. i. 28 , } 

On the extensive use of katwlt in 
Persia, sac above, p, 7. 

* Polyh, {!**.) 
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lives of Jus soldiers in such doubtful keeping. When, 
however, he found that Antiockus ^as not to be 
deterred by any fears of tins kind, but was bent on 
crossing the desert, he had recourse to the barbaric 
expedients of filling in, or poisoning, the wells along 
the line of route which the Syrian prince was likely to 
follow. But these steps seem to hare been taken too 
Into. Anfiochus, advancing suddenly, caught some of 
the Pftrthmu troops at their barbarous work, and dis- 
ported them without difficulty* He then rapidly 
effected the transit, and pressing forward, was soon in 
the enemy's country , where lie occupied the chief city, 
lie eatompylos,® 

U P t0 tflis point the Parthian monarch had declined 
an engagement. No information has comedown to us 
as to his motives; but they may be readily enough 
conjectured. To draw an enemy fur away from his 
resources, while retiring upon one's own; to entangle a 
numerous host among narrow passes and defiles; to 
decline battle when he offers it, and then to set upon 
him unawares, has always been the practice of weak 
mountain races when attacked by a more numerous foe 
It I* often good policy in such a case even to yield the 
capital without a blow, and to retreat into n more diffi¬ 
cult situation. The assailant must follow whithersoever 

i S T? i° r ^ Ie Coun trj\ leaving him uusub- 
oued Antiochus, aware of this necessity, and rendered 
confident of success by the evacuation of a situation so 

s rung, and so suitable for the Partiiinu tactics as Hoca- 
tompyjos, a ft er fflvmg Ms ^. my Q ^ ^ ^ 

captured capital, set out in pursuit o f Artabnuus, who 

^ f *» 

at the tiino of tins invasion of their * jjJij' I %j . , 
couwnr lj Dnri«* ( n erwL iv ibjd ‘ ■■ *»■ i J * 
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bad withdrawn his forces towards Hyrcauin. To reach 
the rich Uyrcaman valleys, he was forced to cross the 
main chain of the Elburz, which here attains an eleva¬ 
tion of 7000 or 8000 feet, The route which his army 
had to follow was the channel of a winter-torrent, 1 
obstructed with stones and trunks of trees, partly by 
nature, partly by the efforts of the inhabitants. The 
long and difficult ascent was disputed by the enemy 
the whole "way, and something like a pitched battle 
was fought at the top; but Antiochus persevered, and, 
though his army must have suffered severely, descended 
into Byrcania and captured several of the towns.* Here 
our main authority, Polybius, suddenly deserts us, and 
we can give no further account of the wav beyond its 
general result—Artabauus and the Partitions remained 
unsubdued after a struggle which seems to have lasted 
some years; Artabauus himself displayed great valour ; 9 
and at length the Syrian monarch thought it best to con¬ 
clude a peace with him, iu which he acknowledged the 
Parthian independence. It is probable that he exacted 
in return a pledge that the Parthian monarch should lend 
him his assistance in the expedition which he wits bent 
on conducting against JJactria ; * but there is no actual 
proof that the conditions of peace contained this clause. 
We are left in doubt whether Artabauus stood aloof in 
the war which Antiochus waged with Euthydeuius ot 


1 Am japjfpni ypvpuSpprc’. (Ib. I. 

30+ 5 SL) The uf tta Par¬ 

thian rmdlivrwioian Ipwns ii+mifor- 
tunoielv, fct&l eo uncertain that it h 
impoofifttie to follow thu march of 
AntLoclms upon the map. lleciv- 
trimpv]os piob hblj lay bat ween t ho 
tho-Alfltadip onditw*a 
this latter chain wHeJi AnliijeLiis 
hod to emss in order to enter HytCft- 


nii. PoliTti tifl colb U Mouifct X»abu$ T 
1 As iVuabmun and Syrinx. 
a Ju^iica r xli. 5 ; i Adverauo An- 
tirahum Seleud filimn mint rirfofe 
pupumt/ 

+ Thu c.Tprc^iQQ uacd by Justin 
-" f ad poatoemum iu socitiahm cju* 
(sc, Auticcbi) adsumptui est — 
seems io imply wsmething mor« 
than ft mmo peace. 
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Bactria immediately after the dose of his Parthian 
campaigns, or whether he lent his aid to the attempt 
made to crush his neighbour. Perhaps, on the whole, 
it is most probable that, nominally 1 , ho was Antiochus’ 
ally in the war, but that, practically, he gave him little 
help, having no wish to see Syria aggrandized. 

At any rate, whether Euthydemus had to meet the 
attack of Syria only, or of Syria and Parthia in combi, 
nation, the result was, that Bactria, like Parthia, proved 
strong enough to maintain her ground, and that the 
Syrian King, after a while, grew tired of the struggle, 
and consented to terms of accommodation, 1 The 
Bactrian monarchy, like the Parthian, came out of the 
contest unscathed- — indeed we may go further, and say 
tliat the position of the two kingdoms was improved by 
the attacks made upon them, if a prince possessing the 
personal qualities that distinguished the third Antiochus, 
and justified that title of‘Great’ which he derived from 
his Oriental expedition if such a prince, enjoying 
profound peace at home, and directing the whole force 
of his Empire against them, could not succeed in reduc¬ 
ing to subjection the revolted provinces of the north- 


aecomit of hia raptraeni&tiona that 
flgtremg Bactria was netted in 
onEer lu keep in chuck tha northern 
nomads^ who wen? coDtinmiLIv 
threaten an irruption, which* if 
it dbaatouk plnct* would lnubun.^ 
the whole county This h tbo 
iiEst we jnsar of on ojrcTe^aivc atti¬ 
tude being assumed W the ScytMc 
bonlefl across the Jainttea., 
a Apjiian, Syriac, p. a. 

D X fli C Y * T i r' m pj^iftp Tf ITffi 

ArpJ trfptt tPffjj nQierrfrptt-i t 
** 1 Tpu Ovrot, ccff WiAXu tJii 

Com- 

pare PoljJ}. XI. 34 , S to. 


1 Polvb. xL 34 , § 0 , 10 . TIi 
terms were the following :~Eul]n 
*nra* applied Antiochus wit 
pro via ions for hia ormv T and Fum?i 
cierod to him nil hu eSephanL 
AntiochIIJt nllow^d Eutbvdenius t 
TtLain hi# p.-ivemiriH.nt* md recoL- 
niaed hte title of L king. ! A mtu 
najze weji ftmm^cd between J>eme 
triufj the eldest &on of Etiikydemm 
and a daughter of Antiochus, pro 
not of marriage Able bps 
linnlty, an idliiuice, ofFeuairo an 

eluded holwetn the twa power? 
The f* favoniTiblo term^wemJrTantc 
to the Bsc triad moBarebj eh £eHv oi 
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cast, but, whatever military advantages he might gain, 
found conquest impossible;, and returned home, having 
acknowledged as independent kings those whom he 
went out to chastise as rebellious satraps, it was evi¬ 
dent that the kingdoms might look upon themselves as 
firmly established, or* at least* as secure from the 
danger of re-absorption into the Syrian fctate. The 
repulse of Callmicus was a probable indication of the 
fate of all future efforts on the part of Syria to reduce 
Parthia: the conditions of peace granted by Antioch us 
to both countries* after a series of military successes* 
constituted almost a proof that the yoke of Syria would 
never be redmposed on either the Parthian or the 
Bactrian nation. 

With the departure of Autiochus from the East, 
about bc. 206, we enter upon a period when Parthian 
history is, for a quarter ot a ceutliry, almost a blank. 
Kothing more is known of Arsaces III . after Antioch us 
retired ; and nothing at all is known of Ids successor* 
Priapatius, beyond his name and the length of Ins 
reign, which lasted for fifteen years 3 (from about bx\ 
100 to I S 1 ), The reigns of these princes coincide with 
those of Euthydemus and his sou, Demetrius, in Bac- 
tria * and perhaps the most probable solution oi the 
problem of Parthian inactivity at this time is to be 
found in the great development of Bactrian power 
which now took place, and the influence which the two 
neighbouring kingdoms naturally exercised upon each 
other. When Parthia was strong and aggressive, 
Bactria was, for the most part, quiet; and when Bac¬ 
trim shows sigm of vigorous and active life, Parthia 
languishes and retires into the shade. 


JuS’lb, xB. 5, 
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The Enctrian Kingdom, founded (as we have seen ! ) 
a little before the Parthian, sought from the first its 
aggrandisement in the East rather than in the West. 
Tlie Empire of Alexander had included all the countries 
between the Caspian Sea and the Sutlej ; and these 
tracts, which constitute the modem Khoramm, Afghan¬ 
istan, and Pinijaub, had all been to a certain extent 
Hellenised by means of Greek settlements 2 and Greek 
government. But Alexander was no sooner dead than 
a tendency displayed itself in these regions, and parti¬ 
cularly in the more eastern ones, towards a relapse into 
barbarism, or, if this expression be too strong, 3 at any 
mte towards a rejection of Hellenism. During the 
early wars of the ‘Successors ’ the natives of the Pun- 
jaub generally seized the opportunity to revolt; the 
governors placed over the various districts by Alex¬ 
ander were murdered; and the tribes everywhere 
declared themselves free. Among the leaders of the 
revolt was a certain Clmndragupta (or Sandraoottus), 
who contrived to turn the circumstances of the time to 
Ins own special advantage, and. built up a considerable 
kingdom in the for East out of the fragments which had 
detached themselves from what was still called the 
Macedonian Empire. 14 When Seleucus Nicator, about 
B.c. 305, conducted an expedition across the Indus, he 


1 See Above, p. <14. 

3 On the Greek titles founded by 
Alexander in Itoctrin, see Strain, xL 
vf- 5 J . : , . we Amm, 

iv. a, ad fin. j In thg I’nro- 
pamjsus, \b. it. S3; tl|] lij0 
and Ita tributaries, Sttab. XV. £, t D; 

A T¥1' V ‘ 1SJ! Ti '13, ^1, Ac. 

riant the Hindoo civilisation of 
'Wns Slut ftllOptlier ccrti- 
Wmpuble » shown by Low«, in 

bo I* ° r bia Indkcb 
Jliterthimthtmk (toL U. pp, I-JJi), 


* See tspi^ally thi> iiccount of 
JuiatHipi s v. 4 , 5 1 ^- 10 . 11 Transitma 
LK-mtlu in Iiidijk fctit h quia pngt 
moTtetn Aleumdrij vtlud ct'n'icibtia 
s^mtutfa excuse, pmfectra 
fjua occiderot Aucior lilmrCatL? 
Kcuidrocottiia fu^ntt; tiluluni 

J [burnt bs poet \iet<main in utiiTri- 
t&tzm Tc-rtyntt ? squidsm occupfito 
rtgiio r i^opulunii qnnn ah extonm 
dtREiiinutionei TindicpLi'-emty ipse ser- 
vitio premdbat. 5 
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found this monarch established in the tract between the 
Indus and the Granges, 1 ruling over extensive dominions 
and nt the head of a vast force, 2 It is uncertain whe¬ 
ther the two rivals engaged in hostilities or no. 8 At 
any rate, a peace was soon made ; and Scleucus, in 
return for five hundred elephants, ceded to Sandra- 
coitus certain lands on the west bank of the Indus, 
which had hitherto been regarded as Macedonian. 4 
These probably consisted of the low grounds between 
the Indus and die foot of the mountains—the districts 
of Peshawar, Butinoo, Hurwnt, Shikarpoor, and Kurra- 
chee — which are now in British occupation. Thus 
Hellenism in these parts receded more and mare, the 
Sanskridc Indians recovering by degrees the power and 
independence of which they had been deprived by 
Alexander. 

This state of things could not have been pleasing to 
the Greek princes of Bactria, who must have felt that 
the reaction towards barbarism in these parts tended 
to isolate them, and that there was a danger of their 
being crushed between the Parthians on the one hand 
and the perpetually advancing Indians on the other. 
When Antioch us the Great, after concluding his treaty 
with Euthydemus, marched eastward, the Bactrian 
monarch probably indulged in hopes that the Indians 


1 XV*libafbm, on iIlu 'Ci AEjzee, I* 
matte tho lie id of iba kingdom of 
SerndnucottuH hy Struo. who fal~ 
lows tho eve witness, Merartbeoefl 
(it, l h §" 36)* Plutarch (Fit. 
AUa\ § 02) extends the Pneaan 
Indian?, over whom he mletl+ to 
the ‘Altars of Alcalde*/ which 
were cm the HyphnslH, or Sutlej 
(Die hL Sic. xvib 05, & Ij- Scloucus 
most have come into contact with 
Swidtttfottus in the Punjnub region. 

1 Stiftho (Lafc) gives as the 


amount of his farce -SOQ/HM); Hii- 
tardi (I s.c.), 600^000. 

5 Appiau meationA hostilities 

(Vi* trenciifn^ i « Tf ffl !■ 

(ij'-nfcVft Fhu* TfJH it v Tow 

Si'p'inc* pL 12^3, B) y but 
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auce r 

* Strabo. Lk.c. Plutarch (TO + 
A/aj, § &2) nkunticn* the etephwitsj 
hat mt the cession of territory. 
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would receive a check, and that the Greek frontier 
would be again carried to the Indus, if not to the Sutlej. 
But, if so, he was disappointed. Antiochus, instead of 
making war upon the Indians, contented himself with 
renewing the old alliance of the Seleurid® with the 
Maurja princes, 1 and obtaining a number of elephants 
from Sophagesenus, the grandson of Sandracottus * It 
is even possible that he went further, and made ces¬ 
sions of territory in return for this last gift, 3 which 
brought the Indian frontier still nearer than before to 
that of Bactria. At any rate, the result of the Indian 
expedition of Antiochus seems to have been unsatisfac¬ 
tory to Euthydernus, who shortly afterwards commenced 
what are called ‘ Indian Wars ’ 4 on his south-eastern 
frontier, employing in them chiefly the arms of his sou, 
Demetrius. During the later years of Euthydemus, and 
the earlier ones oi Demetrius, the Bactrmn rule was 
rapidly extended over the greater portion of the modern 
Afghanistan; 4 nor did it even stop them The anus 
of Demetrius were carried across the Indus into the 
Puujaub region; 6 and the city of Euthyrnedeia upon 
the Hydaspes remained to later times an evidence of 
the extent of his conquests, 7 From b.c. 206 to about 
b.c. !Si> was the most flourishing period of the Bactrian 


1 On iMs dynnsllc appellation 
**5 Lassen, fwl&cAi Aiterthums- 
hmde T voL LL p, ]ft0. 
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monarchy, which expanded during that space from a 
small kingdom into a considerable empire. 1 * 

The power and successes of the Bactrian princes at 
this time account sufficiently for the fact that the con¬ 
temporary Parthian monarchs stood upon their guard* 
and undertook no great expeditions. Axsaees III., who 
continued on the throne for about ten or twelve years 
after his peace with Antiochus, and Priapatius, or 
Arsaces TV., his son, who succeeded him, and had a 
reign of fifteen years, were content, as already observed, 3 * * * 
to watch over their own State, husbanding its resources, 
and living at peace with all their neighbours. It was 
not till Phmates I. (Arsaces V.), the 
eon of Priapatius, had mounted the 
throne, B.c. 181, that this policy 
was departed from, and Parthiu, 
which had remained tranquil for a 
quarter of a century, once more 
aroused herself, and assumed an 
attitude of aggression. 

The quarter to which Phraates L directed his arms 
was the country of the Mardians, a poor but warlike 
people, 8 who appear to have occupied a portion of the 
Elburz range, probably that immediately south of 
Mazauderan and Asterabad. 1 The reduction of these 



1 The coin 3 of Eutbydemus we 
found qv r- r a vridn space, md aftow 
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fierce mountaineers is likely to have occupied him for 
some years, since their country was exceedingly strong 
and difficult- 1 Though the ifardi were (nominally, at 
any rate) subjects of the Seleucidse, we do not hear of 
any assistance being rendered them, or. indeed, of any 
remonstrance being made against the unprovoked 
aggression of the Parthian monarch. The reign of 
Phraates I. in Partlua coincides with that of Scleucus 
IV. (Philopator) in Syria ; and we may account for the 
inactivity of this prince, in part by his personal cha¬ 
racter, which to weak and pacific, 2 in part by the 
exhaustion of Syria at the time, in consequence of his 
father’s great war with Pome (n.c. 197-190), and of the 
heavy contribution which, was imposed upon him at 
the close of it. Syria may scarcely have yet recovered 
sufficient strength to enter upon a new straggle, espe¬ 
cially one with a distant and powerful enemy. The 
material interests of the Empire may also have seemed 
to be but little touched by the war, since the Hard) 
were too poor to furnish much tribute; and it is possi¬ 
ble, if not even probable, that their subjection to Syria 
had long been rather formal than real* Scleucus 
therefore allowed the MIndians to be reduced, conceiv¬ 
ing, probably, that their transfer to the dominion of the 
Arsacuke neither increased the Parthian power nor 
diminished his own. 

But the nation which submits to be robbed of a pro¬ 
vince, however unproductive and valueless, must look 

1 Anri an, ts.c.; Q, Curt. Hist, History, to!, ili. n 44,5 E, T, 
yi. 1 ho latter writer saya; “ The Afiiidiiuii tchib a robber 

‘ Interinra region]* ejua hatitl iime tribe, whose allegiance to l’erti* 
mik side mafnfl, Twationu [Alex- had eat wirliglilly on them. They 
awlnl csenitiii potent. Jugs submitted to Alexander, but pro- 
pjontiuTi], pnealtie svlvre, rupegqste tnhlr reverted good nft-'-r to tneir 
,n V^J“J"?"*- „ old condition. 

Aiobuhr, Ltxturn on jivcititi 
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to having the process repeated at intervals, until it 
bestirs itself and offers resistance. There is reason to 
believe that Pkraates had no sooner conquered the 
Mavdinns than lie cast his eyes on an adjacent district, 
and resolved to add it to his territories. Tilts was the 
tract lying immediately to the west of the Caspian 
Gates, which was always reckoned to Media, forming, 
however, a distinct district, known as Media Rhagiana. 1 * 
It was a region of much natural fertility, being vatei etl 
by numerous streams from the Elburz range, and pos¬ 
sessing a soil of remarkable productiveness. Its breadth 
was not great, since it consisted of a mere strip between 
the mountains and the Salt Desert which occupies the 
whole centre of the Iranie table-land; but it extended 
iu length at least a hundred and fifty miles, from the 
Caspian Gates to the vicinity of Kasvin. Its capital 
city, from a remote antiquity, was linkages, 3 situated 
near the eastern extremity of the strip, probably at the 
spot now called KM Erij* about twenty-three miles 
from the ‘Gates/ On this region it is clear that 
Pkraates cast a covetous eye. How much of it he 
actually occupied is doubtful; but it is at least certain 
that he effected a lodgment in its eastern extremity, 
which must have put the whole region in jeopardy. 
Nature has set a remarkable barrier between the more 
eastern and the more western portions of Occidental Asia, 


1 r*ieL Char. NnflK Purth, | 7- 
Ccit&ruire Strab, xL § 7 5 TJiocI- 
Sic, *ix. I4 t § & = PtoL Gwjr. ti+ L>. 

* See tha descriptions of I’mMr 
(JE TumAmt* pp. 237, 2SS), mi I Kin- 
ntir (Fmian Empfa, p. lift). 

3 Hinges appeoia in the Zendft- 
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About midway in the tract which lies due south of the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz range in this part is oue of 
so tremendous a character, and northward abuts so 
closely on the Caspian, that all communication between 
die east and the west necessarily passes to the south of 
it. In this quarter the Great, Desert offering an insu¬ 
perable obstacle to transit, the line of communication 
lias to cling to the flanks of the mountain chain, the 
narrow strip between the mountains and the desert — 
rarely ten miles in width—being alone traversable. 
But about long. 52° 20'’ this strip itself fails, A rocky 
spur runs due south from the Elburz into the desert 
for a distance of some twenty or thirty miles, breaking 
the lino of communication, and seeming at first sight 
to obstruct it completely. 1 This, however, is not the 
case absolutely. The spur itself is penetrable by two 
passes, one where it joins the Elburz, which is the 
more difficult of the two. and another, further to the 
south, which is easier. 2 The latter, now known as the 
Girdtmi Sudurruh pass, constitutes the famous‘Pykc 
Caspim. Through this pass alone can armies proceed 
from Armenia, Media, and Persia eastward, or from 
Turkestan, Khorasan, and Affghanisfan into the more 
western parts of Asia. The-position is therefore one of 
primary importance. It was to guard it that Phages 
was built so near the eastern end of its territory. So 
long as it remained in the possession of Syria, Parthian 
aggression was checked. Rhagiana, the rest of Media, 
and the other provinces were safe, or nearly so. On 
the other hand, the loss ol it to Partbia laid the eastern 
provinces open to her, and was at once almost equiva- 


1 Fms<rt T Khoramn? p. 2H>!. 

2 AHctftif AfrnarcM^ La.c. Th*. 
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lent to tlie loss of nil Bhagiana, which had no other 
natural protection. Now we find that PL routes sur¬ 
mounted the 1 * Gates,' and effected a lodgment in the 
plain country beyond them. He removed a portion of 
the conquered Mardians from their mountain homes to 
the city of Charms, which was on the western side of the 
Gates, 1 probably on the site now occupied by the ruins 
known as Ummikif? Their location in this strong 
post 3 was a menace to the neighbouring town of Ullages, 
winch can scarcely have maintained itself long against 
an enemy encamped at its doors. We are not informed, 
however, of any results which followed on the occupa¬ 
tion of Cbarax during the life-time of Phraates. His 
reign lasted only seven years—from b.c. 1S1 to B.C. 

174 _and it is thus probable that he died before there 

was time for his second important conquest to have any 
further consequences. 

Phraates had sufficient warning of bis coming 
dece ase to make preparations with respect to a suc¬ 
cessor. Though he had several sons, some of whom 
were (we must suppose) of sullicieut age to have 
ascended the throne,' he left his crown to his brother, 
Mithridates. He felt, probably, that the State re- 
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quircd the direction of ft firm Land, that war might at 
any time break out with either Syria or Bactria; 
while, if the career of conquest on which he had made 
Parthia enter, were to bo pursued, he could trust his 
brother better than any of his sons to conduct aggres¬ 
sive expeditions with combined vigour and prudence. 
We shall sec, as the history proceeds, how Mithridates 
justified his choice. Phraates would also appear to 
have borue his brother especial affection, since he 
takes the name of 1 Philadelphus ’ (brother-loving) 
upon his coins. 1 It must Lave been a satisfaction to 
him that he was able by his last act at once to consult 
for the good of his country, and to gratify a sentiment 
on which it is evident that he prided himself. 


1 See Ian day's -PrtrfAuwijp. 1SB. Tin* subjoined Ls fmm a coin of this 
monarch* 
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CHAPTER V. 



Death o/acawtew. 

< MlthtidJiti, insignia virtu tie viw, rclkfliil uaperiiun (Pbraiuv(<js), 

1 Justin, aa.«. 


The reign of Mithridates L is tlie most important in 
the Parthian history. Receiving from his brother 
Phraates a kingdom of but narrow dimensions, con¬ 
fined (as it would seem) between the city of Charax 
on the one side, and the river Anus, or Heri rud, on 
ihe other, he trattsfonned it, within the space of thirty- 
seven years (which was the time that his reign lasted), 
into a great and flourishing Empire. It is not too 
much to say that, but for him, Parthia might have 



Cato Ef aptliftiate-1 (Cfwt) 


remained a mere petty State on the outskirts of the 
Syrian Jringdom, and instead of becoming a rh w to 
Rome, might have sunk shortly into obscurity and 
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As commonly happens in the grand changes which 
constitute the turning-points of history, the way for 
Mithridatcs’ vast successes was prepared by a long 
train of antecedent circumstances. To show how the 
rise of the Parthians to greatness in the middle of the 
second century before our era was rendered possible, 
we must turn aside once more from our proper subject 
and cast a glance at the condition of the two kingdoms 
between which Parthia stood, at the time when 
Mi t hr (dates ascended the throne. 

The Bactrian monarchs, in their ambitious struggles 
to possess themselves of the tracts south of the Paro- 
pamisus, 1 and extending from the Heri-rud to the 
Sutlej and the mouths of the Indus, overstrained the 
strength of their State, and by shifting the centre of 
its power injured irretrievably its principle of cohesion. 
As early as the reign of Demetrius 2 a tendency to 
disruption showed itself, Eucratidas having held the 
supreme power for many years in Baetria itself, while 
Demetrius exercised authority on the southern side 
of the mountains. 3 It is true that at the death of 
Demetrius this tendency was to a certain extent 
cheeked, since Eucratidas was then able to extend his 
sway over almost the whole of the Bactrian territory. 4 


■ See above* ds. it. p. (S 2 . 
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But the old evil recurred shortly, though m a 
pronounced form. Eucratidns, without being actually 
supplanted in the north by a rival, found that hecoiild 
devote to that portion of the Empire but a small part 
of his attention, The southern countries and die 
prospect of southern and eastern conquests engrossed 
him. While he carried on successful wavs with the 
Arachotians, the Ihanghms, and the Indians ot the 
Puujaub region, his hold on the more northern 
countries was relaxed, and they began to slip from h s 
grasp. 1 Incursions of the nomad Scyths front the 
Steppes carried fire and sword over portions of these 
provinces, some of which were even, it » probable, 

seized and occupied by the invaders, . . 

Such was, it would seem, the condition. of Baclria 
under Eueratidas, the contemporary of Mithndita. 
In Syria, Antiochus Epiphaues had succeeded _ 
brother Scieueus IV. (Plulopator) about a y&irhefo 
Mithridatea ascended the Parthian throne. _ c 
a prince of coinage and energy ; but Ins hands were 
My occupied ridi in Egypt. Vutodne, and 

Armenia, and the distent East could attract hut a »nn>ll 
share of his thought or attention. The claim put 
forward by Egypt to the possession of OoeteSyna and 

Palestine, promised to Ptolemy I ■ (H was ^ v^Lchus 
a dowry mxh Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus 
the Great, led to hostilities in the south-west which 
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lasted continuously for four years (b.c. 171 to b.c. 168), 
and were complicated during two of them with troubles 
in Judnia, rashly provoked by the Syrian monarch, 
who, unaware of the stubborn temper of the Jews, 
goaded them into insurrection, 1 The war with Egypt 
came to an end in u.c. 168; it brought Syria no 
advantage, since Rome interposed, and required the 
restitution of all conquests. The war with die Jews 
had no such rapid termination. Antiochus, having not 
only plundered and desecrated the Temple, but having 
set himsdf to eradicate utterly the Jewish religion, and 
completely Hellenise the people, was met with the 
most determined resistance on the part of a moiety of 
the nation. A patriotic party rose up under devoted 
leaders, 2 who asserted, and in the end secured, the 
independence of their country. Not alone during the 
remaining years of Epiphanes, but for half a century 
alter his death, throughout seven reigns, the sLru"ide 
eontmued ; Judrca taking advantage of every trouble 
and difficulty m Syria to detach herself more ‘and more 
completely from her oppressor; being a continual 
thorn m her side, a constant source of weakness pre¬ 
venting more than anything else the recovery of her 
power. The triumph which Epiphanes obtained in 
the distant] Armenia (b.c. 1G6-5). where he defeated 
and cap ured the king, Artaxias,’ was a poor set-off 
against the foe which he had created to himself at his 
doors through his cruelty and intolerance. 

In another quarter, too, the Syrian power received 

. TI, *<W™W tempts h«d,iu soawifflUnces, 

“•**“ ** ra I““V of Ateamto’, g Cn «;.l 8 and ■ Sue- 
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cessors; 1 their treasuries remained unviolated, and 
contained large hoards of the precious metals. Epi- 
phanes, having exhausted Ms own exchequer by Ins 
wars and his lavish gifts, saw in these unplundcied 
stores a means of replenishing it, and made a journey 
into his south-eastern provinces for the purpose. Tim 
natives of Elymais, however, resisted his attempt, and 
proved strong enough to defeat it; 1 the baffled monarc 
retired to Tab®, where he shortly afterwards Fell sick 
and died. In the popular belief his death was a judg¬ 
ment upon liim for his attempted sacrilege r and in the 
exultation caused by the event, the bauds winch joined 
these provinces to the Empire must undoubtedly have 

been loosened. . 

Nor did the removal of Epiphanes (b.c. 164) im¬ 
prove the condition of affairs in Syria. The throne 
fell to his son, Antiochus Eupator, a boy of nine, 
according to Appian, 3 or, according to another autho¬ 
rity, 4 of twelve years of age. The regent, Lysias, 
exercised the chief power, and was soon engaged m a 
war with the Jews, 6 whom the death of Epiphanes 
had encouraged to fresh efforts. The authority of 
Lysias was further disputed by a certain Philip, whom 
Epiphanes, shortly before his death, had made tutor 
to the young king. 0 The claims of this tutor to the 
regent’s office being supported by a considerable por¬ 
tion of the army, a civil war arose between him and 
Lysias, which raged for the greater part of two years 
(B.c. 1GS—2), terminating in the defeat smtl death 
of Philip. But Syrian affair s did not even then settle 


1 Polvb. 11; 1 vi. tlio C*UM of their oppn^ot s bh- 
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down into tranquillity. A prince of the Seleudd 
house, Demetrius by name, tlie son of Seleueus XY., 
and consequently the first cousin of Eupator, was at 
this time detained in Dome as a hostage, having been 
sent there during bis father’s lifetime, as a security for 
his fidelity. Demetrius, with some reason, regarded 
his claim to the Syrian throne as better than that of 
his cousin, the son of the younger brother, and being 
in the full vigour of early youth, 1 lie determined to 
nssert his pretensions in Syria, and to mate a bold 
stroke for the crown. Haring failed to obtain the 
Senates consent to his quitting Italy, he took his 
departure secretly,® crossed the Mediterranean in a Car¬ 
thaginian vessel, and landing in Asia, succeeded within 
a few months in establishing himself as Syrian monarch. 

Erom this review it sufficiently appears that the 
condition of things, both in Syria and Hactriu, was 
favourable to any aspirations which the power that lav 
between them might entertain after dominion and 
self-sggramlkement. The Syrian and Hadrian km«s, 
at the time of Mithridates’ accession, were, both "of 
them, men of talent and energy- but the Syrian 
monarch was soon involved in difficulties at home, 
while the Bactrian had Ms attention attracted to pros¬ 
pects ol advantage in a remote quarter. Mithridates 
might, perhaps, have attacked the territory of either 
, 1 an equal chance of victory; and as Ids pre¬ 

decessor had set him the example of successful warfare 

frofl , tier ’ we mi 2 ht h“ve expected his 
dnt ^ i’ 1 ° ^ cei1 direction, against the 

dependencies of Syria. But circumstances which we 
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cannot exactly trace determined his choice differently. 
While Eucratidas was entangled in his Indian wars, 
Mitbxklates invaded the Bactrkn territory' where it 
adjoined Parthia, and added to his Empire after a 
short struggle, two provinces, called respectively Tm iua 
and that of Aspionusd It is conjectured that thesis pro¬ 
duces lay towards the north and the north-west, the 
one being that of the Turanians proper, and the other 
that of the Aspasiatte, 5 who dwelt between the Jaxartca 
ami the Oxus. 3 But there is scarcely sufficient ground 
for forming even a conjecture on the subject, since 
speculation has nothing but the names themselves to 

rest upon. 4 ., . 

Successful in this quarter, llithndates, a few years 

later having waited until the Syrian throne was oc¬ 
cupied bv the boy Ettpator, and the two claimants 
of the regency, Lysias and Philip, were contending m 
arms for the supreme power, made suit. I.■uly an ex¬ 
pedition towards the west, falling upon Media, winch, 
though claimed by the Syrian kings ns a province of 
their Empire, was perhaps at this time almost, iF not 
quite, independent. 5 The Modes offered a vigorous 
resistance to his attack; and, in the war which fb 
lowed, each side had in turn the advantage; but 
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eventually the Parthian prince proved victorious, and 
the great and valuable province of Media Magna was 
added to the dominions of the Ar&ackke. A certain 
Bacasls was appointed to govern it, whether as satrap 
or as tributary monarch k not apparent; 1 while the 
Parthian king, recalled towards home by a revolt, 
proceeded to crush rebellion' before resuming his 
career of conquest. 

Ihe revolt which now occupied for a time the at tern 
tion of Mithridates was that of Hyrcania. 5 The Hyr- 
canfons were Arlans in race; they were brave and 
high-spirited, 5 and under the Persian monarchs had 
enjoyed some exceptional privilege^ which placed 
ihem above the great mass of the conquered nations. 
It was natural that they should dislike the yoke of a 
Turanian people: and it was wise of them to make 
their effort to obtain their freedom before Partlun 
gu.w into a power against which revolt would be 
utterly hopeless. Hyrcauia might now expect to be 
joined by the Medea, and even the Maidi, who were 
Arams like themselves,* and could not yet have forgotten 
, P lea3UJ te of independence. But though the effort 
V!'""' [ ^. )£: keen id-timed, it was unsuccess- 

uI * ^o aid was given to the rebels, so far as we hear, 
>> .ui} nt t ieir neighbours. Mithridates T prompt 
return nipped the insurrection in the bud; Hyrcauia 
at once submitted, and became for centuries the 
obedient vassal of her powerful neighbour 

The conquest of Media had brought the Tarthiaus 
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Into contact with the rich country of Susiana or Ely- 
Tmifa ; and it was not long before Mithridates, haring 
crashed the Hyrcanian revolt, again advanced west* 
ward, and invaded this important province. EhTuai's 
appears to have had a king of its own, 1 * who must 
either have been a vassal of the Seleuckl®, or have 
acquired an independent position by revolt after the 
death of Epiphanes. In the war which followed 
between this monarch and Mithridates, the Elymmaus 
proved wholly unsuccessful, and Mithridates rapidly 
overran the country and added it to his dominions* 
After this he appears to have received the submission 
of the Persians on the one hand, and the Babylonians 
on the other, 1 and to have rested on Ms laurels for 
some years, 3 haring extended the Parthian sway from 
the Hindoo Eoosh to the Euphrates. 

The chronological data, which have come down 
to us for this period, are too scanty to allow of any 
exact statement of the number of years occupied by 
Mithridatcs in effecting these conquests. All that can 
be said is, that he appears to have commenced them 
about B.c, 1G3, and to have concluded them some time 
before n.c. 140, when he was in his turn attacked by 
the Syrians. Probably they had been all effected by 
the year b.c. 150; since there is reason to behove that 
about that time 4 Mithridatcs found his power sufficiently 
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established in the west to allow of his Once more turn¬ 
ing his attention eastward, and renewing Isis aggres¬ 
sions upon the Bactrian kingdom, which had passed 
from the rule of Eucratidas under that of his son and 
successor, Heliocles. 1 

Heliocles, who was allowed by his father a quasi- 
royal position,'* obtained the full possession of the 
BacIrian throne by the crime of parricide. It is 
conjectured that lie regarded with disapproval his 
father’s tame submission to Parthian ascendancy, and 
desired the recovery of the provinces which Eucratadas 
had been content to cede for the sake of peace. 5 We 
arc told that he justified his crime on the ground that 
his father was a public enemy ; 4 which is best ex¬ 
plained by supposing that he considered him the friend 
of Buctria s great enemy, Par thin. If this be the true 
account of the circumstances under which he became 
king, his accession would have been a species of chal¬ 
lenge to the Parthian monarch, whose ally ho had 
assassinated. Mithridates accordingly marched against 
him with all speed, and easily defeating his troops, took 
possession of the greater part of his dominions. 1 Elated 
by this success, he is said to have pressed eastward, to 
have invaded India, and over-run the country as far as 
the river Hydaspes; 6 but, if it be true that his arms pone- 
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tratL-d ao far, it is, at any rate, certain that he did not here 
effect any conquest, Greek monarch s 1 of the Bactxian 
series continued masters of Cibnl and Western India 
till about u. c, 126 ^ no Far till an coins are found in this 
region; nor do the best authorities claim for Mithridates 
atiy dominiou beyond the mountains which enclose on 
the west the valley of the Indus. 

By his war with Hdioclcs the empire of Mithridates 
reached its greatest extension. It comprised now, 
besides Perth ia Proper, Bactria, Aria, Dranginua, 
Arachosia, Marghma, Epcatiia, the country of the 
Hard!, Media Magna, Susiana, Persia, and Babylonia. 
Yen' probably its limits were still wider. The power 
which possessed Parthia, Ilyrcauia, and Bactria, would 
rule almost of necessity over the whole tract between 
the Elbur/. range and the Oxus, if not even over the 
region between the Oxusand the Jaxartes: that which 
held the Caspian mountains and eastern Media could 
not fail to have influence over the tribes of the Iranic 
desert; while Assyria Proper would naturally follow 
the fortunes of Babylonia and Busiana.' btdl the ex¬ 
tent of territory thus indicated rests only on conjecture. 
IF we coniine ourselves to what is known by positive 
evidence, we can only say that the Parthian Kingdom 
of this period contained, at least, the twelve provinces 
above enumerated. It thus stretched from east to west 
a distance of fifteen hundred miles between die Sulei¬ 
man mountains and the Euphrates, varying m width from 
three or four hundred miles—or even more—towards 
the west and east, to a narrow strip of less than a 
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hundred miles towards the centre. It probably coni' 
prised an area of about 450,000 square miles 5 which 
is somewhat less than that of the modern Perak. 

Unlike the modern Persia, however, the territory 
Consisted almost entirely of productive regions. The 
excellent quality of the soil in Parthia Proper, Hyreania, 
and Hargiana, lias been already noticed.* Bactria, the 
next province to Margiana towards the east, was less 
uniformly fertile ; but still it contained a considerable 
proportion of good land along the course of the Oxus 
and its tributaries, which was cultivated iu vineyards 
and cornfields, or else pastured large herds of cattle . 2 3 
The Mardian mountain territory was well wooded and 
the plain between the mountains and the Caspian was 
rich iu the extreme . 4 Media, where it adjoined on the 
desert, was comparatively sterile ; but still even here 
an elaborate system of artificial irrigation brought a 
belt of land under culture.® Further west, in the 
Zagros chain, Media comprised some excellent pasture 
lauds , 6 together with numerous valleys as productive as 
any in Asia . 7 Elymals was, in part, of the same cha¬ 
racter with the mountainous portion of Media, while 
beyond the mountains it sank down into a rich alluvium, 
not much inferior to the Babylonian . 8 Babylonia itself 
was confessedly the most fertile country in Asia. It 
produced wheat, barley, millet, sesame, vetches, dates, 
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and fruits of all kinds. 1 The return of tile wheat crop 
was from fifty to a hundred-and-fifty-fold ; 2 while that 
of the barley crop was three hundred-fold. 3 4 The dates 
were of unusual size and superior flavour; * and 
the palm, which abounded throughout the region, 
furnished an hi exhaustible supply both of fruit and 
timber. 5 

The great increase of power which Mi thri dates had 
obtained by his conquests could not be a matter of 
iudiflcreuce to the Syrian monarch. 1 ?. Their domestic 
troubles—the contentions between Philip and Lysias, 
between Lysias and Demetrius So ter, Sotcr and Alex¬ 
ander Bulas, Dahis and Demetrius II., Demetrius IT. and 
Trvphou, had so engrossed them for the space of twenty 
years (from b.c. 162 to B.C. 142), that they had felt it 
impassible, or hopeless, to attempt any expedition 
towards the East, for the protection or recovery of their 
provinces. Mithridateshad been allowed to pursue Ills 
career of conquest unopposed, so far as the Syrians 
were concerned, and to establish his sway from the 
Hindoo Koosh to the Euphrates. Put a time at last 
came when home dangers were less pressing, and a 
prospect of engaging the terrible Parthians with success 
seemed to present itself. The second Demetrius had 
uot, indeed, wholly overcome his domestic enemy, 
Tryphon ; but lie had so far brought him into dill Scul¬ 
lies as to believe that he might safely be left to be 
dealt with by his wife, Cleopatra, and by his captains. 6 
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At the .fame time the condition of affairs in the East 
seemed to invite his interference. Mitiiridates ruled 
liis new conquests with some strictness, 1 suspecting, pro¬ 
bably, their fidelity, and determined that lie would not 
by any remissness allow them to escape from Ids grasp. 
The native inhabitants could scarcely lie much attached 
to the Syro-Maeedoniana, who had certainly not 
treittod them very tenderly ■ ? but a possession of 170 
yeaivi’ duration confers prestige in the East, and a 
strange yoke may have galled more than one to whose 
pressure they had become accustomed. Moreover, all 
the provinces which Parthin took from Syria contained 
Greek towns, and their inhabitants might at all times 
Ik; depended oil to side with their countrymen against 
the Asiatics. At the present conjuncture, too, the muu- 
tier of the malcontents was swelled by the addition of 
the recently subdued Bactrians, who hated the Parthian 
joke, and longed earnestly for a chance of recoverin' 1, 
their freedom. 

11 ms when Demetrius IT., anxious to escape the 
reproach of inertness, 3 determined, to make an expedi¬ 
tion against the great Parthian monarch, he found 
himself welcomed as a deliverer by a considerable 
number of his enemy’s subjects, whom the harshness, 
or the novelty, of the Parthian rule had offended. 4 The 
malcontents joined lus standard as lie advanced ; and 
supported, as he thus was, by Persian, Elymrean. and 
baetnau contingents, he engaged and defeated die Par- 
thians m several battles* Upon this, Mithridates, 
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finding himself inferior in strength, Lad recourse to 
stratagem, and having put Demetrius off his guard by 
proposals of peace, 1 attacked him, defeated him, and 
took him prisoner. 3 The invading army appears to 
have been destroyed. 3 The captive monarch was, in 
the first instance, conveyed about to the several nations 
which had revolted, and paraded before each in turn, 
as a proof to them of their folly in lending him aid ■ J 
but afterwards he was treated in a manner befitting his 
rank and the high character of his captor. 1 Assigned 
a residence in Hyrcania, he was maintained in princely 
state, and was even promised by Mithridatcs the hand 
of his daughter, Rhodogmie. E The Parthian monarch, 
it is probable, had the design of conquering Syria, and 
thought it possible that lie might find it of advantage to 
have a Syrian prince in his camp, well-disposed towards 
him, connected by marriage, and thus fitted for the 
position of tributary monarch. But the schemes of 
Hithridates proved abortive. Hie career had now 
reached its close. Attacked by illness 7 not very long 
after his capture of Demetrius, his strength proved 
insufficient to bear up against the malady, and be 
died after a glorious reign of about thirty-eight years, 
b.c. 136. 
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CHAPTER YI 
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■ EcJt, ft!Ague i't Ii'pQ ammo, 1 —Jurtifi, XXXTuL, £>, $ 3+ 

The Parthian institutions possessed great simplicity ■ 
and it is probable that they took a shape in the reign 
of Arsaees L, or, at any rate, of Tiridates, which was 
not greatly altered afterwards. Permanency Is the law 
of Oriental governments ; and in a monarchy which, 
lasted less than five hundred years, it is not likely that 
many changes occurred. The Parthian institutions arc 
referred to Mith relates I., rather than to TirHates, 
because in the reign of Mithi idates Partlna entered 
upon a new phase of her existence— became an empire 
instead of a mere monarchy * and the sovereign of the 
time could not but have reviewed the circumstances of 
his State, and have determined either to adopt the 
previous institutions of his country, or to reject them. 
Mithridates I. had attained a position which entitled 
and enabled him to settle the Parthian constitution 
as he thought best ; and, if he maintained an earlier 
ai-mngement, which is uncertain, lie must have done so 
of h:s own free will, simply because he preferred the 
existing Parthian institutions to any other. Thus the 
institutions maybe regarded us starting from him, since 
he approved them, and made them those of the Par¬ 
thian EMPIRE. 

lake most sovereignties which have arisen out of an 
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association of chiefs banding themselves together for 
warlike purposes under a single? head, the Parthian 
monarchy was limited* The king was permanently 
advised by two councils, consisting of persons not of 
his own nomination, whom rights, conferred by birth or 
office* entitled to their seats > One of these was a family 
conclave (conoiliupt, damGSttcum) , or assembly of the 
fall-grown males of the Poyal House ; the other was a 
Senate comprising both the spiritual and the temporal 
chief* of the nation, the Sophi, or c Wise Men, and the 
Magi, or 4 Priests/ 1 Together these two bodies consti¬ 
tuted the Megirtanes, the < Nobles 1 or 4 Great Men — 
the privileged class which to a considerable extent 
checked and 001111 * 01 !cd the monarch. T he monarchy 
was elective, but only in the house of the Arsacidm; 
and the concurrent vote of both councils was necessaiy 
in the appointment of a new king. Practically, the 
ordinary Jaw of hmdSmy d.-i/cctni^cai^r.Oiave been 
followed, unless in the ease where a king left no son of 
sufficient age to exercise the royal office* Under such 
circumstances, the Megbtanes usually nominated the 
late king’s next brother to succeed him / or, if he hud left 
behind him no brother, went back to an uncle. 3 When 
the line of succession hud once been changed, the right 
of the elder branch was lost, and did not revive unless 
the branch preferred died out or possessed no member 
qualified to rule. When a king had been duly nomi¬ 
nated by the two councils, the right of placing the 
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diadem upon Ilia head belonged to the Suren a, 1 the 
4 iieM-MarshaV or ‘ Commander in Chief of the Par¬ 
thian armies. 1 The Mcgistanes further claimed and 
sometimes exercised the right of deposing a monarch 
whose conduct displeased them: but an attempt to 
exercise this privilege was sure to be followed by a 
civil war, no monarch accepting his deposition without 
a struggle; and force, not right, practically determining 
whether be should remain king or no. 

Alter a king was once elected and firmly fixed upon 
the throne, his power appeal’s to have been nearly 
despotic. At any rate, he could put to death without 
trial whomsoever he chose ; and adult memljers of the 
ltoyal House, who provoked the reigning monarch's 
jealousy, were constantly so treated. 4 Probably it 
would have been more dangerous to arouse the fears of 
the 1 Sophi and 4 Magi.' The latter especially were a 
powerful body, consisting of an organised hierarchy, 
which had come down from undent times, and was 
feared and venerated by all classes of the people. 3 
Their numbers at the close of the Empire, counting 
adult males only, are reckoned at eighty thousand; 4 
they possessed considerable tracts of fertile laud* and 
were the sole inhabitants of many large towns or vil¬ 
lages, which they were permitted to govern as they 
pleased. 6 The arbitrary power of the monarehs must, 
in practice, have been largely checked by the privileges 
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of this numerous priestly caste, of which it would seem 
that in later times they l>ecame jealous, thereby pre¬ 
paring tlie way for their own down tat. 1 * 

The dominion of the Parthian* over the conquered 
provinces was maintained by reverting to the system 
which had prevailed generally through the East before 
the accession of the Persians to power, and establishing 
in the various countries either viceroys, holding office 
for life, or sometimes dependent dynasties of kings." 
Li either case, the rulers, so long as they paid tribute 
regularly to the Parthian mon&rchs and aided them in 
their wars, were allowed to govern the people beneath 
their sway at their pleasure. Among monarch?, in the 
higher sense of die term, may be enumerated the kings 
of Persia, 3 Elymais, 4 Adialxme, 4 * Osrhoene, 0 and of 
Armenia and Media Atropatene, when they formed, as 
they sometimes did, portions of the Parthian Empire. 
The viceroys, who governed the other provinces, bore 
the title of Vitaxts (/JtffTaKev), and were fourteen or 
iiftcen in number. 7 The remark has been made by 
the historian. Gibbon, 8 that the system thus established 
e exhibited, under other names, a lively image of the 
feudal system, which has since prevailed in Europe. 
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The comparison is of some value, but, like most histo¬ 
rical parallels, it is inexact, the points of difference 
between the Psirtliian (ind the feudal system being 
probably more numerous than those of resemblance, 
but the points of resemblance being very main points, 
not few in number, and striking. 

It was with special reference to the system thus 
established that the Parthian monarch s took the title of 
‘ King of Kings ' f^ncrtXeus ^aa-iKdoju), so frequent upon 
their coins, 1 which seems sometimes to have been 
exchanged for what was regarded as an equivalent 
phrase, 1 ‘Satrap of Satraps (<Ta.rpa7n;s rStv crarpaTrav). 
This title seems to appear first on the coins of Mith- 
ridates X, 

In the Parthian system there was one anomaly of a 
very curious character. The Greek towns, which were 
scattered in large numbers throughout the Empire, 8 
enjoyed a municipal government of their own, and in 
some cases were almost independent communities. Hie 
Parthian kings exercising over them little or no control- 
The great city of Seleucin on the Tigris was the most 
important of all these : its population was estimated in 
the first cent uiy after Christ at rix hundred thousand 
souLs; 4 it had strong walls, 6 and was surrounded by a 
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most fertile territory. 1 * 3 It had its own senate, or muni¬ 
cipal council, of three hundred members, elected by the 
people to rule them from among the wealthiest and 
best educated of the c itizens.* Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, it enjoyed the blessing of complete self-govern¬ 
ment, and was entirely free from Parthian interference, 
paying no doubt its tribute, but otherwise holding the 
position of a 4 free city.’ It was only in the case of 
internal dissensions that these advantages were lost, 
and the Parthian soldiery, invited within the walls, 
arranged the quarrels of parties, and settled the consti¬ 
tution of the State at its pleasure. Privileges of a 
similar character, though, probably, less extensive, 
belonged (it would seem) to most of the other Greek 
cities of the Empire. The Parthian monarch* thought 
it politic to favour them; and their practice justified 
the title of ‘ Phil-Hellene,’ which they were fond of 
assuming upon their coins. On the whole, the policy 
may have been wise, but it diminished the unity of the 
Empire; and there were times when serious danger 
arose from it. The Syro-Maoedonian monarch* could 
always count with certainty on having powerful friends 
in Parthia, whatever portion of it they invaded ; and 
even the Romans, though their ethnic connection with 
the cities was not so close, were sometimes indebted to 
them for very important assistance.' 1 

We are told that Hithridates I., after effecting his 
conquests, made a collection of the best laws which he 
found to prevail among the various subject peoples, and 
imposed them upon the Parthian nation. 4 This state- 
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ment is, no doubt, an exaggeration ; but we may attri¬ 
bute, with some reason, to Mit Initiates the introduction 
nt this time of various practices and usages, whereby 
the Parthian Court was assimilated to those of the 
earlier Great Monarchies of Asia, and became in the 
eyes of foreigners the successor and representative of 
the old Assyrian and Persian Kingdoms. The assump- 
tion oi new titles and oi a new state—the organisation 
of t,lc Courfc 011 a new plan—the bestowal of a new 
character on the subordinate oflicem of the Empire 
were suitable to the new phase of its life on which the 
monarchy had now entered, and may with the highest 

piobability, if not with absolute certainty, be assigned 
to this period. 

It has been already noticed that Mithridntes appear* 
to have been the first Parthian sovereign who took the 
title of * King of Kings. 11 The title had been a favourite 
one with the old Assyrian and Persian monarchy ln,t 
was not adopted either by the Seleueidm or bv the 
Greek kings of Bactrim* Its revival implied a distinct 
pretension to that mastery of Western Asia which had 
belonged ol old to the Assyrians and Persians, and 
winch was, in later times, formally claimed by Am- 
xerxes, the son of Sassan, the founder of the New 
Persian Kingdom. Previous Parthian monarch* had 
Aeen content to call themselves ‘the King’ or ‘the 
Great King ’—Mithridatea is ‘ the King of Kim* the 
great and illustrious Arsacos.* ° * 

At the same time llithridates appears to have 
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assumed the tiara, or tall stiff crown, which, with cer¬ 
tain modifications in its shape, had been the mark of 
sovereignty, both under the Assyrians and under the 
Persians. Previously the royal head-dress Imd been 
either a mere cap of a Scythic type, but lower than the 
Scythscommonly wore it j 1 * or the ordinary diadem,which 
was a band round the head tern mating in two long rib¬ 
bons or ends, that hung do wu behind the head on the back. 

According to Herodian, the diadem, in the later times, 



was double; 3 * 5 but the coins of Parthia do not exhibit 
this peculiarity. 

Ammianus says, 3 that among the titles assumed by 
the Parthian monarehs was that of * Brother of the Sun 
and Moon.’ It appears that something of a divine 
character was regarded as attaching to the race, In 
the civil contentions, which occur so frequently through¬ 
out the later history, combatants abstained from lifting 
their hands knowingly against an Arsacid, to kill or 
wound one being looked upon as sacrilege. 1 The name 
of ©cos was occasionally assumed, as it was in Syria; 
and more frequently kings took the epithet of 0ecuraT<ap, 
which implied the divinity of then 1 father.* After his 
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dcatli a monarch seems generally to have been the 
object of a qualified worship; statues were erected to 
him in the temples, where (apparently) they were asso¬ 
ciated with the images of the great luminaries. 1 

Of the Parthian Court and its customs we have no 
account that is either complete or trustworthy. Some 
particulars, however, may be gathered of it on which 
we may place reliance. The best authorities are agreed 
that it was not stationary, but migrated at different 
times of the year to different cities of the Empire, in 
this resembling the Court of the Achamienians. It is 
not quite clear, however, which were the cities thus 
honoured. Ctcsiphon was undoubtedly one of them 
All writers agree that it was the chief city of the Em¬ 
pire, and the ordinary seat of the government. 5 Here, 
according to Strabo, the kings passed the winter months! 
delighting m the excellence of the air. 3 The town was 
situated on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite to 
^deucia twelve or thirteen miles below the modern 
Baghdad. Pliny says* that it was built by the Par¬ 
thian* in order to reduce Seleucin to insignificance, and 
that when it failed of its purpose, they built another 
city, Yologesccerm, in the same neighbourhood with 
the same object; but the account of Strabo is more 
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probable — viz., that it grew up gradually out of the 
wish of the Parthian kings to spare Seleticia the unplea¬ 
santness of having the rude soldiery, which followed the 
Court from place to place, quartered upon them, 1 The 
remainder of the year, Strabo tells us, was spent by the 
Parthian kings either at the Median city of Ecbatana, 
which is the modern Hamad on, or hi the province of 
Hyrcania/ In Hyrcania, the palace, according to him, 
was at Tape; $ and between this place and Ecba¬ 
tana he no doubt regarded the monarch* as spend¬ 
ing the time which was not parsed at Ctesiphou. 
AthoniGus, however, declares that Ehages was the spring 
residence of the Parthian kings; * and it seems not 
unlikely that this famous city, which Isidore, writing in 
Parthian times, calls ; the greatest in Media,’ 5 was 
among the occasional residences if the Court, Parthia 
itself was, it would seem, deserted; 6 but still a city of 
that region preserved in one respect a royal character, 
being the place where all the earlier kings were 
interred." 

The pomp and grandeur of the Parthian monarch^ 
arc described only in the vaguest terms by the classical 
writers. No author of repute appears to have visited 
the Parthian Court. We may perhaps best obtain a 
true uotion of the splendour of the sovereign from the 
accounts which have reached us of his relations and 
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officers, who can have reflected only faintly the magni¬ 
ficence of ihe sovereign. Plutarch tells us that the 
general whom Ottxtea deputed to conduct the war 
against Crassus came into the field accompanied by two 
hundred litters wherein were contained his concu¬ 
bines, and by a thousand camels which carried his 
baggage. 1 His dress was fashioned after that of the 
iledes; he wore his hair parted in die middle, and had 
his face painted with cosmetics . 1 A body of ten thou¬ 
sand horse, composed entirely of his clients and slaves, 
followed him in battle. 1 We may conclude from this 
picture, and from the general tenor of the classical 
notices, that the Arsacid® revived and maintained very 
much such a Court as that of the old Acluemeniau 
princes, falling probably somewhat below their model 
in politeness and refinement, but equalling it in luxury, 
in extravagant expenditure, and in display. 

Such seems to have been the general character of those 
practices and institutions which distinguished the Par- 
tluans from the foundation of their Empire by Mithri- 
dates. Some of them, it is probable, he rather adopted 
than invented ■ but there is no good reason for doubt¬ 
ing that of many he was the originator. He appears 
to have been one of those rare individuals to whom it 
has l>een given to unite the [lowers which form the 
conqueror with those which constitute the successful 
organiser of a State. Brave and enterprising in war, 
prompt to seize an occasion and to turn it to the best 
advantage, not even averse to severities where they 
seemed to bo required, he yet felt no acrimony towards 
those who had resisted his arms, but was ready to be- 
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friend them so soon as their resistance ceased. Mild, 
element, philanthropic/ he conciliated those whom he 
subdued almost more easily than he subdued them, and 
by the efforts of a few years succeeded in welding 
together a dominion which lasted without suffering 
serious mutilation for nearly four centuries. Though 
not dignified with the epithet of ■ Great,' he was beyond 
all question the greatest of the Parthian monarch*. 
Later times did him more justice than his contempo¬ 
raries, and, when the names of almost all the other 
kings had stink into oblivion, retained his in honour, 
and placed it on a par with that of the original founder 
of Parthian independence.* 
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CHAPTER YU. 

ttrpn of Phrnates XI. E;q*ctliHon of Antiochm SMes a^mn^t JfrtAijr* 
JZdnttr of He metric Defeat mnl Heath of Sifaei I)V e f Phrapteg 
1P«^ the Northern ifimfflk Hit death and character, 

" F<tft Saturn Mithridfttis, Tiirthomm r*£L&, PlmtimUM filing ejtu rex 
CuoatELultyr/—JusLtn, sIlL 1, 11„ 

Mitheidates was succeeded by bis son, Phmates, tlte 
second monarch of the name, and die seventh Arsaces. 
This prince, entertaining, like bis father, the design of 
invading Syria, and expecting to find some advantage 
irom having in his camp the rightful occupant of the 
Syrian throne,' treated the captive Demetrius with 
even greater kindness than his father had done, not 
only maintaining him handsomely, but even giving him 
his sister, Kbodoguue, in marriage. 1 Demetrius, how- 
ever, was not to be reconciled to Ids captivity bv any 
sueh blandishments, and employed his thoughts chiefly 
in devising plans by which he might escape. By the 
help of a friend, lie twice managed to evade the vigi¬ 
lance of his guards, and to make his way from HyrcaSa 
towards the frontiers of his own kingdom; bid each 
time he was pursued and caught without effecting his 
purpose. 3 The Parthian monarch was no doubt vexed 
at Lt pertinacity, and on the second occasion, thought 
it prudent to feign, if he did not even really feel, offence: 
he bam shed his ungrateful brother-in-law from his 
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presence, 1 but otherwise visited liis crime with no 
severer penalty than ridicule. Choosing to see in Ins 
attempts to change the place of his abode no serious 
design, but only the wayward conduct of a child, he 
sent him a present of some golden dice, implying there¬ 
by that it was only for lack of amusement he had 
grown discontented with his Hyrcanian residence/ 

" Antioch us Skletes, the brother of Demetrius, had 
been generally accepted by the Syrians as their monarch, 
at the time when the news reached them of that prince a 
defeat and capture by Mithrkktes. He was an active 
and enterprising sovereign, though fond of luxury and 
display. Por some years (ire. 141) — 1-47) the preten¬ 
sions of Try phon to the throne gave him full occupation ; 3 
but, having finally established liis authority alter a 
short war, and punished the pretender with death, 
he found himself, in B.c. 137, at liberty to turn Ids arms 
against foreign enemies. He would probably have at 
once attacked Parthia, but for the attitude of a nearer 
neighbour, which he regarded as menacing, and as 
requiring his immediate attention. Demetrius, before 
his departure for die East, had rewarded the Jews for 
services rendered him in his war with Tryphonby an 
open acknowledgment ot their independence. 4 Skletes, 
though indebted to the Jewish High l’riest, Simon, lor 
ofl'ers of aid against the same adversary, 5 could not bring 
himself to pay the price for it which Demetrius had 
thought reasonable—an independent Palestine appeared 
to him a tlanger close to his doors, and one that 
imperilled the very existence of the Syrian State, Ac- 
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cordingly, lie had no sooner put down Tryphou than 
lie resolved to 3 lick a quarrel with tlic Jews, and to 
force them to resume their old position of vassalage to 
Syria* 1 * * His general, Cendebaeus, invaded their country, 
but was defeated near Azotusri Antiochus had to take 
the field in person® During two years, JohnHyramus, 
who hud succeeded his father, Simon (b.c. 135), baffled 
all Ins efforts; but at last, in H.c. 133, he was forced 
to submit, to acknowledge the authority of Syria, to 
dismantle Jerusalem, and to resume the payment of 
tribute. Si<kites then considered the time come for a 
Parthian expedition, and having made great prepara¬ 
tions, he set out for the East in the spring of U.C. 120 . 

It is impossible to accept without considerable re¬ 
serve the accounts that have come down to us of the 
force which Autiodms collected. According to Jus¬ 
tin 4 * * it consisted of no more than 80,000 fighting 
men, to which was attached, the incredible number of 
300,000 camp-followers, the majority being composed 
of cooks, bakers, and actors. As in other extreme 
eases the camp-followers do but equal or a little ex¬ 
ceed the number of men fit for service* this estimate, 
which makes them nearly four times m numerous, is 
entitled to but little credit. The late writer, Orosius , 11 
corrects the error here indicated; but Ins nccouat 
seems to err in rating the supernumeraries too low. 
According to him, the armed force amounted to 
300,000, while the camp-followers, including grooms, 
suttlers, courtesans, and actors, were no more than a 
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third of die number* From the two accounts, Liken 
together, we are perhaps entitled to conclude that the 
entire host did not fall much short of 400,000 men. 
This estimate receives confirmation from an indepen¬ 
dent statement made by Diodorus, with respect to the 
number who fell in the campaign—a statement oi 
which we shall have to speak later* 1 * 3 

The army of Fhraates, according to two accounts of 
it" (which, however, seem to represent a single original 
authority), numbered no more than 120,000* An 
attempt which he made to enlist in his service a body 
of Scythian mercenaries failed, the Scyths being willing 
to lend their aid, but arriving too late to be of any 
use® At the same time a defection of the subject 
princess 4 deprived the Parthian monarch of contingents 
which usually swelled his numbers, and threw him 
upon the support of his own countrymen, chiefly or 
solely. Under these circumstances it is more surpris¬ 
ing that he was able to collect 120,000 men than that 
lie did not bring into the field a larger number. 

The Syrian troops, magnificently appointed 5 * and 
supported by a body of Jews under John Hyrcanus? 5 
advanced upon Babylon, receiving cm their way the 
adhesion of many of the Parthian tributaries, who pro¬ 
fessed themselves disgusted by the arrogance and pride 
of their masters. 7 Phraatcs, on his part, advanced to 
meet his enemies, and in person or by his generals 
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engaged Antiochus in three battles, but without suc¬ 
cess. Antiochus was three times a conqueror. In a 
battle fought upon the river Lycus (Zab) in further 
Assyria he defeated the Parthian general, Iudates, and 
raised a trophy in honour of his victory. 1 The exact 
scene of the other combats is unknown, but they were 
probably in the same neighbourhood. The result of 
them was the conquest of Babylonia, and the geueral 
revolt of the remaining Parthian provinces, 11 which fol¬ 
lowed the common practice of deserting a falling 
house, and drew off or declared for the enemy. 

Under these circumstances Phraafces, considering that 
the time was come when it was necessary for him to 
submit or to create a diversion by raising troubles in the 
enemy’s territory, released Demetrius from his coniine- 
incut, and sent him, supported by a body of Parthian 
troops, to reclaim his kingdom, 3 He thought it pro¬ 
bable that Autioclius, when the intelligence reached 
him, would retrace his steps, and return from Babylon 
to Iris own capital. At any rate his efforts would be 
distracted; ho would be able to draw fewer reinforce¬ 
ments from home ; and he would be less inclined to 
proceed to any great distance from his own country. 

Amiochus, however, was either uninformed of the 
impending danger or did not regard it as very pressing. 
The winter was approaching ; and, instead of withdraw¬ 
ing his troops from the occupied provinces and march¬ 
ing them back into Syria, he resolved to keep them 
where they were, merely dividing them, on account of 
their numbers, among the various cities which he had 
taken, and making them go into winter quarters. 4 It. 
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was, ho doubt, Iiis intention to reniain (julet during tlso 
two or three winter months, after which he would, 
have resumed the wur, and have endeavoured to pone- 
trate through Media into Parthm Proper, where ho 
mijlit expect bis adversary to make his last stand. 

]iut Phraates saw that the position of affaire was 
favourable for striking a blow before the spring came. 
The dispersion of his enemy's troops deprived him of 
nil advantage from the superiority of their numbers. 
The circumstance of their being quartered In towns 
newly reduced, and unaccustomed to the rudeness and 
rapacit}' of soldiers and camp-folio were, made it almost 
certain that complications would arise, and that it 
would not be long before in some places the Parthians, 
so lately declared to be oppressors, would be hailed as 
liberators. Moreover, the Parthians were, probably, 
better able than their adversaries to endure the hard¬ 
ships and severities of a campaign in the cold season, 
parthia is a cold country, and the winters, both of the 
great plateau of Iran and of all the mountain tracts 
adjoining it, are severe. The climate of Syria is far 
milder. Moreover, the troops of Antiocluis had, we 
are informed, been enervated by an excessive indul¬ 
gence on the part of their leader during the marches 
ami halts of the preceding summer,- Their appetites 
had been pampered; their habits had become tin- 
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manly; their general tone was relaxed; and they were 
likely to deteriorate still more in the wealthy mid 
luxurious cities where they were bidden to jioss the 
winter. 

These various circumstances raised the spirits of 
PI i mates, and made him hold himself in readiness to 
resume hostilities at a moment’s notice. Xor was it 
long before the complications wjiicli lie had foreseen 
began to occur. The insolence of the soldiers 1 quar¬ 
tered upon them exasperated the inhabitants of the 
Mesopotamian towns, and caused them to look back 
irith regret to the time when they were Parthian sub¬ 
jects. Ihe requisitions made on them for stores of all 
kinds was a further grievance.* After a while they 
opened communications with Phraates, and offered to 
return to their allegiance if he would assist them 
against their oppressors. Phraates gladly listened to 
these overtures. At his instigation, a plot was formed 
like that wind) has given so terrible a significance to 
trie phrase ‘ Sicilian vespers.’ it was agreed that on an 
appointed da}- all the cities should break out in revolt; 
the natives should take amts, rise against the soldiers 
quartered upon them, and kill all, or as many as possi¬ 
ble. riimutes promised to be at hand with his army, 
to prevent the scattered detachments from giving help 
u> each other. It was calculated that in this way the 
invaders might be cut off almost to a man without the 
trouble of even fighting a lutttle. 

But, before he proceeded to extremities, the Parthian 
pnuee detennme d to give his adversary a chance of 
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escaping the fate prepared for him bj* timely conces¬ 
sions, The water was not over; bat the snow was 
beginning to taelt through the increasing warmth of 
the sun’s rays, 1 * 3 and the day appointed for the general 
vising was probably drawing near. Pliniatcs felt that 
no time was to be lost. Accordingly, he sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Anlioclms to propose peace, and to inquire 
oil what conditions it would be granted him. The 
reply of Antiochus, according to Kodorus, was as fol¬ 
lows: _> If Fhraates would release his prisoner, Deme¬ 

trius, from captivity, and deliver him up without 
ransom’ at the same time restoring all the provinces 
which had been taken from Syria, and consenting to 
pay a tribute for Parthk itself, peace might be had; 
but not otherwise.’ To such terms it was, of course, 
impossible that Fhraates should listen; and his am¬ 
bassadors, therefore, returned without further parley. 

Soon afterwards the day appointed for the outbreak 
arrived. Apparently, no suspicion had been excited. 
The Syrian troops wore everywhere quietly enjoying 
themselves in their winter quarters, when, suddenly 
and without warning, they found themselves attacked 
by the natives.® Taken at disadvantage, it was im- 
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possible for them to make a successful resistance j ninl 
il \\ oukl seeni that the great bulk of them were mas- 
sacred in their quarters, Antiochus, and the detach¬ 
ment stationed with him, alone, so far as ivo hear, 
escaped into the open field and contended for their 
lives in just warfare, 1 It had been the intention of the 
Syrian monarch, when he took the field, to hasten to 
ttie protection of the troops quartered nearest to him; 
but he no sooner commenced his march than he found 
himself confronted by Phraates, who was at the head 
oi his entire army, having, no doubt, anticipated Antio- 
ehus’s design and resolved to frustrate it. The Parthian 
prince was anxious to engage at once, ns Ins force for 
outnumbered that commanded by his adversary; but 
the latter might have declined the buttle, if he had so 
willed, and have, at any rate, greatly protracted the 
struggle. He had a mountain region—Mount Zagros, 
probably within a short distance of him, and might 
have fallen back upon it, so placing the Parthian horse 
Ut great disadvantage; but he was still at an age when 
caution is apt to lie considered cowardice, and temerity 
to pass for true courage, Despite the advice of one of 
ins captains, lie determined to accept the battle which 
the enemy offered, and not to fly before a foe whom he 
had three times defeated.’ But the determination of 
the commander was ill seconded by Ids army. Though 
Autsodms fought strenuously,® he was defeated dnee 
his troops were without heart and offered but a poor 
resistance.^ Antiochus himself perished, either slain by 
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t]ie enemy or by his own hand. 1 Hid son, Seloucus, 
n boy of tender age,* and his niece, a daughter of 
Demetrius, 1 who had accompanied him in his expedi¬ 
tion, were captured, IBs troops were either cut to 
pieces, or made prisoners. The entire number of those 
shin in the battle, and in the previous massacre, was 
reckoned at 300,000.* 

Such was the issue of this great expedition. It was 
the last which any SeleucUl monarch conducted into 
these countries—the final attempt made by Syria to to 
{foasess herself of her lost Eastern province?. Hence¬ 
forth, Parthia was no further troubled by the power 
that had hitherto been her most dangerous enemy, but 
was allowed to enjoy without molestation from Syria 
the conquests which she had effected. Syria, in fact, 
had from this time a difficulty in preserving her own 
existence. The immediate result of the destruction of 
Antiochus and liis host was the revolt of Judasa, 6 which 
henceforth maintained its independence uninterruptedly. 
The dominions of the Seleucidie were reduced to 
Cilicia and Syria Proper," or the tract west of the Eu¬ 
phrates, between A man us and Palestine. Internally, 
tbe state was agitated by constant commotions from the 
claims of various pretenders to the sovereignty : exter¬ 
nally, it was kept in continual alarm by the Egyptians. 
Arabians, or Romans. During the sixty years j which 
elapsed between the return of Demetrius to his king- 
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Horn and the conversion of Syria into a Homan pro¬ 
vince, she ceased wholly to be formidable to her 
neighbours. Her flourishing period was gone Lv, and 1 
a rapid decline set in, from which there was no re¬ 
covery. It is surprising that the Homans did not step 
in earlier and terminate a rule which was but a little 
removed from anarchy. Home, however, had other 
work on her hands; and the Syrian kingdom continued 
to exist till B.e. €5, though in a feeble and moribund 
condition. 

Hut I hraatea could not, without prophetic fore¬ 
sight, have counted on such utter prostration following 
as the result of a single—albeit a terrible—blow. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we find him still exhibiting a dread of the 
Selene id power even after his great victory. He had 
released Demetrius too late to obtain any benefit from 
the hostile feeling which that prince probably enter¬ 
tained towards his brother. Had lie not released him 
too soon for Ins own safety ? Was it not to be feared 
that the Syrians might rally under one who was their 
natural leader, might rapidly recover their strength, 
and renew the struggle for the mastery of Western 
Asia? The firat thought of the dissatisfied monarch 
was to hinder the execution of his own project. Deme¬ 
trius was ou Ins way to Syria, but had not yet arrived 
there, or, at any rate, his arrival had not been as vet 
reported, \\ as it not possible to intercept him ? The 
Parthian king hastily sent out a body of horse, with 
orders to pursue the Syrian prince at their best speed, 
and endeavour to capture him before ho passed the 
homier. If they succeeded, they were to bring him 
1 * tr ' 113 &ster, who would probably have then 
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committed his prisoner to close custody. The pursuit, 
however, failed. Demetrius had anticipated, or at 
least feared, a change of purpose, and, having prose¬ 
cuted his journey with the greatest diligence, had 
reached his own territory before the emissaries of 
Phraat.es could overtake him. 1 

It is uncertain whether policy or inclination dic¬ 
tated the step which Phr antes soon afterwards took ol 
allying himself by marriage with the Seleucidic. Hu 
had formerly given his sister, If hodoguue, as a wife to 
Demetrius, 2 and the marriage had been fruitful, Iihodo- 
gune having borne Demetrius several children,® The 
two houses of the Seleucidm and Arsacidm were thus 
already allied to some extent. Phraates resolved to 
strengthen the bond. The unmarried daughter of 
Demetrius whom he had captured after Ills victory over 
Antiochus took his fancy; and he determined to make 
her his wife. 1 At the same time he adopted other 
1000311105 calculated to conciliate the Solenoid prince. 
He treated his captive, Selcucus, the son ot Antioch us, 
witli the greatest respect.” To the corpse of Antiochns 
he paid royal honours; 6 and, having placed it in a 
silver coffin, ho transmitted it to the Syrians for 
sepulture,* 

Still, if we may believe Justin * he entertained the 
design of carrying Ms arms across the Euphrates and 
invading Syria, in order to avenge the attack oi Antio- 
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^ fl Justin* Le.c. * Eissequiaa regia 
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f Ibid, xsxix, 1 T §■ 0. 

* Ibid, xlii. 1, j 1. The stile- 
■ TTieni is confirmed h\ Diodorus 
(imxLv. I3) r vhflinvelhit Phraatefi 
E!,tpi>eted to make himself master of 
Syria with elL-ti (iXiee^wjt paZiv* 
Jiirrjjf tftjjpU&Ul*)' 
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elms upon his territories. But events occurred which 
forced him to relinquish this enterprise. The Scythians, 
whom he had tailed to his aid under tile pressure of the 
Syrian invasion, and who had arrived loo late to take 
part iu the war, demanded the pay which they had 
been promised, and suggested that their arms should 
be employed against some other enemy. 1 Phrafites 
uas unwilling either to requite services not rendered, 
oi to rush needlessly into a fresh war merely to uratifv 
die avarice of his auxiliaries. lie therefore peremp¬ 
torily refused to comply with either suggestion. Upon 
this, the Scythians determined to take their payment 
into their own hands, and began to ravage Paithia and 
to cany off a rich booty. Phraatee, who had removed 
the head-quarters of bis government to Babylonia, felt 
it necessary to entrust affairs there to an officer, and to 
take the field in person against this new enemy, which, 
was certainly not less formidable than the Syrians. He 
selected for his representative at the seat of Empire a 
certuui Ilimerus(or Evemeruss),* a youth with whom 
he had a disgraceful connection, and haring established 
him as a sort of viceroy,* marched away to the north¬ 
east, and proceeded to encounter the Scythians in that 
remote region. Besides his native troops, lie took with 

T 1 . n numW of Greck <> whom he had made prisoners 
in ins vvar with AnffocW Their fidelity could not 
uut be doubt fid; probably, however, he thought that 
at a distance from Syria they would not dare to fail 
mn, and that with an enemy so barbarous as the 


1 Justin, .\3ii, ] + 5 
3 Ibid; 5 3; VoMou. Fr. SL 
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1 arthmti!- by ]>iodunifl—jin es- 
prefeinn »hieli reqniflw ev y\mm- 


tjon rather limn corr^Hou, Pcaj-* 

UdhlUS ffpC&fcs I>f Liju titv 
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Scythians they would have no temptation to fraternise. 
Eut the event proved him mistaken. The Greeks were 
sullen at their captivity, and exasperated by some cruel 
treatment which they liad received when first captured. 
They bided their time; and when, in a battle with the 
Scythians, they saw the Parthian soldiery hard pressed 
and in danger of defeat, they decided matters by going 
over in a body to the enemy. The Parthian army was 
completely routed and destroyed, and Phi-nates himself 
was among the slain. 1 We are not toldwhnt becameoi 
the victorious Greeks: but it is to be presumed that, 
like the Ten Thousand, they fought their way across 
Asia, and rejoined their own oountiymen. 

Thus died Hucantes L, after a reign of about eight 
or nine years. 1 Though not possessing the tnleuts of 
his father, he was a brave and warlike prince, active, 
enterprising, fertile in resources, and bent on maintain¬ 
ing against all assailants the honour and integrity of the 
Empire. In natural temperament he was probably 
at once soft 3 ami cruel. 4 Put, when policy required it, 
he could throw his softness aside and show himself a 
hardy and intrepid warrior. 1 Similarly, he could con¬ 
trol his natural harshness, and act upon occasion with 
clemency and leniency. 6 He was not, perhaps, without 


1 im 5 8. 

- a acoesdinii of PJwtitca M + 
ia fated by various cflnsidenitMmft 
to about the year lt.c. l&A Hi* 
death must have taken pines In 
B.r, VI* or ftrC- 1?7. 
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tion? with I liciK-ni' impr n, p- 

mid thn rapidity ^5tU which ho foil 
in love with Demetrius 1 dwighter 
(Jufitin, ixiriii 10 , $ 10 ). 
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itifdiovrn, Liu hit treatment of Ms 
Greek captives (^txercitum Grio¬ 
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a grim humour, which led him to threaten more^hun 
he intended, in order to see how men would comport 
themselves when greatly alarmed. 1 There is some evi¬ 
dence that he aimed at saying good things ; though it 
must be confessed that the wit is not of a high order. 3 
Altogether, he has more character than most Oriental 
monarchs \ and the monotony of Aisacid biography is 
agreeably interrupted by the idiosyncrasy which his 
words and conduct indicate. 


conduct towiinJji Seleneu^ Aatio- 
chua 1 son, find fm a lesa decree) 
in Ins tree Lnnent of AntioehuV 
body, 

1 TJiia h tbs Irapircmn nuAfid 
bvtlie Etofy which Diodorus tells 
■about the Soleucenera. 1 The 
SelaacenBfi^ t he save* 1 understand¬ 
ing that Araces w«a aurtv wills 
tbfiaip gent ambassadors to depre- 
oite hist wrath, and hade them be 
buw to brine 1 back jm answer from 
this hi nir. So Arsanu twit tb * mi - 
bflyadffli Id the place where Pit- 
tbidus, a man whose t-vea had been 
puiooi, wrn wont to sit, mid said— 
b+ Tell the men of Seleucrji that thev 
bII desire the fate of Ktthides 3 tr ‘ r 


Ac it dLies not appear that Phraaten 
tiMik mj sl*ps to carry out his 
threat, it can scarcely bnvo been 
serirm^ r 

7 JVrides the Above story,, thera 
is - i n anecdote of I 'bruAte* told by 
Posidonius, which deserves lo be 
noticed. 4 When Astiochus, who 
made war upon Anodes,’ he 
H was dead, and the latter was occu¬ 
pying himself about his funeral, ho 
tAelitimed, **Oh ( Antjncbn-% thy 
fusbnesc nnd thy intemperance wera 
thy ruin ; m thy mipLty cups thou 
though test to swallow" down the 
kingdom of the Areeddcc [ ,T f 
(Poaid. Fr h 30.) 
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CHAPTER VUL 

Atttmm of AfinhansA IL Ftmiion of Puri hut. Gro rr% prawnr if/ww 
Arr, itjpJt/ townrtff f/r* sonr/A, of /Atf or CrtW^ 

r.rfntf of th* ifiozvmmL Character andyrinc-ipctt tnbm vf /Ac -SdAcr. 
war ^f jWfrkiiFi'j. JTirf iA'fi'/A. 

p Ins^nufii Afjie [Efcjthii?] ter qusrivert'—Jiutin P lu 3* J 1. 

The successor of Phraates was his uncle, Artabauus, 1 a 
son of Priupathis. It is probable that the laic king 
had either left no son, or none of sufficient age to be a 
fit occupant of the throne at a season of difficulty. 
The ‘Megistanes/ therefore, elected Artabuuus in Ins 
nephew's place,- a man of mature age, 3 anil, probably, 
of some experience In war* The situation of Partilia, 
despite her recent triumph over the Syro-Macedo- 
niaus, was critical; and it was of the greatest im- 
portance that the sceptre should be committed to one 
who would bring to the discharge of his office those 
qualities of wisdom, promptness, and vigour, which a 
crisis demands. 

The difficulty of the situation was two-fold. In the 
first place, there was an immediate danger to be 
escaped. The combined Greeks anti Scythians, who 
had defeated the Parthian army and slain the monarch, 
might have been expected to push their advantage to 


' Justint xlIL m 2 r £ 1 , 

* Justices phrase (* In __ liuju? 
locum T \rtabnti<!3, pntnitfa ejtifl, ioi 
tttb.flUnit*tr T ) iiuptie£ their election, 
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betn the rcgulAf course ofpSft>Milun?. 
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the utmost, and. seek to establish themselves us con¬ 
querors In the country which lay apparently at their 
mercy. At any rate, die siege and sack of some of the 
chief towns was a probable contingency, if permanent 
occupation of tlic territory did not suit the views of the 
confederates. The new monarch had to rid Parthia of 
her Invaders at us little cost as possible, before he 
could allow himself to turn Ids attention to any other 
matter whatsoever. Nor did this, under the circum¬ 
stances, apjjcar to be an easy task. The flower of t lie 
Parthian troops had been destroyed in the late battle, 
and it was not easy to replace them by another native 
army. The subject-nations were at no time to be de¬ 
pended upon, when Parthia was reduced to straits, and 
at the present conjuncture some of the most important 
were in a condition bordering upon rebellion, Himerus, 
the viceroy left by Pliraates in Babylonia, had first 
driven the Babylonians and Seleudans to desperation 
by his tyranny, 1 and then plunged into a war with the 
people of Mesendp which must have made It difficult 
for him to send Artabnnus any contingent. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Partluans, the folly, or moderation, of 
their enemies rendered any great effort on their part 
unnecessary. The Greeks, content with having re¬ 
venged themselves, gave the new monarch no trouble 


1 Tbo tyranny of this governor 
^ ’nitnesMri to in a go&sral way by 
Justin 1 xlii. 1, J 2) t and Posidonius 
(Fr. Sl) + Borne particular of it are 
jyiven by Diodoma, * Evamama/ 
liu says, * the Puthiaa king, was a 
1 Ty rt-jm L:'i cl by mce r and exceeded in 
rmetty all other tyrants cm record 
There was no farm of punishment 
which he onuLied to lum;. Oo occu- 
fifttion- of a trivial character ha 
condemned mauY of the bubvloidiim 


to ilaTut^ and sen c them with their’ 
families Ml to Media to be publicly 
Hold, He burnt tbo marhet-plaoo 
"IT lijibylon, and fievara) of the 
temples, destroy in-- at the almo 
tLnio the finest portion of ihv city* 
; Trog. Pomp. Prolog lib. xnl* 
* bit jmefectiw Pnrthis n Phraato 
McHeria helium inlulit. 1 Merontf 
™ the tract ^ between Babylonia 
Hid the sea; it lmd probably not 
yet been made -ubjcei to Panliio. 
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at all: the Scythians were satisfied 110111 plundering 
and wasting the open country, after which they re¬ 
turned quietly to their homes. 1 Artubanus found him¬ 
self quit of the immediate danger which had threatened 
him almost without exertion of his own, anti could now 
bend his thoughts to the position of his countiy gene¬ 
rally, and the proper policy to pursue under the 
circumstances, 

For there was a second and more formidable danger 
impending over the State—a danger not casual and 
temporary like the one just escaped, but arising out of 
a condition of things in neighbouring regions which 
had come about slowly, and which promised to be 
permanent. To give the reader the means of esti¬ 
mating this danger aright, it will be necessary to take 
a somewhat wide view of the state of affairs 011 the 
northern and north-eastern frontiers, of Parthia for 
some time previously to the accession of Artabauus, to 
trace out the anises which were nt work, producing 
important changes in these regions, and to indicate the 
results which threatened, and those which were accom¬ 
plished. The opportunity will also serve for giving 
such an account of the chief races which here bordered 
the empire, as will show the nature of the peril to 
■which Parthia was exposed at this period. 

In the wide plains of Northern Asia, extending from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Tliian Chan mountains and 
the Jaxartes, there had been nurtured from a remote 
antiquity a nomadic population, at no time very 
numerous in proportion to the area over which it was 
spread, but liable on occasions to accumulate, owing 
to a combination of circumstances, in this or that 


1 Justin, xlii. 2, § 1. ^Seythic Parthia, b patriim revertuntur,' 
ttutem content! victoria, depopulate j 
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portion of the* region occupied, and at such times 
causing trouble to its neighbours. From about the 
dose of the third century b, c,, symptoms of such an 
accumulation had begun to display themselves in the 
tract immediately north of the Jaxnrtcs, and the in¬ 
habitants of the countries south of that river hud suf¬ 
fered from a succession of raids and inroads, which 
were not regarded as dangerous, but which gave 
constant annoyance. Crossing the great desert of 
Kbaresra by forced marches, some of the hordes in¬ 
vaded the green valleys of Hyreauia and Partliia, and 
carried desolation over those fair and flourishing dis¬ 
tricts. 1 About the same time other tribes entered 
the Bactrian territory and caused alarm to the Greek 
kingdom recendy established in that province. 2 If 
appears that die Parthian monarch*, unable to save 
their country from incursions, consented to pay a sort 
of black mail to tlioir invaders, by allowing them the 
use of their pasture grounds at certain fixed times— 
probably during some months of each year.® The 
Jlaetriun princes had to pay a heavier penalty. Pro¬ 
vince after province of their kingdom was swallowed 
up by the northern hordes, 4 who gradually occupied 
Sogdiana, or the tract between the lower Jaxartes and 
the lower Oxus, whence they proceeded to make 
inroads into Pachm itself. The rich land on the Poly- 


’ li. 8, 5 3. rararpiiiiK ra! I'.ftwttfl'w liinp. I 

r ItjLt the Tirii.'.-uns of the noma- understand this a* a pasture ritdiC 
die hohlfs tai ISaclria beean as irurly naukr to that claimed bv th» 
Its the iviiin of Kuthydonius Sanuutca in Campania (Amold, 
(II.C. 230-200), appears from bis Hist, of limit, vol. ii. p. lfej, only 
leph-rcnintMii' tu Antincbus ( IV- enjoyd at & different time of ilm 
lyh. si. 34, t ij, ; ya, 

J Stoh l.S.c. ()L cl tmftiT, * Stmh. 1 i S, t ‘2 and 's 4 - 
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limetus, or Ak Su, the river of Samarkand, and even the 
highlands between the upper Jaxartes and upper Oxus, 
were permanently occupied by the invaders; and if the 
Eactrians had not compensated themselves for their 
losses by acquisitions of territory in Afghanistan and 
India, they would soon have liad no kingdom left. 
The hordes were always increasing in strength through 
the influx of fresh immigrants, and in lieu of JJactria 
a power now stood arrayed on the north-eastern fron¬ 
tier of the Purdiians, which was reasonably regarded 
with the most serious alarm and suspicion. 

The origin of the state of things here described is to 
be sought, according to the best authorities, in certain 
movements which took place about B. e. 200, 1 in a 
remote region of inner Asia, At that time a Turanian 
people willed the Yuc-dnwere expelled from their terri¬ 
tory on the west of Chen-si by the Hiong-nu, whom 
some identify with die Huns. ‘ The Yue-chi separated 
into two bauds: the smaller descended southwards 
into Thibet; the larger passed westwards, and after 
a hard struggle dispossessed a people called 11 Su ” of 
the plains west of the river of Ei. These latter 
advanced to Ferghana and the Jaxartes; and the 
Yue-chi not long afterwards retreating from the U-sitm, 
another nomadic race, passed the u Su ” on the north 
anti occupied the tracts between the Oxus and the 
Caspian. The Su were thus in the vicinity of the 
Hadrian Greeks; the Yue-chi in the neighbourhood of 
the Parthians.’ - On the particulars of this account. 


1 TLLi 3 a tbci data rItoil (&h> | p, 114, note 2), Trhicli spokon 
Wil #Mi t Afmnn Ant p. 303.) It e.c* 20»? ? that tbe monument mtn- 
d&Bfl not pretend to eiiaetn*hfl ; and tMM gdW en or eight Years earlier. 
wa way perhaps eoucludo from tl|p * Wilson, l.a.c. 
iroid* of Entbjdantra ahov^ ; 
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which comes from the Chinese historians, we cannot 
perhaps altogether depend ; but there is no reason to 
doubt the main fact, attested by a writer who visited 
the Yue-chi in B. c. 130,' that they had migrated 
about the period mentioned from the interior of Asia, 
and laid established themselves sixty years later in the 
Caspian region. Such a movement would necessarily 
have thrown the entire previous population of those 
parts into commotion, and would probably have pre¬ 
cipitated them upon their neighbours. It accounts 
satisfactorily for the pressure of the northern hordes 
at this period on the Parthian?, Bactrians, and even 
the Indians; und it completely explains the crisis in 
Parthian history, which we have now reached, and the 
necessity which lay upon the nation of meeting, and, 
if possible, overcoming, an entirely new danger. 

In fact, one of those occasions of peril had arisen, 
to which in ancient times the civilised world was 
always liable from an outburst of northern barbarism. 
W hether the peril has altogether paired away or not, 
we need not here inquire; but certainly in the old 
world there was always a cliance that civilisation, art, 
refinement, luxury, might suddenly and almost without 
warning bo swept away by an overwhelming influx of 
savage hordes from the unpolished North. From the 
reign of Cynxares, when the evil first showed itself, 5 the 
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danger was patent to all wise and far-seeing governors 
both la Europe and Asia, and was from time to time 
guarded against. The expeditions of Cyrus against the 
Massaget©, of Darius Hystaspis against, the European 
Scjths, of Alexander against the Getse, of Trajan and 
Pro bus across tire Danube, were designed to cheek and 
intimidate the northern nations, to break their power, 
und diminish the likelihood of their taking the offensive. 
It was now more than four centuries since in this part of 
Aria any such effort had been made; 1 ll and the northern 
barbarians might naturally have ceased to fear the arms 
and discipline of the South. Moreover the circum¬ 
stances of the time scarcely loft them a choice. Pressed 
on continually more and more by the newly-arrived 
Su and Tue-chi, the old inhabitants of the Tnmaoari- 
aiuan regions were under the necessity of seeking new 
settlements, and could only attempt to find them in 
the quarter towards which they were driven by the 
new-comers. Strengthened, probably, by daring spirits 
from among their conquerors themselves, 5 they crossed 
the rivers and the deserts by which they had been 
hitherto confined, and advancing against the Parthians, 
PacLrlans, and Arians, threatened to carry all before 
them. We have seen how successful they were against 
the Bactrians, 3 In Ariana, they passed the mountains, 
and, proceeding southwards, occupied the tract below 
the great lake wherein the Ilelmend terminates, which 
took from them the name of SacnstantS * (' laud of the 


1 Tins attach mad a by CvrM on led by individuals of tbs n»ee that 
ihe Jiasmgt'taj belongs to tints year has impelled them. 
bc iboTP, p. 115. 

The Chinese regard the con- 1 This luuae in litst found in bi¬ 

ll uests aa muds by tbc Su and the j dare of Chaws, tfho belongs pw- 
Yua-fihi In in if.™Lory motements, bully to the Augustan age. 
tha expiled people sw couataatly 
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or Scyths) — a name still to be traced iu the 
mo<lem * Seistan.’ Further to die cast, they effected a 
lodgment in Kabul, and another in the southern portion 
of the Indus valley, which for a time bore the name of 
Indo-Scythia. 1 They even crossed the Indus and at¬ 
tempted to penetrate into the interior of India, but 
here they were met and repulsed by a native monarch, 
about the year n.c. 5G. 5 

Ihe people engaged in tills great movement are 
called, in a general way, by the classical writers, Saesc, 
or Scytha—i.e., Scyths. They consisted of a number 
oi tribes, similar for the most part in language, habits, 
and mode of life, and allied more or less closely to the 
other nomadic races of Central and Northern Asia. 
01 these tribes the principal were die MassagcUe 
great Jits, or Jats *), who occupied the country on both 
sides of the lower course of the O.vus; 5 the Duke, who 
bordered the Caspian above Hyrcauk, and extended 
thence to the latitude of Herat; 4 the Tochari, 5 who 
settled in the mountains between die none.- 
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The general character of the barbarism, in " hicli 
these various races were involved, may be best leai sit 
from the description given of one of them, the Massageta:. 
■with but few differences, by Herodotus 1 and Strabo, 2 
According to this description, the Massagetie were 
nomads, who moved about in wagons or carts, accom¬ 
panied by their docks and herds, on whose milk they 
chiefly sustained themselves. Lacli man had onlj one 
wife, but all the wives were held in common. Tiiey 
were good riders and excellent archers* but fought bot i 
on horseback and on foot, and used, besides their bows 
and arrows, lances, knives, and battle-axes. They had 
little or no iron, but made their spear and arrow-heads, 
and their other weapons, of bronze. 1 hey had also 
bronze breast-plates; but otherwise the metal with 
which they adorned and protected their own persona, and 
the heads of their horses, was gold. To a certain 
extent they were cannibals. 9 It was their custom not 
to let the aged among them die a natural death, nit. 
when life seemed approaching its natural term, to offer 
them up in sacrifice, and then boil the tk?sh and feast 
on it. This mode of ending life was regarded ns the 
best and most honourable - such allied of disease were 
not eaten but buried, and them friends bewailed their 

misfortune, . 

It may be added to this, that we have sufficient 

reason to believe that the Massagetm and the other 
nomads of these parts regarded the use of poisoned 
arrows as legitimate in warfare, and employed the 
venom of serpents, and the cor rupted blood of 

1 tt™ 1 i *>15 na from Pliny, who not™ tho *«»<; 
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The change would have been like that which passed 
over the Empire of tlie West, when Goths, Vandals, 
Burgundians, Alans, Heruii, depopulated its fairest pro¬ 
vinces and laid its civilisation in the dust. Die East 
would have been barbai ised; the gabs of centuries 
would have been lost; the work of Cyrus, Darius, 
Alexander, and other great benefactors of Asiatic 
humanity have been undone; Western Asia would 
have sunk back into a condition not very much above 
that from which it was raised two thousand years earlier 
by the primitive Chaldaeans and the Assyrians. 

' Artabanus II., the Parthian monarch who succeeded 
Pkraates H, appeal's to have appreciated aright the 
perils of his position. He was not content, when the 
particular body of barbarians which had defeated and 
slain his predecessor, having ravaged Par thin Iropei, 
returned home, to fold hk arms and wait until he was 
again attacked. According to the brief, but expressive 
words of Justin, 1 he assumed the aggressive, and in¬ 
vaded the country of tire Tochaii, one of the most 
powerful of the Seylhic tribes, which was now settled 
in a portion of the region that had, till lately, belonged 
to the Bactrmn kingdom. 11 Artabanus evidently felt 
that what was needed was to roll back the llood <>L in¬ 
vasion, which had advanced so ne;ir to the sacred home 
of his nation ; that the barbarians required to be taught 
a lesson; that they must at least be made to iiiaUa- 
staud that Parthia was to be respected; or that, ii this 
could not be done, the fate of the Empire was scaled. 
He therefore, with a. gallantry and boldness that we 
cannot sufficiently admire—a boldness that seemed like 


t < Bello Tocbaria] tffeto ’ (ift*. 5 See above, p. 115. 
Fhil ilii. !!, S 2). 
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rashness, but was in reality prudence, without calculating 
too closely the immediate chances of battle, led his 
troops against one of the most forward of the advancing 
tribes* But fortune, unhappily, was adverse. How 
the battle was progressing we are not told ; but it 
appears that in the thick of an engagement, Artabanus 
received a wound in the fore-arm, from the effects of 
winch he died almost immediately . 1 The death of the 
leader decides in the East, almost to a certainty, the 
issue of a contest. We cannot doubt that the Part'hians, 
having lost then' monarch, were repulsed; that the 
expedition failed; and that the situation of affairs 
jcuime once more at least as threatening as it had been 
lobre Artabanus made his attempt. Two Parthian 

monarch 8 “f* now fallen within the space of a few 

\ car* in combat with the aggressive Scyths—two Par¬ 
thian armms had suffered defeat. Was this to be 
always sof If it was, then Partliia bad oidy to make 
ip ha mind to jail, and, like the great Korean, to let 
m ** she sbould M g^ndly and with 
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of Mithrietate* It Termination tf ibe Scyihk Wart, Cam- 
mencrmrui nf the druggie with Armenia. Pfttkms butory of Armenia. 
Boult of ike fir A Armenian War. Fir A contact of Home frith VanUna, 
Attitudecf Home towards the Fast «i thu time. Second Armemm, M or. 
Death of MithfidaUe. 

• Milhriditli M gest® Magfti EognMnw WtW.'-Jmtill, jin. 2 . § 3 * 

Ox the death of Artuoanus II., about B.c. 124, his sou, 
Mithridatcs EE., was proclaimed king. Of this monarch, 
whose achievements (according to Justin 1 ) procured him 
the epithet of ‘ the Great,* the accounts which have 
come down to us are extremely scanty and unsatis¬ 
factory. Justin, who is our principal informant on the 
subject of the early Parthian history, has unfortunately 
confounded him with the third monarch of the name, 2 
who ascended the throne more than sixty years latct, 
and has left us only the slightest and most meagre out¬ 
line of his actions. The other classical writers, only to 
a very small extent, supplement Justin s narrative; and 
the result is that of a reign which was one of the most 
important In the earl)' Parthian series, the historical 
inquirer at the present day can form but a most incom¬ 
plete conception. , 

It appears, however, from the account ot Justin, and 
from sueli other notices ;is have reached us ot the con- 


1 See the pB&ftge quoted at tho 
head I'f thu chapter, CaOtpua 
Tim- Pomp- Prql* lib. xlii. 
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ditioii ot things at this time iu the regions lying cost of 
iJje Caspian, that Mitliridates was entirely successful 
where his father and Ins cousin hud signally foiled. He 
gamed a number of victories over the Scytliic hordes- 1 
and effectually checked their direct progress towards 
the south, throwing them thereby upon the east and the 
south-east. Danger to Parthia from the Scytha seems 
alter his reign to have passed away. They found a 
vent lor their superabundant population iu Seistan 
Aflghanistan, and India, and ceased to have any hopes 
making an impression on the Arsacid kingdom. 

- uhndates, it ia probable, even look territory from 
them. The acquisition of parts of Bactria by the 
1 uirluanayrfl/ii the Sajtk s, which is attested by Strabo - 
fxdongs, in all likelihood, to his reign; and the exten¬ 
sion of the Parthian dominion to Seistan 3 may well 
date from the same period, Justin tells us that he added 
many nations to the Parthian Empire.< The statements 
made of the extent of Parthia on the side of Syria in 
the time ofMithridates the First render it impossible 
for us to discover these nations in the west : we are, 
therefore compelled to regard them as consisting of 
mces on the eastern frontier, who could at this period 

only be outlying tribes of dm recent Scythic im- 
migration. J 

The victories of Mithridntes in the East encouraged 

"[ t0 tUrn Jl, f arms in ^ opposite direction, and to 
make an a tack on the important country of Armenia 

w lt “ r ,l , Ci;0a ^ f° rth ' WeSt<?rn frontier - Armenia 
at t},e time undci ‘ the government of a certain 
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Ortoadlstus/ who seems to h tivc been the predecessor, 
and was perhaps the father, of the peat Tigranes. 2 Grtoa- 
distus ruled the tract Called by the Homans [ Armenia 
Magna/ which extended from the Euphrates on the 
west to the month of the Araxes on the east, and from 
the valley of the Kur northwards to Mount Niphates 
and the head streams of the Tigris towards the south. 
The people over which lie mled was one of the oldest 
in Asia, and had on many occasions shown itself im¬ 
patient of a conqueror, Justin, on reaching this point 
in Ilia work, observes that he could not feel himself 
justified if, when Ids subject brought before him so 
mighty a kingdom, he did not enter at some length on 
its previous history.* The modem historian would be 
even less excusable than Justin if ho omitted such a 
review, since, while he lias less right to assume a 
knowledge of early Armenian history on the part of his 
readers, he has greater means of gratifying their 
curiosity, owing to the recent discovery of sources of 
information unknown to the ancients. 

Armenia first comes before us in Genesis, where it is 
mentioned as the country on whose mountains the ark 
rested/ A recollection of it was thenceforth retained 
in die semi-mythic traditions of the Babylonians. 5 
According to some,® the Egyptian monarchy of the 

- 11 Justin, xllL i£ h § 0, Srnne of stjiuolQgKilly quite distinct from 

tin* MS£s. bfiv-j l Artho*dMi/ bat whicli deigffltoA ik 
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eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties carried their arms 
into its remote 'valleys, and exacted tribute from the 
petty chiefs who then ruled there. At any rate, it is 
certain that from about the ninth century b.c. it was 
well known to the Assyrians, who were engaged from 
that time till about rc.<\ C40 in almost constant wars 
with its inhabitants, 1 At this period three principal 
races inhabited the country-—'the Nani, who were 
spread from the mountains west of Lake Van along both 
sides of the Tigris to Bir on the Euphrates, and even 
further; the Urania (Alarodii, or people of Ararat), 
who dwelt north and ca-rt of the Natri, on the upper 
Euphrates, about the lake of Van, and probably on the 
Araxes; and the Minni. whose country lay south-east 
of the TJravda, in the Uruiuiyeh basin and the adjoin¬ 
ing parts of Zagros. Of these throe races, the Umdn 
were the most powerful, and it was with them that the 
Assyrians waged their most bloody wars. The capital 
city of the Urarda was Van, on the eastern shores of 
the lake; and here it was that their kings set up the 
most remarkable of their inscriptions. Six monarchs, 
who apparently all belong to one dynasty, loft inscrip¬ 
tions in this locality commemorative of their military 
expeditions or of their offerings to the gods.*- The later 
names of the series can be identified with those of 
kings who contended with Assyrian monarch s belong¬ 
ing to the last, or Sargonid, dynasty ■ 1 and hence we 
are entitled approximately to fix the series to the 


KH'naa not to have been known In 
thu enunlry till the tlincia of \b$ 
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seventh and eighth centuries before our era. The 
Uratda must at this time have exercised a dominion 
over almost the whole of the region to which the name 
of Armenia commonly attaches- 1 They wen-vioitij 
antagonists of the Assyrians, and, though occasionally 
worsted in fight, maintained their independence, at any 
rate, till the time of Asshur-bani-pal (about n.c. G4D), 
when the last king of the Yan series, whose name is 
road as Bilat-duri, succumbed to the Assyrian power, 
and consented to pay a tribute for his dominions- 
There is reason to believe, that between the time 
when we obtain this view of the primitive Armenian 
peoples and that at which we next have any exact 
knowledge of the condition of the country—the time ol 
the Persian monarchy—a great revolution laid taken 
place In the region The Nafri, XJmrda, and Mmni 
were Turanian, or. at any rate, non-Arran, race*. 
Their congeners in Western Asia were the early Baby¬ 
lonians and the Susianians, not the Medes, the Persians, 
or the Phrygians. But by the time of Herodotus the 
Ariiin character of the Armenians had become estab¬ 
lished. Their close connection with the Phrygians 
was recognised. 4 They had changed their national 
appellation ; for while in the Assyrian period the terms 
Nan i and Urania had preponderated, under die 1 cr- 
*inm they had come to he called Armenians and then 
country Armenia.* The personal names of individuals 
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in the country, both men and women, had acquired a 
decidedly Arian cast. 1 Everything seeing to indicate 
that a strange people had immigrated into the land, 
bringing with them a new language* new manners and 
customs, and a new religious system*® From what 
quarter they had come, whether from Phrygia, as 
Herodotus and Stephen * believed, or, as we should 
gather from their language and religion, from Med in. is 
perhaps doubtful; but it seems certain that from one 
quarter or another Armenia had been Arianiscd; the 
old Turanian character hud passed away from it; im- 
nt%rante had flocked in, and a new people had been 
formed—die real Armenians of later times, and indeed 
of the present day—by the admixture of ruling Arian 
tfiljes with a primitive Turanian population, the de¬ 
scendants of the old inhabitant *. 

The new race, thus formed, though perhaps not less 
brave and warlike than the old, was less bent on main¬ 
taining its independence. Moses of Chorine, the 
Armenian historian* admits that from the time of the 
Median preponderance in Western Asia, the Armenians 
held under them a subject position* 4 That such was 


1 In the BeMrtim Inscription w f^Annndes), audZflriA : and from 
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their position uuder the Persians is abundantly evident; 1 
and, so far as appears, there was only one occasion 
during the entire Achfenieuian period (b.C. 559 to BX. 
331) when they exhibited any impatience of the Persian 
yoke, or made any attempt to free thetu&eivcs Iroui it. 
In the early portion of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
they took part in a revolt raised by a Mode called 
Fbrnortes, and were not reduced to obedience without 
some difficulty* But from henceforth their fidelity to 
the Achastnenian Kings was unbroken; tliey paid their 
tribute (apparently) without reluctance,* and furnished 
contingents of troops to the Persian armies when 
called "upon. 4 After Arbek, they submitted without 
a struggle to Alexander ■* and when in the division 
of his dominions, which followed upon the battle 
of Ipsus, they fed naturally to Sekucus, they ac¬ 
quiesced in the arrangement. 6 It was not until 
Antioch us the Great suffered his great defeat at 
the hands of the Homans (b.C- 1!)0) that Armenia 
bestirred itself, and, after probably four and a half 
centuries of subjection, became once more an indepen¬ 
dent power. Even then tire movement seems to have 
originated rather in the ambition of a chief than in a 
desire for liberty on the part of the people. Artaxiaa 
had been governor of the Greater Armenia under Anti- 
ochus, 7 and seized the opportunity afforded by the 
battle of Magnesia to change his title ol satrap into that 
of sovereign. No war followed. Antiochus was too 
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much weakened by his reverses to make any attempt 
to reduce Ar taxi as or recover Armenia ; and the nation 
obtained autonomy without having to undergo the 
usual ordeal of a bloody struggle. When at the expi¬ 
ration of five-aud-twenty years Epipliancs, the son of 
Antioch us tJie Great, determined on an effort to recon¬ 


quer the lost province, no very stubborn resistance was 
offered to him. Artaxias was defeated and made pri¬ 
soner in the very first year of the war (fl.c. 165), and 
Armenia seems to have passed again under the sway of 
the Seleucidte. 1 

It would seem that matters remained in this state 
for the space of about fifteen or sixteen years. When, 
however, Mthridates I. (Aisnoes YL), about u,c. 150, 
had overrun the eastern provinces of Syria, and made 
himself master in succession of Media, Elyinals, and 
Babylonia, the revolutionary movement excited bv 
his successes reached Armenia, and the standard of 
independence was once more raised in that country. 
According to the Armenian historians, 2 an Arsucid 
prince, Vi agharshag or \ idarsaces, was established as 
sovereign by the influence of the Parthian monarch, 
but was allowed to rule independently. A reign of 
twenty-two years is assigned to this prince, whose 
kingdom is declared to have reached from the Caucasus 
to Nisi bis, and from the Caspian to the Mediterranean. 8 
He was succeeded by his son, Arshag (Arsaces), wiio 
reigned thirteen ye rs, and was, like his father, active 
and warlike, contending chiefly with the people of 
Fontus. 4 At his death the crown descended to his son, 
Aldasbes,® who is probably the Ortoadistus of Justin, 6 

Su^Si were the antecedents of Armenia when Mithri- 
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dates II., having given an effectual check to the pn> 
gross of the Scythians in the east* determined to direct 
Ills amis towards the west, and to attack the dominions 
of his relative, the third of the Armenian Arsackhe. 
Of the circumstances of this war, and its results, we 
have scarcely any knowledge. Justin, who alone 
distinctly mentions it, gives us no details. A notice, 
however, in Strabo, which must refer to about this 
time, is thought to indicate with sufficient clearness 
the result of the struggle, which seems to have been 
unfavourable to the Armenians. Strabo says that 
Tigrunes, before his accession to the throne, was for a 
time a hostage among the Par thin ns. 1 As hostages 
are only given by the vanquished party, we may 
assume that Ortoadistus (Axd&shes) found himself 
unable to oiler an effectual resistance to the Parthian 
king, and consented after a while to a disadvantageous 
peace, for his observance of which hostages were 
required by the victor. 

It cannot have been more than a few years after the 
termination of this war, which must have taken place 
towards the close of the second, or soon after the 
beginning of the first century, 8 that Parthin was for 
.the first time brought into contact with Home. 

The Great Republic, which after her complete victory 
over Antioch us III., B.c. 190, had declined to take 
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possession of a single foot of ground in Awe, regarding 
the general state of a flairs as not theu ripe for an 
advance of Terminus in that quarter, had now for 
some time seen reason to alter its policy, and to aim 
at adding to its European an extensive Asiatic do¬ 
minion. Macedonia and Greece having been absorbed, 
and Carthage destroyed {b.c, 148-146), the conditions 
of the political problem seemed to be so far changed 
as to render a farther advance towards the east a safe 
measure; and accordingly, when it was seen that the 
line of the kings of Pergamus was coming to an end, 
(he Senate set on foot intrigues which had for their 
object the devolution upon Pome of the sovereignty 
belonging to those mouarchs. By clever management 
the third Attalus was induced, in repayment of his 
father’s obligations to the Homans, 1 to bequeath his 
entire dominions as a legacy to the Republic. In vain 
did his illegitimate half-brother, Aristonicus, dispute 
the validity of so extraordinary a testament; the 
1 tomans, aided by Mithridates IV., then monarch of 
Pontus, easily triumphed over such resistance as this 
unfortunate prince could offer, 2 and having ceded to 
t heir ally the portion of Phrygia which had belonged 
to the Perga mens kingdom,® entered on the possession 
of the remainder. Having thus become an Asiatic 
power, the Great Republic was of necessity mixed up 
henceforth with the various movements and struggles 
which agitated Western Asia, and was naturally led to 
strengthen its position among the Asiatic kingdoms 
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by such alliances as seemed at each conjuncture best 
fitted for its interests. 

Hitherto no occasion had arisen for any direct 
dealings between Borne and Parthia. Their respective 
territories were still separated by considerable tracts, 
which were in the occupation of the Syrians, the 
Cappadocians, and the Armenians, Their interests 
had neither clashed, nor ns 3'et sufficiently united them 
to give rise to any diplomatic intercourse* But the 
progress of the two Empires in opposite directions was 
continually bringing them nearer to each other; aiul 
events had now reached a point at which the Empires 
began to have {or to seem to have) such a comm unity 
of interests as led naturally to an exchange of com¬ 
munications. A great power had been recently de¬ 
veloped in these parts, In the rapid way so common 
in the East, Mithridates V., of Pont us, the son and 
successor of Home’s ally, had, between B.C. 112 and 
b.c. 03, built up an Empire of vast extent, numerous 
population, and almost inexhaustible resources. lie 
had established his authority over Armenia Minor, 
Colchis, the entire east coast of the Black Sea, the 
ChersouesuB Taurica, or kingdom of the Bosporus, 
and even over the whole tract lying west of the 
Chersonese as far as the mouth of the Tyras, or 
Dniester. 1 Nor had these gains contented him. He 
had obtained half of Paphlagonia by an iniquitous 
compact with Nieomedes, King of Bifhyniu; lie had 
occupied Galatia ; and he was engaged in attempts to 
bring Cappadocia under his influence. In this last- 
named project he was assisted by the Armenians, with 
whose king, Tigranes, he had (about b.c. 96) formed 
a dose alliance, at the same time giving him his 


» 3JtfuiiiL>a p Fr. SO 3 JvhIiq, saaviL Strfcb. viL 4 P § 3, £e. 
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daughter, Cleopatra, in marriage. 1 Rome, though she 
had not yet determined on war with Mithridatea, was 
resolved to thwart his Cappadocian projects, and in 
S.c. 92 sent Sulla into Asia with orders to put down 
the puppet whom Mthridafea and Tigraries were 
establishing, and to replace upon the Cappadocian 
throne a certain Ariobamnes, whom they liad driven 
from his kingdom. 2 In the execution of tins com¬ 
mission, Sulla was brought into hostile collision with 
the Armenians, whom he defeated with great sltilighter 
and drove from Cappadocia together with their puppet 
mg, i hus not only did the growing power of 
Mithndates of Pontus, by inspiring Rome and Farthia 
with a common fear, tend to draw them together, 
but the course of events had actually given' them 
a common enemy in Tigranes of Armenia, who was 
equally obnoxious to both. 


For Tigranes, who, during the time that ho was 

* m Parthia, had contracted engagements 

towards the Parthian monarch which involved a 

'*•*? of “™*7. »"d who in consequence of his 

!Z!T '■J.'Tn - " by i» seating 

himself on hie father's thmuc,* though he made the 

cession required of him in the first instance, had soon 

iwwwS-T ""'? 1 of his good fa '"'-mTZ 

" with his benofectors, recovered the ceded territory 
“if.'™ s 1 te * “““durable tract of country lyhfj 
within the admitted limits of the Rirthian kingdom? 
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These proceedings had, of course, alienated Hithri- 
dates 11.; anil wc may with much probability ascribe 
to them the step, which he now took, of sending an 
ambassador to bulla. Orobazus, the individual selected, 
was charged to propose an alliance offensive and de¬ 
fensive between the two countries.^ Sulla received 
the overture favourably, but probably considered that 
it transcended his powers to conclude a treaty; and 
thus nothing more was effected by the embassy than 
die establishment of a good understanding between 
the two States, 8 

Soon after this Tigraues appears to have renewed 
his attacks upon Parthia,* which in the interval between 
b.c. 132 and B,c. 83 he greatly humbled, 4 * depriving it of 
the whole of Upper Mesopotamia, at this time 2 * * * 1 ailed 
Gordyene, and under the rule of one of the Parthian 
tributary kings. 6 Of the details of this war we have 
uo account; and it is even uncertain whether it fell 
within the reign of Mlthridates II. or no. l’he un¬ 
fortunate mistake of Justin,® whereby he confounded (his 
monarch with Mithridates III., has thrown this portion 
of the Parthian history into confusion, and has made 
even the successor of Mitliridates II. uncertain. 

Mithridates II. probably died about B.cv 89, after 


1 Plutarch speiUt n of the Fur- 

f111u13 R3 ■r r . |l ,_Mrt^ei:rr; mi ?Aiaf 
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veins later (i. ^ 5 3)? when ^ulla 
was inA^ia for the second tnne; 
but the combined authority nf U*y 
Aitd Hutsrdi cmtwd^hi las* 

2 Wo find no mention in any 
nutbor of & treaty hem* made At 
this time. That friendly relations I 


wens regarded as establish ud is im¬ 
plied in the e*pre&?ioq of Llvv’s 
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a reign which must have exceeded thirty-five years. 
His great succsssfiit against the Scy tin tins in the earlier 
portion of his reign were to some extent counter¬ 
balanced by his losses to Tigranes in his old age■ 
but on the whole he must be regarded as one of the 
more rigorous and successful of the Parthian monarchs, 
and as combiuing courage with prudence. It is to 
his credit that he saw the advantage of establishing 
friendly relations with Pome at a time when an ortlb 
tuny Oriental monarch might have despised the distant 
Republic, and have thought it beneath his dignity 
to make overtures to so strange and anomalous a 
power. Whether he definitely foresaw the part which 
Rome was about to play in the East, we may doubt; but 
at any rate he must have had a prevision that the part 
would not be trifling or insignificant. Of the private 
character of Mithridates we have no sufficient materials 
10 judge. It it be true that he put his envoy, Orobazus, 
to death on account of his having allowed Sulla to 
assume a position at their conference derogatory to the 
< iguity of Lhe Parthian State, 1 we must pronounce him 
a harsh master j but the tale, which rests wholly on 

*!, wunk aul ,or,, 5; of ‘1® gossip-loving Plutarch, is 
perhaps scarcely to be accepted. 


1 At relatAd by Plutarch, Salt. § 5 , 
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CHAPTER X. 

T)ark period of Parthian J/Wory. Doubtful Succtitien of the Monarch*, 
Aawtion of SrmatrOXe*, ah. n.C. 70. JWfiVw vf Parthia daring t&t 
Mithridatie Wart. Aeetttiem of Phrnntet 111 . Hit lielati'.wt Kith 
Ihtmftey. jfit Death. Cieil II T «r trlie- l rh hit two tm», Mithridatet and 
Ofodti, Death vf Mtthrulutet. 

* Vsria compluridin wgum in PattWs sucet*siuJl r isnpfrium ac«pit l>nxbi.’ 

Trug. Fc>nip. -ELpit- lib, iUX 

Tiie successor of Mithridates IT- is unknown* It bus 
been argued, indeed, that the reigns of the known 
monarchs of this period would not be unduly long 
if we regarded them as strictly consecutive, and placed 
no blank between the death of Mithndates II., and 
the accession of the nest Arsaces whose name has 
come down to us. 1 Sanatrceces, it has been said, may 
have been, and may, therefore, well be regarded as, 
the successor of Mithridates. But the wools of the 
epitomker of Trogus, placed at the head of this 
chapter, forbid the acceptance of this theory* The 
epitomiser would not have spoken of 1 many kings as 
intervening between Mithridates IL and Orodcs, il 
the number had been only three* The expression 
implies, at least, four or five monarchs; and thus we 
have no choice but to suppose that the succession 
of the kings is here imperfect,- and that at least one or 


■ Clinton, Farit Ifattumtj vol. it 
p, 345, noto I. 

» The known kifljf-i bttwen Mi- 
tliridfit^ If. nvd 0rod.es jwe thwa 
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tain. Thus the only praatM* ^ap 
U tatwton Mithridntta XI, mid. 
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two reigns were interposed between those of the 
second llithridates mid of the monarch known as 
SanatiU'Ces, Sinatroces, or Siutricus. 

A casual notice of a Partiban monarch in a late 
writer may supply the gap, either wholly or in part, 
Lucian speaks of a certain Mnascims as a Parthian 
king, who died at the advanced age qf ninety-six. 1 
As there is no other place In the Parthian history 
at "which the succession is doubtful, and as no such 
name as Mnasdras occurs elsewhere in the list, it 
seems necessary, unless we reject Lucian's authority 
altogether, to insert this monarch here. We cannot 
say, however, how long he reigned, or ascribe to him 
mi} particular actions ; nor can we say definitely wlmt 
king he either succeeded or preceded. It is possible 
that his reign covered the entire interval between 
Mithridates II. and Sanatrceces; it is possible, on the 
othi-r 3land, that he had successors and predecessors, 
whose names have altogether perished. 

The expression used by the epitoraiser of Tro^us, 2 
uml a few words dropped by Plutarch,* render it 
probable that about tins time there were contentions 
between various members of the Arsacid family which 
issued in actual civil war. Such contentions are a 
marked feature of the later history • and, according to 
ihitfiirh, they commenced at tins period. We may 
inspect from the great age of two of the monarch* 
chosen, that the Aracid stock was now very limited 
1,1 nuiwber » that it offered no candidates for the throne 


[ Lurinti, § tfi + 
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whose claims were indisputable, and that consequently 
at each vacancy there was a division of opinion among 
the * Megistanes,’ wliick led to the claimants making 
appeal, if the election went against them, to the 
arbitrament of anus. 

Tire dark time of Parthian history is terminated by 
the accession—probably in b.c. 76 1 — of the king 
above mentioned as known by the three names of 
Sanatroeces, Sinatroces, and Sintrieus. 1 * The form, 
Sanatrceces, which appears ujxm the Parthian coins, is 
on that account to be preferred. The king so called 
had reached when elected the advanced age of eighty. 1 
It may be suspected that he was a son of the sixth 
Arsaees 4 (Mithridates I.), and consequently a brother 
of Phmates II. He had, perhaps, ljecn made prisoner 
by the Scythians in the course of the disastrous war 
waged by that monarch, and had been retained in 
captivity for above fifty years. At any rate, he 
appears to have been indebted to the Scythians in 
some measure for the crown which he acquired so 
tardily, Ids enjoyment of it having been secured by the 
help of a contingent of troops furnished to him by the 
Scythic tribe of the Sacauracse. 6 


■ So Fbkgon (-FV. 15) r who its 
more definite in hie statement than 
Mr, Cliiatou represents (F. It val. 
|L p. 54 -j). Lbo (7/iV- Rum. 5XXV. 
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dfft p. 545 f E.) nre U** vs.nct t but 
OQ the confirm rhlegOXL 

- 3 &iuatT<eces (EAKATPOIKltS) 
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died. 

11 Ludan r I- &■ ^ The 41 Sacaii- 
rara B Am not otherwise known, 
unless wc regard them is identical 
with the Sacwuli (supra, p, ilttj. 
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liie position of the Empire at the time of his 
accession was one of considerable difficulty, Parthio, 
iiriiig the penod of her civil contentions, had lost 
mue ground in the west, having been deprived by 
igranes of at least two important provinces, 1 At the 
same tune she had been witness of the tremendous 
juggle between Borne mid Pontus, which, commenced 

88 ’ was J tlU continuing, and still far from 
decidud, when Sanatneccs came to the throne. An 
octogenarian monarch was unfit to engage in strife* 
mit if hanatroeces, notwithstanding this drawback, hud 
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since the time of Alexander. 1 Invited into Syria, about 
B.C. 83, by the wretched inhabitants, wearied with the 
perpetual civil wars between princes of the house of 
the Scleucida?, he had found no difficulty in establishing 
himself as king over Cilicia, Syria, and most of 
Phoenicia/ About e.c, SO he had determined on 
building himself a new capital in the province of 
Gordyeue,* a capital of a vast size,* provided with all 
the luxuries required by an Oriental court, 6 and 
fortified with walls wliicli recalled the glories of the 
ancient cities of the Assyrians, 6 The position of this 
huge town on the very borders of the Parthian king¬ 
dom, in a province which had till very recently been 
Parthian, could be no otherwise understood than as a 
standing menace to Par thin itself, the proclamation of 
an intention to extend the Armenian dominion south¬ 
wards, and to absorb at any rate all the rich and 
fertile country between Gordyend and the sea. Thus 
threatened by Armenia/ it was itnj>ossible for Bsiua- 
trceoes cordially to embrace the side of Mithridates 8 


1 itFji r&v 'Afp*- 

re rwir»v jote riv reotfurtTfl^ Strafa. 
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with which Armenia and its king were so closely 
allied i it wag impossible for Iiim even to wish that 
the two allies should be free to work their will on the 
Asiatic continent unchecked by the power which 
alone had for the last twelve years obstructed their 
ambitious projects. 

On the other hand, there was already among the 
Asiatic princes generally a deep distrust of Rome 1 —a 
fear that in the new people, which had crept so quietly 
into Asia, was to be found a power more permanentlv' 
formidable than the Macedonians, a power which would 
make up for want of brilliancy and dash by a dogged 
perseverance in its aims, and a stealthy, crafty policy, 
sure in the end to achieve great and striking results. 
The acceptance of the kingdom of Attains had not, 
perhaps, alarmed any one ■ but the seizure of Phrygia 
during the minority of Mitlmdatcs, without so much as 
a pretext, 1 and the practice, soon afterwards established, 
of setting up puppet kings,® bound to do the bidding 
of their Roman allies, had raised suspicions; the ease 
with which Mithridates, not with standing his great 
power and long preparation, had been vanquished in 
the first war (B.c. 88-84J, had aroused fears; and Sana- 
trceoes could not but misdoubt the advisability of lending 
aid to the Romans, and so helping them to obtain a 
still firmer hold on Western Asia, Accordingly we 
find, that when the final war broke out in b.c, 74, his 
inclination was, in the first instance, to stand wholly 
aloof, and when that bourne impossible, then to tempo 


J The existence of these feeling 
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rise. To the application for assistance made by Mith- 
ridatcs in l*.c. 72, a direct negative was returned ; £ and 
it was not until, in b,c. 69, the war had approached his 
own frontier, and both parties made the most earnest 
appeals to him for aid, that he departed from the line 
of pure abstention, and had recourse to the expedient 
of amusing both sides with promises, while he helped 
neither.* According to Plutarch, this line of procedure 
offended Lucullus, and had nearly induced him to defer 
the final struggle with Mithridates and Tigmues, and 
turn his amis against Parthia.' 1 But the prolonged 
resistance of Nisibis, and the successes of Mithridates in 
Pontus, diverted the danger; and the war rolling north¬ 
wards, Parthia was not yet driven to take a side, but 
was enabled to maintain her neutral position for some 
years longer. 

Meanwhile the aged Sanatiteces died,* and was 
succeeded by his son, Phrantcs IE. Tins prince fol¬ 
lowed at first Ida father’s example, and abstained from 
mixing himself up in the Mitliridatic war ; but in u.c. 
60, being courted by both sides, and promised the re¬ 
storation of the provinces lost to Tigranes* he made 
alliance with Pompey, and undertook, while the latter 
pressed the war against Mithridates, to find occupation 
for the Armenian monarch in his own land. Ihis 
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engagement he executed with fidelity. It had happened 
that the eldest living son of Tigranes, a prince bearing 
the same name as his father, having raised a rebellion 
in Armenia and been defeated, had taken refuge in 
Partliia with Fbrantes. 1 Phmates determined to take 
advantage of this circumstance. The young Tigranes 
was supported hy a party among his countrytueu who 
wished to see a youthful monarch upon the throne ; and 
Phraates therefore considered that he would best dis- 
diarge his obligations to the Romans by fomenting this 
family quarrel, and lending a moderate support to the 
younger Tigranes against his father. He marc lied an 
army into Armenia in the interest of the young prince, 
overran the open country, and advanced on Artasata, 
the capital, Tigranes, the king, fled at his approach, 
and betook himself to the neighbouring mountains. 
Art ax at a was invested ; but as the siege promised to 
be long, the Parthian monarch after a time withdrew. 
Laving the pretender w ith as many troops as he thought 
necessary to press the siege to a successful issue. The 
result, however, disappointed his expectations. Scarcely 
was Phniiites gone, when the old king fell upon his son, 
defeated him, and drove him beyond Ilia borders, 11 
lie was forced, however, soon afterwards, to submit 
to Pompey,* who, while the civil war was raging in 
Armenia, had defeated Mtthridates and driven him to 
take refuge in the Tuurie Chersonese. 

Phraates, now, naturally expected the due reward 
of his services, according to the stipulations of his agree¬ 
ment with Pompey. But that general was cither 
dissatisfied with the mode in which the Parthian had 
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discharged his obligations, or disinclined to strengthen 
the power which lie saw to be the only one in these 
parts capable of disputing with Rome the headship of 
Asia. lie could scarcely prevent, and he docs not seem 
to have tried to prevent, the recovery of AdkbemS by 
the Partliians; bat the nearer province of Gordyene, 
to which they had an equal claim, he would by no 
means consent to their reoccupying. At first lie des¬ 
tined it for the younger Tigranes. 1 When that prince 
offended Inin, lie made it over to Ariobai zanes, the 
Cappadocian monarch. 3 That arrangement not taking 
effect, and the tract being disputed between Phraates 
and the elder Tigranes, lie sent his legate, AiVauius, to 
drive the Parthians out of the country, and delivered it 
over into the hands of the Armenians. 11 At the same time 
he insulted the Parthian monarch by refusing him his 
generally recognised title of * King of Kings. ' lie 
thus entirely alienated his late ally, who remonstrated 
against the injustice until which he was treated, 5 and 
was only deterred from declaring war by the whole¬ 
some fear which he entertained of the Homan arms, 
Pompey, on his side, no doubt took the question into 
consideration, whether or no lie should declare the 
Parthian prince a Homan enemy, and proceed to direct 
against him the available forces of the Empire. He had 
purposely made him hostile, and compelled him to take 
steps which might have furnished a plausible ca^its l/rfli. 

But, ou the whole, he found that lie was not prepared 
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to venture on the encounter. The war had not been 
formally committed to him; and if lie did not prosper 
in it, he dreaded the accusations of his enemies at Home. 
He liEid seen, moreover, with his own eyes, that the 
PiUthkns were an enemy far from despicable, and his 
knowledge of campaigning told him that success against 
them was not certain. He feared to risk the loss of nil 
the glory which he had obtained by grasping greedily 
at more, and preferred enjoying the fruits of the good 
luck which had. hitherto attended him to tempting 
fortune on a new field.' He therefore determined that 
he would not allow himself to be provoked into hostili¬ 
ties by the reproaches, the dictatorial words, or even 
the during acts of the Parthian King. When Phniutes 
demanded his lost provinces, lie replied, that the ques¬ 
tion of borders was one which lay, not between Partltin 
and Home, but between Pavthia and Armenia. 2 When 
he laid it down that the Euphrates properly bounded 
the Homan territory, and charged Pompey not to cross 
it, the latter said he would keep to the just bounds, 
iv 1 iaLever they were* Wlie 11 Tigmnes coniplained that 
after having been received into the lloman alliance lie 
was still attacked by the Parthian armies, the reply of 
Pompey was that lie was willing to appoint arbitrators 
who should decide all the disputes between the two 
nations. 4 The moderation and caution of these answers 
proved contagions. The monarehs addressed resolved 
to compose their differences, or at any rate to defer the 
settlement of them to a more convenient time. They 

1 Boa til--- Rcrunot TrbidJi Dbo Plutarch (JW. { <ni Jhi.) ro- 
gm.H of Pompey^ motive? (xxxril. cord PhaLtea’ aomudf but the 
0" r r 1 totter filonft gives Pompe j’s reply— 

«V 4W *’ rriruiv Ti}v vpp \ nit** Tip ClQfliij!* 

^rrE.jt.fjjii.- ar^ Tiv Tijpui-rj * Pi Lit, Pwtt'n § 3Jh J)io LW, 

jHivr.. (Difi Gnsa. saxtij, 7, 1)A jrsxvii, 7. U. 

a Beth Dio (sixvii, 0 j A) and 
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accepted Fompey’s proposal of an arbitration; and in a 
short time an arrangement was effected by which rela¬ 
tions of amity were re-established between the two 
countries, 1 

It would seem that not very long after the conclusion 
of tliia peace and the retirement of Pompey from Asia 
(D.c. G2), Fbruutes lost his life. He was assassinated 
by hts: two sons,, Jlithvi dates and Qrodes ; ■ for what 
cause we are not tokl, ihthridates, the cider of the 
two, succeeded him (about e.C. GO) ; and, as all fear of 
the Homans had now passed away in consequence of 
their apparently peaceful attitude, he returned soon 
after his accession to the policy of liis namesake, Mith- 
ridutes H., and resumed the struggle with Armenia 
from which his Father had desisted.' 1 The object of the 
war was probably the recovery of the lost province of 
Gordyenl, which, having been delivered to the elder 
TSjgranes by Pompey, had remained in the occupation of 
the Armenians. Mithrklates seems to have succeeded 
in his enterprise. When we nest obtain a distinct view 
of tlie boundary line which divides Part!)in from her 
neighbours towards the north and the north-west, which 
is within five years of the probable date ot Mithridates 
accession, we find Gordyfme once more a Parti dan pro- 
vinee. 4 As the later years of this intermediate lustre 
are a time of civil strife, during which territorial gains 
can scarcely have been made, we are compelled to refer 


t XHo Chs*. mm 7 t fJ pjiri- 

n^iriptUj ]^ith an 

uf^ip«^4PtWri;y triymp 
Til* Tt TfNiy^nTUP roir; "Piu^rTtc-tE 1 
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3 Jufitiii. xliL 4, § L The Ikct 
that hath MUliridaLftia II. md III. 
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tine conquest to about B.c. 59-57. But in this case it 
must have been due to Mitbridutes ILL, whose reign is 
fixed with much probability to the years CO-56. 

Tiie credit which Mitbridates had acquired by his 
conduct of tile Armenian war, lie lost soon afterwards 
by the severity of his home administration. There is 
reason to believe that be drove his brother, Or odes, into 
banishment. 1 At any rate, he ruled so harshly and 
cruelly that within a few years of his accession the 
Parthian nobles deposed him, 2 and recalling Orodes 
from his place of exile, set him up as king in his 
brother’s room. Mitbridates was, it would Teem, at 
first allowed to govern Media as a subject monarch ; 
but after a while his brother grew jealous of him, and 
deprived him of this dignity. 3 Unwilling to acquiesce 
in his disgrace, Mitbridates fled to the Homans, and 
being favourably received by Gabinius, then proconsul 
of Syria, endeavoured to obtain his aid against Ins 
countrymen, Gabinius, who was at once weak and 
ambitious, lent a ready ear to his entreaties, and was 
upon the point of conducting an expedition into Par- 
thia, when he received a still more tempting invitation 
from another quarter. 1 Ptolemy Auletes, expelled from 
Egypt by bis rebellious subjects, asked his aid, and 
having recommendations from Bompey, and a fair sum of 
ready money to disburse, found little difficulty in per¬ 
suading the Syrian proconsul to relinquish his Parthian 
plans and march the force at his disposal into Egypt. 
Mitbridates, upon this, withdrew from Syria, and rc-cn- 


s Plutarch tells u£ iLift t thu Par- 
thifio p.'in-iTn.! ty ho deteattd Chls^llb 
lm\ previaudh hroupht backOnsdea 
from kunliment i VH. Qnw<§ 31). 
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taring the Parthian territory, commenced a civil war 
against his brother, finding numerous partisans, espe¬ 
cially in the region about Babylon. 1 It may be suspected 
that Seleuck, the second city in the Empire, embraced 
his cause.* Babylon, into which he had thrown hint- 
self, sustained a long siege on his behalf, and only 
yielded when compelled by famine. 3 Mithridates might 
again have become a fugitive ; but he was weary of the 
disappointments and hardships which are the ordinary 
lot of a pretender, and preferred to cast himself on the 
mercy anti affection of his brother. Accordingly lie 
surrendered himself unconditionally to Or odes; but 
this prince, professing to place the claims of patriotism 
above those of relationship, 1 caused, the traitor who had 
sought aid from Home to be instantly executed. Thus 
perished ilithriclatcs HI. after a reign which cannot 
have exceeded five years, in the winter ot me, 50, or 
the early spring of b.c. 55. Or odes, on his death, was 
accepted as king by the whole nation. 


- 1 Justin, slii. 4. $ 

* That Selenria had been in fp.- 
bglUbn agflinst Dr odea before it.c, 
44, and hod been recovered for ham. 
by the general whom he employed 
agninfft Cru-vmy, Is fainted by Plu¬ 
tarch (OiTM, 5 21). It U reason¬ 
able to eofpntct this rebellion wish 

the civil war between the brothers. 
lloiflmseDf howorer, dm* a. so too 
positively- {Item. fj^svhk'hU\ Tob 


ill. p. 323,) 
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intended. 
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Tnr complete triumph of Orodcs over Mithridatea, and 
hi* lull (stablidunent m his kingdom, cannot be placed 
™ ‘ hai1 BC S6, and most probably fell in J. 55 .. 
In this latter year Crassus obtained the consulship at 
Rome, and, being appointed at the same time to the 
command of the East, 2 made no secret of his intention 
to inaivli the Roman legions across the Euphrates, and 
engage in hostiiums with the great Parthian kingdom 3 
According to some writers, ins views extended even 
further. He spoke of the wars which Luculh,, had 
waged against Tigranea and Pompey against Mithri 
dates oi l oatua as mere child’s play, and announced 
hi^ intention of carrying the Roman arms to Rach h 
India, and the Eastern Ocean* The Parthian king was 

' Gabmlus, to whom Mithtidotea 
fl^il 110 1 proconsul of Bviin (ill 
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thus warned betimes of the impending danger, and 
enabled to make nil such preparations Against it ns he 
deemed necessary. More than si year elapsed between 
the assignment to Crassus of Syria us Ms province, and 
his first overt net of hostility against Grades. 

It cannot be doubted that this breathing-time was 
well spent by the Parthian monarch. Besides forming 
Ms general plan of campaign at his leisure, and collect¬ 
ing, arming, and cieraising his native forces, lie was 
enabled to gain over certain chiefs upon his bonier?, 
who had hitherto held a semi-dependent position, and 
might have been expected to welcome the Homans. 
One of these, Abgaras, 1 prince of Osrhoene, or the 
tract east of the Euphrates about the city of Edessa, 
had been received into the llomati alliance by Pompey, 
but, with the fickleness common among Orientals, he 
now readily changed skies, and undertook to play 
a double part for the advantage of the Parthians* 
Another, Alchandonius, an Arab sheikh of these parts, 
had made his submission to Home even earlier; * but 
having become convinced that Purthin was the stronger 
power of the two, he also went over to Orodos. 4 The 
importance of these adhesions would depend greatly 
on the line of much which Crassus might determine to 
follow in making his attack. Three plaits were open 
t 0 him, lie might eitl ter throw h i mself on the au pport 
of Artavusdes, the Armenian monarch, who had reectitlj 
succeeded Ms father Tigranee, and entering Armenia, 
take the safe but circuitous route through the moun- 



1 The imme U giv^n variously, ! 

3 X 3 , Apbnru-^j mid Av^ma 

(\ r ; . ‘but tlift tirst form ia th« 
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tarns into Adi&b&id, and 50 by the left bank of the- 
Tigrta to Ctesiphon; or he might, like the younger 
Cyms follow the course of the Euphrates to the kti- 
tude of Seleuda, and then cross the narrow tract of 
plan winch there separates the two rivers; or, finally, 
16 14 Utt<?ln pt tlie shortest but most dangerous line 

njTo* tlie Jtehk and Khabour, and directly through the 
Mesopotamian desert. If the Armenian route were 
preferred, neither Abgams nor AIcbaudonins would be 
able to do theParthians much service; but If Cmssus 
lesolred oil following either of the others, their alliance 
uoiikl not but be most valuable. 

Crassus, however, on reaelving his province, seemed 

s wffv° r ke ^ -S3 

111 Sym tolerably early in the spring; J but his onera- 
tions during the first year of his proconsul ship were 

He a f? ms once to have made up hk 
wund to attempt nothing more than a recormakie, 
Cro^rng the Euphrates at Zeugma, the modern Bir or 

ro ’ ;/ ,rW T ‘ t0 Im>age the °^ n country, and 
* rcCGlTe thc ‘ Emission of the Greek cities, which 
-ere numerous throughout the region Ix-twe „ ti c 
Eu, hmu, and the BelikA Tim country was defenZ 
1>> the Parthian satrap with a small force; but this was 
easilj defeated, tlmjntrup himself receiving a wound. 3 
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One Greek city only, Zcnodotium, offered resistance to 
the invader; its inhabitants having requested and 
received a Homan garrison of one hundred men, rose 
upon them and put them barbarously to the sword i 
whereupon Crassua besieged and took the place, gave 
it uj) to his army to plunder, and sold the entire popu¬ 
lation for slaves , 1 He then, as winter drew near, deter- 
mined to withdraw into Syria, leaving garrisons in the 
various towns. The entire force left behind is estimated 
at eight thousand men.' 

It is probable that Orodes had expected a more 
determined attack, mid had retained his army near his 
capital until it should become evident by which route 
the enemy would advance against him. Acting on an 
inner circle,he could readily have interposed his forces, 
on whichever lino the assailants throw themselves. Hut 
the tardy proceedings of his antagonist made his caution 
superfluous. The first campaign wus over, and there 
had scarcely been a collision between the troops ol the 
two nations. Partliiu had been insulted by a wanton 
attack, and had lost some disaffected cities; but no 
attempt had been made to fulfil the grand boasts with 
which the war had been undertaken. 

It may be suspected that the Parthian monarch 
began now to despise his enemy. He would compare 
him with Lucullus and Pompey, and understand that 
a Homan army, like any other, was formidable, or the 
reverse, according as it was ably or feebly commanded. 
He would know that Crassus was a sexagenarian, and 
may have heard that he had never yet shown himself 
n captain or even a soldier. Perhaps ho almost 
doubted whether the proconsul had any real intention 


J pint. Cratt, 5 17; Dio Cues. i “Seven thousand foot txA a 
xl. la. 1 thousand horse. (Plut. 1 a6) 
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of pressing the contest to a decision, and might not 
lather be expected, when he hud enriched hi nisei f and 
ids troops with Mesopotamian plunder, to withdraw 
1 i]m g,i[ri>ons acioss tlie Euphrates. Crussus was ;it 
this time showing the worst side of his character in 
^■na, despoiling temples of their treasures. 1 and 
accepting money in lieu of contingents of troops from 
t ie dynasts of Syria and Palestine? Qrodcs, under 
i 'vse circumstances, sent an embassy to him, which 
lias iiell calculated to stir to action the most sluggish 
mid poor-spirited of commanders. 1 If the war,’ said 
his envoys, * was really waged by Rome, it must be 
fought out to the bitter end. But if, as they had 
P? 01 re ‘ lson to Relieve, 11 Grasses, against the wish of 
his country, had attacked Paithk and seized her 
territory foi his own private gain, Arsaces would be 
nio eijtL. He would have pity on the advanced yearn 

X ie i >roc01 ™< ^ Would give the Romans back 
. , i men ot theirs, who were not so much keeping 
watcl, m Mesopotamia, as having watch kept on them.’ 
Cra*o us, stung with the taunt, exclaimed, ‘ He would 
retmu the ambassadors an answer at Seleuck.' Wa- 
c j^ f ambassador, prepared for some such 

renlied T ‘ U i 10 ^ iea P 1(111111 011 taunt, 

rep ed, stoking the palm of one hand with the fingere 
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Still further to quicken the action of the Romans, 
before the winter was well over, the offensive was 
taken against their adherents in Mesopotamia. The 
towns which held Roman garrisons were attacked by 
the Parthians in force ; and, though we do not hear of 
any being captured, all of them were menaced, and all 
suffered considerably. 1 

If Crassus needed to be stimulated, these stimulants 
were effective; and he entered on his second campaign 
with a full determination to compel the Parthian 
monarch to an engagement, and, if possible, to dictate 
peace to him at his capital. He had not, however, 
in his second campaign, the same freedom with regard 
to his movements that he had enjoyed the year previous. 
The Deception of Western Mesopotamia cramped his 
choice. It had, in fact, compelled him before quitting 
Syria to decline, definitely and decidedly, the over¬ 
tures of Artavasdes, who strongly urged on him to 
advance by way of Armenia, utul promised him in 
that case an important addition to his forces.’ Crass us 
felt himself compelled to support his garrisons, and 
therefore to make Mesopotamia, and not Armenia, the 
basis of his operations. He crossed the Euphrates 
a second time at the same point as before," with an 


* Dpjlh MtriYale apeak* of some 
of the Homan detachments in Mu- 
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iiiTtiy composed of 35,00U heavy Infantry, 4,000 light 
infantry, and 4,000 horse. 1 There was still open to 
him n certain choice of routes. The one preferred by 
liii chief officers was the line of the Euphrates, known: 
its that which the Ten Thousand had pursued in an 
expedition tliat- would have been successful but for the 
death of its commander. Along this line water would 
he plentiful; forage and other supplies might be 
counted on to a certain extent; and the advancing 
army, resting on the river, could not be surrounded.'’ 
Another, but one that does not appear to have been 
suggested till too late, 3 was that which Alexander had 
taken against Darius ; 4 the line along the foot of the 
Mods Marius, by Edcssa, and Nisibis, to Nineveh, 
Here too water and supplies would have beeu readily 
procurable, and by clinging to the skirts of the hill's 
the Homan infantry would have set the Parthian 
cavalry at defiance. Between these two extreme 
courses to the right and to the left, were numerous 
slightly divergent lines across the Mesopotamian plain, 
all shorter than either of the two above-mentioned, 
and none ofibring any great advantage over the re¬ 
mainder. 

It is unceitain what choice the proconsul would 
have made, had the decision been left simply to his 
own judgment. Probably the Homans had a most 
dim and indistinct conception of the geographical 
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character of the Mesopotamian region, anti were igno¬ 
rant of its great difficulties. They remained also, 
it must be remembered, tip to this time, absolutely 
unacquainted with the Parthian tactics, and accustomed 
as they were to triumph over every enemy against 
whom they fought, it would scarcely occur to them 
that in an open field they could suffer defeat. They 
were ready, like Alexander, to encounter any number 
of Asiatics, and only asked to be led against the foe 
as quickly as possible. When, therefore, Abgarus, 
the Osrliocne prince, soon after Crussus had crossed 
the Euphrates, rode into his camp, and declared that 
the Parthians did not intend to make a stand, but 
were quitting Mesopotamia and flying with their trea¬ 
sures to the remote regions of Hyrcania aud Scythia, 
leaving only a rear guard under a couple of generals 
to cover the retreat, 1 it is not surprising that the resolu¬ 
tion was taken to give up the circuitous route ol the 
Euphrates, and to march directly across Mesopotamia' 
in the hope of crushing the covering detachment, and 
coming upon, the flying multitude encumbered with 
baggage, which would furnish a rich spoil to the 
victors. In after times it was said tliat C. Cassius 
Longinus and some other officers wore opposed to 
this movement," and foresaw its danger; but it may 
lie questioned whether the whole army did not readily 
obey its leader's order, and commence without any 
forebodings its march through Upper Mesopotamia. 
That region has not really the character which the 
apologists for Roman disaster in later times gave 
to it. It is a region of swelling hills, and somewhat 
dry gravelly plains. It possesses several streams and 
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rivers, besides numerous springs. 1 At in tenuis of a 
fevv miles it was studded with cities and villages; a 
nor did the desert really begin until the Khabtmr 
was crossed. The army of Crassus had traversed it 
throughout its whole extent during the summer of llie 
preceding year, and must have been well acquainted 
with both its advantages and its drawbacks. 

but it is time that we should consider what pre¬ 
parations the Parthian monarch had made against the 
threatened attach. He had, as already stated, come 
(o terms with his outlying vassals, the prince of 
Osrhofine, and the sheikh of the Sceuite Arabs, and 
had engaged especially the services of the former 
against his assailant. lie had further, on considering 
the various possibilities of the campaign, come to the 
conclusion that it would be best to divide his forces, and, 
while himself attacking Altavasdes iu the mountain fast- 
iilss(?s ot his own country, to commit the task of meeting 
and coping with the Homans to a general of approved 
talents.' It was of the greatest importance to prevent 
tile Armenians from effecting a junction with the 
llomans, and strengthening them in that arm, in which 
they were especially deficient, the cavalry. Perhaps 
nothing short of an invasion of his country by the 
Parthian king in person would have prevented Arta- 
vasdes from detaching a portion of his troops to act 
m Mesopotamia. And no doubt it is also true that 
Orodes had great confidence in his general, whom he 
may even have Felt to be a better commander than 
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himself. Surenas, us we must call him, since his name 
has not been preserved to us, 1 was in all respects a 
person of the highest consideration. He was the 
second man in the kingdom for birth, wealth, and 
reputation. In, courage and ability he excelled all his 
countrymen; and he had the physical advantages 
of commanding height and great personal beauty. 
When lie went to battle, he was accompanied by 
a train of a thousand camels, which carried his 
bag ga ge; and the concubines in attendance on him 
required for their conveyance two hundred chariots. 
A thousand horsemen clad in mail, and a still greater 
number of light-armed, formed his bodyguard. At 
the coronation of a Parthian monarch, it was his 
hereditary right to place the diadem on the brow 
of the new sovereign. When Orodes was driven into 
banishment, it was he 'who brought him back to 
Parthia in triumph. When Seleucia revolted, it was 
he who at the assault first mounted the breach, and 
striking terror into the defenders, took the city. Though 
less than tlurt}* years of age at the time when he was 
appointed commander, be was believed to possess, 
besides these various qualifications, consummate pru¬ 
dence and sagacity. 2 

The force which Orodes committed to his brave and 
skilful lieutenant consisted entirely of horse. This 
was not the ordinaiy character of a Parthian army, 
which often comprised four or five times as many 
infantry as cavalry. It was, perhaps, rather fortunate 
accident than profound calculation that caused the 
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nole employment against the Homans of thw arm. 1 
The i' Hit soldiers were needed for the rough warfare 
of the Armenian mountains; the horse would, it was 
known, act with fair effect in the comparatively open 
and level Mesopotamia, As tlic king wanted the foot- 
nivn he took them, and left to his general the troops 
which were not required for his own operations, 

Ihe l’arthian horse, like the Persian," was of two 
kinds .standing' in strong contrast the one to the oilier. 
The bulk of their cavalry was of the lightest and most 
agile description. Fleet and active coursers, with 
sh ncely any caparison but a headstall and it single 
rein, were mounted by ridel's dad only in a tunic and 
troutfcreJ 1 and armed with nothing but a strong l>ow 
;uid a quiver full of arrows. A training beguu in 
■ Mily boyhood mode the rider almost one with his 
steed; and lie could use Ills weapons with equal ease 
and effect whether ld» horse was stationary or at full 
gallop, and whether he was advancing towards or 
hurriedly retreating from his enemy * His supply of 
missiles was almost inexhaustible, for when he found 
his quiver empty, tie had only to retire a short distance 
and replenish his stock from magazines, borne on the 
backs of camels, in the rear/ 1 It was his ordinaiy 
pkm to keep constantly in motion when in the presence 
of an enemy, to gallop backwards mid forwards, or 
round and round his square nr column, never charem** 
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it, but at a moderate interval plying it with his keen 
and barbed shafts ■ 1 which were driven by a praciist-d 
hand from a bow of unusual strength. Clouds .if this 
light cavalry enveloped the advancing or the retreating 
foe, and inflicted grievous damage without, for tin- 
most part, suffering anything in return, 

but this avos not the whole. In addition to these 
light troops, a Parthian army comprised always a body 
of heavy cavalry* armed on an entirely different 
system. The strong horses selected for this service 
were dad almost wholly in mail. Their head, neck, 
chest, even their silks and flanks, were protected 
by scale-armour of brass or iron, sewn, probably, upon 
leather. 3 Their riders had cuirasses and cnisses of the 
same materials, and helmets of burnished iron,* Fur 
mi offensive weapon they carried a long and strong 
spear or piked* They formed a Berried line in battle, 
Ijqaring down with great weight on the enemy whom 
they charged, and standing firm as an iron wall against 
the charges that were made upon them. A cavalry 
answering to this iu some respects had been employed 
by the later Persian monarch?, 6 and ayos in use also 
among the Armenians at this period; but the Par¬ 
thian i >ike was apparently more formidable than the 
corresponding weapons of those nations, and the light 
spear carried at this time by the cavalry of a Homan 
army was no match for it. 
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The force entrusted to Suren as comprised troops 
of botli these classes. No estimate is given us of their 
number, but it was probably considerable. 1 At nuv 
j’flte it was sufficient to induce him to make a move¬ 
ment in advance — to cross the Sinjar range and the 
river Khabour, and take up lib position in the countrv 
between that stream and the Bclik—instead of merely 
seeking to cover the capital. The presence of the 
traitor Abganis in the camp of Crass us, was now 
ot the utmost importance to the Parthian commander. 
Abgsmis, fully trusted, and at the head of a body 
of light horse, admirably adapted for outpost service, 
was allowed, upon his own request, to scour the 
country in front of the advancing Homans, and had 
thus the means of communicating freely with the 
Parthian chief. He kept Surenas informed of all 
the movements and intentions of Cmssus, 2 while at the 
same time lie suggested to Crassus such a line of route 
as suited the views and designs of his adversary. Our 
chief authority for the details of the expedition tells 
us, 3 that lie led the Homan troops through an arid and 
trackless desert, across plains without tree, or shrub, 
or even grass, where the soil was composed of a light 
shifting sand, which the wind raised into a succession 
of hillocks that resembled the waves of an interminable 
sea. The soldiers, he says, fainted with the heat and 
with the drought, while the audacious Osrhoene scoffed 
at their complaints and reproaches, asking them 
whether they expected to find the border-tract between 
Arabia and Assyria a country of cool streams and 
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shady groves, of baths and hostelries, like their own 
delicious Campania. But our knowledge of the geogra¬ 
phical character of the region through which the march 
lay makes it impossible for us to accept this account as 
true* 1 The country between the Euphrates and the 
Belik, as already observed, is one of alternate hill and 
plain, neither destitute of trees nor ill-provided with 
water. The march through it could have presented 
no great difficulties* All that Abgartis could do to 
serve die Parthian cause was, first, to induce C’rassus 
to trust himself to the open country, without clinging 
either to a river or to the mountains, and, secondly, to 
bring him, after a hasty march, and in the full heat of 
the day, into the presence of the enemy. Both these 
things he contrived to effect, and Surenas was, no 
doubt, so far beholden to him. liut the notion that 
he enticed the Homan army into a trackless desert, 
and gave it over, when it was perishing through 
weariness, hunger, and thirst, into the hands of its 
enraged enemy,- is in contradiction with the topo¬ 
graphical facts, and is not even maintained consistently 
by the classical writers. 8 

It was probably oil the third or fourth day after 
lie had quitted the Euphrates, 1 that Crassus found 
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himself approaching Ms enemy. After a hasty and 
hot inarch 1 he had approached the banks of the 
Bt-lik, -when lib scouts brought him word that they 
had fallen in with the Parthian army, which was 
advancing in force and seemingly full of confidence, 
Abgains had recently quitted hint on the plea of 
doing him some undefined service, but really to range 
himself on the side of his real .friends, the Parthian*” 
His officers now advised Crassus to encamp upon 
the river, and defer an engagement till the morrow; 
but lie had no fears; his son, Publius, who had lately 
joined hint with a body of Gallic horse sent by Julius 
tbjsar, was anxious for the fray - and accordingly the 
Homan commander gave the order to his troops to 
take some refreshment as they stood, and then to 
push forward rapidly. 3 Surenas, on his side, had 
taken up a position on wooded and hilly ground, 
which concealed his numbers, 4 and had even, we are 
told, made his troops cover their aims with cloths and 
skins/' that the glitter might not betray them. But, 
as the Romans drew near, all concealment was cast 
aside; the signal for battle was given; the clang 
of the kettledrums arose on every side ; the squadrons 
came forward in their brilliant array; and it seemed 
at first as if the heavy cavalry was about to charge the 
Roman host * which was formed in a hollow square 
with the light-armed in the middle, and with supports 
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of horse along the whole line, as well as upon tlic 
flanks. 1 But. if this intention was ever entertained, 
it was altered almost as soon as formed, and the better 
plan was adopted of lialting at a convenient distance 
and assailing the legionaries with flight after flight 
of arrows, delivered -without a pause and with extra¬ 
ordinary force. The Roman endeavoured to meet 
this attack bv throwing forward his own skirmishers; 
but they were quite unable to cope with the numbers 
and the superior weapons of the enemy, who forced 
them almost immediately to retreat, and take refuge 
behind the line of the heavy-armed * These were 
then mice more exposed to the deadly missiles, which 
pierced alike through shield and breast-plate and 
greaves, and inflicted the mast fearful wotmek More 
than once the legionaries dashed forward, and sought 
to close with their assailants, hut in vaiiu The Par¬ 
thian squadrons retired as the Homan infantry advanced, 
maintaining the distance which they thought best be¬ 
tween themselves and their foe, whom they plied 
with their shafts as incessantly while they tali back 
as when they rode forward. For a while the Romans 
entertained the hope that the missiles would at hist be 
all spent; 5 but when they found that each archer 
constantly obtained a fresh supply from the rear, this 
expectation deserted them. It became evident to 
Crnssus that some new movement must bo attempted ; 
and, as a last resource, he commanded ills sou t Publius, 
whom the Parthians were threatening to outflank, 
to hike such troops as he thought proper, and charge. 
The gallant youth was only too glad to receive the 
order. Selecting his Gallic cavalry, who numbered 
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1,000, and ml ding to them 500 other horsemen, 500 
archers, and about 4,000 legionaries, 1 Ire advanced 
at speed against the nearest squadrons of the enemy. 
The Partbians pretended to be afraid* and. beat a 
hasty retreat. Publius followed with all the im¬ 
petuosity of youth, and was .soon out of the sight 
oi his friends, pressing the Hying foe, whom he 
believed to bo panic-stricken. But when they bad 
drawn him on sufficiently, they suddenly made a stand, 
brotight their heavy cavalry up against his line, anti 
completely enveloped him and his detachment with 
t ie 11 lig] L t' an a ed . Publius m at 1 e a desperate resisita n ce. 
His Gauls seized the Parthian pikes with their hands 
and dragged the encumbered horsemen to the ground ; 
or dismounting, slipped beneath the houses of their 
opponents, ami stabbing them in the belly, brought 
s teed and rider down upon themselves. His legionaries 
***** & B % ht ljiilo ^ T and endeavoured to make 
a waU n of , their 8hields » but the Parthian archers closed 
around them, and slew them almost to a man Of 
the whole detachment, nearly six thousand stiw no 
more than 500 were taken prison®^ and sc^ely 
ene escaped. The young Grasses might, possibly, had 
he chosen-to make the attempt, have forced ],j' s way 
through the enemy to Iehme, a Greek town not far 
distant; but lie preferred to share die fate of his 
men. Bather than fall into the hands of the enemy, 
he causedhis ehield-bearer to despatch him; and his 
example was followed by his principal officers. The 
victors struck off his head, and elevating it cm a pike, 
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returned to itsimw their iittocl* on the main bod\ 
of tlie Roman army. 

The main body, much relieved by the diminution of 
the pressure upon them, had waited patiently for Puh- 
lius to return in triumph, regarding the battle its well 
nigh over and success as certain. Alter a time, the 
prolonged absence of the young captain aroused suspi¬ 
cions, which grew iuto alarms when messengers arrived 
telling of his extreme danger. 1 Crassus, almost beside 
himself with anxiety, had given the word to advance, 
and the army hod moved forward a. short distance, 
when the shouts of the returning enemy were heard, 
and the head of the unfortunate officer was seen dis¬ 
played aloft, while the Parthian squadrons, closing in 
once more, renewed the assault on their r emaining foes 
with increased vigour. The mailed horsemen approached 
close to the legionaries and thrust at them with their 
long pikes,- while the light-armed, galloping across the 
Homan front, discharged their tmerring arrows over the 
beads of their own men. The Romans could neither 
successfully defend themselves, nor effectively retaliate. 
Still time brought some relief. Bowstrings broke, 
snenre were blunted or splintered, arrows began to fail, 
thews and sinews to relax; 3 and when night closed in 
both parlies were almost equally glad of the cessation 
of arms which the darkness rendered compulsory. 

It was the custom of the Farthiaas, ns ot the lei- 
sians, 4 to bivouack at a considerable distance from an 
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enemy, Accordingly, at nightfall tliej’ drew off, bavin" 

Uvs \ sIl . 0utGd tl1 ? Inmans that they would grant the 
general one night in which to bewail his son j on the 

hl° ll0 f * !< ? ooine and take him prisoner, unless 

u.-pi-dened the better course of surrendering himself 
!" <f Ai-aces} A short bm,tiling,,pace was 

* a ? owe Ranm ™> lv ho took advantage of it to 
letiie [owiu-ds Carrhm, leaving behind them the greater 
j'U , u their wounded, to the number of 4,000. -1 

Sm f bofl y° f horse Carrhm about midnight 

, fl G th ° Comi ? ftndaQt *uch information as led him 
to put his men under arms and issue forth to the suc¬ 
cour of the proconsul. The Parthian*, though the 

\l lU * ° lhe wounded them well awar^of the 

ioman retreat* adhered to their system of avoid in- 
•M combats, and attempted no pursuit till morning* 
ven then they allowed themselves to be delayed bv 
Mparativdy trivial matters-the capture of the 

1 onmn camp the massacre of the wounded, and Z 

2 / th l nu,u J»“* stragglers scattered alon- 
it “ e ° f marc]l ^ and mild « uo haste to overtake the 

^etmumgarmy. The bulk of the troops were thus 
UU lied to effect their retreat in safety to Carrhm 
where^ lmvmg the protection of walls, they were S 
any rate for a time, secure. } ’ at 

Itrnigl,t have been expected that the Romans would 
herC )mve ™ do a «“* The siege of a fortified place 
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by cavalry is ridiculous, if we understand by siege 
anything more than a very incomplete blockade. And 
the Parti i in ns were notoriously inefficient against walls. 1 
There was a chance, moreover, that Artavusdcs mi glil 
have been more successful than his ally, and having 
repulsed the Parthian monarch, might march his troops 
to the relief of the Romans. But the soldiers were 
thoroughly dispirited, and would not listen to these 
suggestions. 3 Provisions no doubt ran short, since, as 
tire re had been no expectation of a disaster, no prepa¬ 
rations had been made for standing a siege. The Greek 
inhabitants of the place could not be trusted to exhibit 
fidelity to a falling cause. Moreover, Armenia was 
near; and the Parthian system of abstaining from 
action during the night seemed to rentier escape toler¬ 
ably easy. It was resolved, therefore, instead of clinging 
to the protection of the walls, to issue forth once more, 
and to endeavour by a rapid night inarch to reach the 
Armenian lulls. The various officers seem to have 
been allowed to arrange matters for themselves. Cas¬ 
sius took his way towards the Euphrates, and succeeded 
in escaping with 500 home. Octavius, with a division 
which is estimated at 5,000 men, reached the outskirts 
of the hills at a place called Sinnaca,® and found him¬ 
self in comparative security. Crass us, misled by his 
guides, made but poor progress during the night ; he 
had, however, arrived within little more than a mile of 
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Octavios before the enemy, who would not stir till day- 
break, overtook him. Pressed upon by their advancing 
squadrons, he, with his small hand of 2,000 legionaries 
and a feiw horsemen, occupied a low hillock connected 
by a ridge of rising ground with the posit ion of Smnaca. 
Here the Parthian host beset him; and lie would infallibly 
3 lave been slain or captured at once, had not Octavius, 
deserting Ids place of safety, descended to the aid of 
his commander. The united 7,000 held their own 
against the enemy, having the advantage of the ground, 
and having perhaps by the experience of some days 
learnt the weak points of Parthian warfare, 

Surenas was anxious, above all things, to secure the 
person of the Roman commander. In the East an 
excessive importance is attached to tins proof of success; 
and there were reasons which madeCrassus particularly 
obnoxious to Ins antagonists. He was believed to have 
originated, and not merely conducted, the war, incited 
thereto by ample greed of gold. 1 He had refused 
with tlie utmost haughtiness all discussion of terms, and 
had insulted the majesty of the Perth ians by the decla¬ 
ration that he would treat nowhere but at their capital. 
If he escaped, lie would be bound at some future time 
to repeat liis attempt; if he were made prisoner, his 
fate would be a terrible warning to others. But now, 
as evening approached, it seemed to the Parthian that 
the prize which he so much desired was about to 
elude his grasp. The highlands of Armenia would be 
gained by the fugitives during the night, and further 
pursuit of them would be hopeless, It remained that 
lie should elicet by craft what ho could no longer hope 
to gain by the employment ot force ; and to this point 
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nil his efforts were now directed. He drew off hi* 
troops and left the Romans without further molest ation. 
He allowed some of liis prisoners to escape and rejoin 
their friends,having first contrived that they should over¬ 
hear a conversation among his men, of which the theme 
was the Parthian clemency, and the wish of Or odes to 
couie to terms with the Romans. He then, having 
allowed time for the report of Ins pacific intentions to 
spread, rode with a few chiefs towards the Roman 
camp, carrying his bow unstrung and his right hand 
stretched out in token of amity. 1 Let the Roman 
general,' he said , i come forward with an equal number 
of attendants, and confer with me in the open spate 
between the armies on terms of peace.’ The aged pro- 
consul was disinclined to trust these overtures; but his 
men clamoured and threatened, upon which he yielded, 
and went down into the plain, accompanied, by Octa¬ 
vius and a few others. Here he was received with 
apparent honour, mid tonus were arranged ; but Sun - 
nas required that they should at ouce bo reduced to 
writing, ‘ since,’ he said, with pointed allusion to the 
liad faith of Pompey, * you Romans are not very apt 
to remember your engagements.’ A movement being 
requisite for the drawing up of the formal instruments, 
Crassus and Ins officers were induced to mount upon 
horses furnished by the Par Lilians, who had 'no sooner 
seated the proconsul on his steed, than they proceeded to 
hurry him forward, with the evident intention of carry¬ 
ing him off to their camp. 1 The Roman officers took 
the alarm and resisted. Octavius snatched a sword 

1 llonuiiwn seems to doubt upon the point Such treachery 
wliefbi-r the Party ana really in- lias been eo&atsut in the East from 
tended bet treachery fCefcAw/dff, the time of the Ten Ihou&aud to 
vol* ill p. h0}< Hut the Homans the Aflghaa wjlt of 1S4L 
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Irom a Parthian and killed one of the grooms who was 
hunting Cras&us away. A blow' from behind stretched 
him on the ground lifeless. A general melee followed, 
and in die confusion Crassus was killed, whether by 
one of Ms own side and with his own consent, or by the 
hand of a Parthian, is uncertain. 1 The army, learning 
the fate of their general, with but few' exception^ 
surrendered. Such as sought to escape under cover 
” f tlie . J ‘Pproacliing night were hunted down by the 
Bwlomns who served under the Parthian standard, and 
killed almost to a man. Of the entire army which had 
crossed the Euphrates, consisting of above 40,000 men, 
not more than a fourth returned. One half of the 
whole number perished.- Nearly 10,000 prisoners 
weiv settled by the victors in the fertile oasis of Mar- 
getmi,' near the northern frontier of the empire, where 
they intermarried with native wives* and became sub¬ 
missive Parthian subjects. 4 

&t,dl "; 1S , tl]C resdt of this great expedition, the first 
attempt ot the grasping and ambitious Kouiana, not 
imieb to conquer Parti,ia, as to strike terror into the 
bean i.f her people, and to degrade them to the condi¬ 
tion of obsequious dependants on the will and pleasure 

uL^v >71 Ms>,G Th ° <***«»» fiSw SO 

ttdlj not from any want of bravery on the part of 
the soldiers employed in it, nor from any absolute 

irziri *a Parthk “«» * s-i ta^! 

partly from the incompetence of the commander, 
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partly from the inexperience of the Romans, up to this 
date, in thu nature of the Parthian warfare and in the 
l>est manner of meeting it. To attack an enemy whoso 
main arm is the cavalry with a body of foot-soldiers, 
supported by an insignificant number of horse, must be 
at all times rash and dangerous. To direct such an 
attack on. the more open part of the country, where 
cavalry could operate freely, was wantonly to aggravate 
the peril. After the first disaster, to quit the protec¬ 
tion of walls, when it had been obtained, was a piece 
of reckless folly. Had Crassus taken care to obtain the 
support of some of the desert tribes, 1 if Armenia could 
not help him, and had lie then advanced cither by the 
way of the Mons Masius and the Tigris, or alon<: the 
line of the Euphrates, the issue of his attack might 
have been different. He might have fought Ids way to 
Seleucia and Cteriphon, as did Trajan, A vidius Cassius, 
and Septiinius Severus, and might have taken and plun¬ 
dered those cities. He would no doubt have experienced 
difficulties in his retreat; but he might have come off 
no worse than Trajan, whose Parthian expedition lias 
been generally regarded as rather augmenting than 
detracting from his reputation. But an ignorant and 
inexperienced commander, venturing on a trial of aims 
with an enemy of whom he knew little or nothing, in 
their own country, without supports or allies, and then 
neglecting every precaution suggested by his officers, 
allowing himself to be deceived by a pretended friend, 
and marching straight into a net prepared for him, 
naturally suffered defeat. The credit of the Roman 
arms does not greatly suffer by the disaster, nor is that 
of the Partisans greatly enhanced. The latter showed. 


1 As JuKun diil (Am eii+ Alara* ssiii S). 
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as they bad shown in their wars against the Syro- 
Macedonians, that tlitir somewhat loose and iircgiilur 
array was capable of acting with effect against thesolid 
masses and well-ordered movements of disciplined 
troops. They acquired by their use of the bow a fame 
like that which the English archers obtained for the 
employment of the same weapon at Crecy and Agin- 
court. They forced the arrogant Romans to respect 
them, and to allow that there was at least one nation 
in the world which could meet them on equal terms 
and not be worsted iu the encounter. 1 They henceforth 

obtained recognition from the Graeco-Roman writers _ 

albeit a gnidgingand covert recognition—ns the second 
Power in the world, the admitted rival of Rome, 2 the 
only real counterpoise upon the earth to the power 
which ruled from the Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean. 

While the general of King Orodes was thus successful 
against the Romans in Mesopotamia, the king himself 
had in Armenia obtained advantages of almost equal 
value, though of a different kind. Instead of contend¬ 
ing with Artavasdes, he had come to terms with him, 
and had concluded a dose alliance, which he had sought 
to confirm and secure by uniting his son, Paoorns, in 
marriage with a sister of the Armenian monarch* A 
series of festivities was being held to celebrate this 
auspicious event, when news came of Surenas’ triumph, 
and of the fate of Crassus, According to the barbarous 
customs of the East, the head and hand of the slain 
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proconsul accompanied the intelligence. We arc told 
that at the moment of the messengers’ arrival (lie 
two sovereigns, with their attendants, were amusing 
themselves with a dramatic entertainment. Both mon¬ 
arch?? had a good knowledge of the Greek literature 
and language, in which Artuvasdes had himself com¬ 
posed historical works and tragedies. The actors were 
re presenting the famous scene in the ‘Baochaj* of Euri¬ 
pides. 1 where Agave and the Bacchanals come upon 
the stage with the mutilated remains of the murdered 
Pentiums, when the head of Grassus was thrown in 
among them. Instantly the player who personated 
Agave seized the bloody trophy, and, placing it on his 
thyrsus instead of the one he was carrying, paraded 
it before the delighted spectators, while he chanted the 
well-known lines :— 2 

From the mountain to tlic lml 1 

New-cut tendril h see, wo bring*— 

Blessed prey I 

The horrible spectacle was one well suited to please an 
Eastern audience : it was followed by a proceeding of 
equal barbarity and still more thoroughly Oriental 3 
The Parthian?, in derision of the motive which was 
supposed to have led Croesus to make his attack, had a 
quantity of gold melted and poured it into his month. 4 

Meanwhile Surcnas was amusing his victorious troops, 
and seeking to annoy the disaffected Seleucians, by the 
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performance of a farcical ceremony. He spread the 

report that Crassus was not killed but captured ; and, 

selecting from among the prisoners the Roman most 

like him in appea rance, he dressed Ike man in wom an's 

clothes, mounted him upon a horse, and requiring him 

to answer to die names of * Crass us ’ and e Imperator,’ 

conducted him in triumph to the Grecian city. Before 

him went, mounted on camels, a band, arrayed as 

trumpeters and Victors, the lictors’ rods having purses 

suspended to them, and the axes in their midst being 

crowned with the bleeding heads of Romans. In the 

rear followed a train of Seleucian music mrls, who sail 1 ' 

songs derisive of the e ffem i n acy and cowardice of the 

proconsul. After this pretended, parade of his prisoner 

through the streets of the town, Surenas called a meeting 

of the Seleucian senate, and indignantly denounced to 

them the indecency of the literature which Ire had 

found in the Roman tents. The charge, it is said, was 

true ; 1 but the Selcucians were not greatly impressed 

by the moral lesson read to them, when they remarked 

the train of concubines that had accompanied Surenas 

himself in the field, and thought of the loose crowd of 

dancers, singers, and prostitutes, that was commonly to 

be seen in the rear of a Parthian aimv. 

* 

The political consequences of the great triumph 
which the Purthiims hail achieved were less than might 
have been anticipated. Mesopotamia was, of course, 
recovered to its extveuiest limit, the Euphrates ; Ar¬ 
menia was lost to the Roman alliance, anil thrown for 
the time into complete dependence upon Parthia. The 
whole East was, to Home extent, excited ; and the Jews, 
always impatient of a foreign yoke, and recently 
aggrieved by the unprovoked spoliation of their Temple 
Fltllt. C fftS-t. j Oitrot ^ 
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by Crassus, flew to arms. 4 But no general movement 
of the Oriental races took place. It might have been 
expected that the Syrians, Phtrnieians, Ciiieians, Cappa¬ 
docians, Phrygians, and other Asiatic peoples whose 
proclivities were altogether Oriental, would have seized 
the opportunity of rising against their Western lords 
and driving the Homans back upon Europe. It might 
have been thought that Pavlina at least would have 
assumed the offensive in force, and have made a de¬ 
termined effort to rid herself of neighbours who had 
proved so troublesome. But though the conjuncture 
of circumstances was most favourable, the man was 
wanting. Had Mithridates or Tigrancs been living, or 
had Suren as been king of Parthia, instead of :i mere 
general, advantage would probably have been taken of 
the occasion, and Rome might have suffered seriously. 
But Orodes seems to have been neither ambitious as a 
prince nor skilful as a commander ; he lacked at any 
rate the keen and all-embracing glance which could 
sweep the political horizon and, comprehending the 
exact character of the situation, see at the same time 
how to make the most of it. He allowed the opportu¬ 
nity to slip by without putting forth his strength or 
making any considerable effort; and the occasion once 
lost never returned. 

In Parthia itself one immediate result of the expedi¬ 
tion seems to have been the ruin of Su reams. His 
services to his sovereign had exceeded the measure 
which it is safe in the East for a subject to rentier to 
the crown, The jealousy of his royal master was 
aroused, and ho had to pay the penalty of over-much 
success with his life.- Parthia was thus left without a 


1 Josephs, AnK Jvd. xiv. 7, $ 3, | 3 l’lut. Cmo. , 3;}. 
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general of approved merit, for Sil laces, the second in 
command during the war with Crassus, 1 had in no wav 
distinguished himself through the campaign. This con¬ 
dition of things may account for the feebleness of the 
efforts made in u.c. 52, to retaliate on the Romans the 
damage done by their invasion. A few weak bauds 
ouly passed the Euphrates, and began the work of 
plunder and ravage, in which they were speedily dis¬ 
turbed by Cassius, who easily drove them back over the 
river” The next year, however, a more determined 
attempt was made. Orodes sent his son, Pacorua, the 
young bridegroom, to win his spurs in Syria, at the 
head of a considerable force, and supported by the 
experience and authority of an officer of ripe age, 
named Osaces* The army crossed the Euphrates 
unresisted, for Cassius, the governor, had with Mm only 
the broken remains of Grasses s army, consisting of 
about two legions, and, deeming himself too weak to 
meet the enemy in the open field, was content to 
defend the towns. The open country was consequently 
overrun ' and a thrill of mingled alarm and excitement 
passed through all the Roman provinces in Asia. 4 The 
provinces were at the time most inadequately supplied 
with Roman troops, 5 through the desire of Caesar and 
Pompey to maintain large armies about their own per¬ 
sons. The natives were for the most part disaffected, 
and inclined to hail the Parthians as brethren and 
deliverers. 6 Excepting Deiotams of Galatia, and Ario- 
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barzaues of Cappadocia, Rome had, as Cicero (then 
proconsul of' Cilicia) plaintively declared, 1 * not a friend 
on the Asiatic continent. And Cappadocia was miser¬ 
ably weak,- mid open to attack on the side of Armenia. 
Had Orodea and Artavasdes acted in concert, and had 
the latter, while Orodcs sent his armies into Syria, 
injured the Armenian forces into Cappadocia and then 
into Cilicia (as it was expected that he would do), 3 * * 
there would have been the greatest danger to the 
Roman possessions. As it was, the excitement in As in 
Minor was extreme, Cicero marched into Cappadocia 
with the bulk of the Roman troops, and summoned to 
his aid Deiotarus with his Galatians, ,! at the same time 
writing to the Roman Senate to implore reinforcements/' 
Cassius shut himself up iu Antioch, 6 and allowed the 
Parthian cavalry to pass him by, and even to proceed 
beyond the bounds of Syria into Cilicia. 7 * 9 But the Par¬ 
thian s seem scarcely to have understood the situation 
of their adversaries, or to have been aware of their own 
advantages. Instead of spreading themselves wide, 
raising the natives, mid leaving them to blockade the 
towns, while with their as yet unconquered squadrons 
lliej’ defied the enemy in die open country, we find 
them engaging in the siege and blockade of cities, for 
which they were wholly unfit, and confining themselves 
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almost entirely to lire narrow valley of the 0 rentes. 1 II 
Under these circumstances we are not surprised to learn 
that Cassius, having first beat them back from Antioch, 2 
contrived to lead them into an ambush on the banks 
of the river, and severely handled their troops, even 
killing the general Osaces, 3 Tin- Partisans withdrew 
from the neighbourhood of the Syrian capital after this 
defeat, which must have taken place about the end of 
September, and soon afterwards went into winter quar¬ 
ters in Cynhestica, 4 or the part of Syria immediately 
cast of A num ns. Here they remained durum ti n 1 winter 

m "C* 

months under Pa corns, and it was expected that the 
war would break out again with fresh fury in the 
spring; 5 but Bibulus, the new proconsul of Syria, con¬ 
scious of liis military deficiencies, contrived to sow 
dissensions among the Partisans themselves, and to turn 
the thoughts of Pacorus in another direction. He sug¬ 
gested to Omodapantes, a Parti nan noble, with whom 
he had managed to open a correspondence, that Paco¬ 
rus would be a more worthy occupant of the Parthian 
throne than his father, and that he would consult well 
for his own interests, it lie were to proclaim the young 
prince, and lead the army of Syria against Or odes , c 
These intrigues seem to have first caused the war to 
languish, and thou produced the recall of the expedi¬ 
tion. Or odes summoned Pacorus to return to Purtliia 
before the plot contrived between him and the Homans 
was ripe for execution ; and Pacorus felt that no course 
was open to him but to obey. 7 The Parthian legions 
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recrosscd the Euphrates in Julj T , bx t . 50 ; and the 
First Roman War, ■which had lasted a little more 
than four years, terminated without any real recovery 
by the Romans of the laurels that they had lost at 
Canh®- 
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Tub civil troubles that had seemed to threaten Partlik 
fiorn the ambitionol the youthful Pacorus passed away 
without any explosion. The son showed his obedience 
by returning home submissively when he might have 
down to arms; and the father accepted the act of 
obedience as a sufficient indication that no rebellion 
had been seriously meant. Wo find Pacorus not only 
allowed to live, but again entrusted a few years later 
ivuh high oflice by the Parthian monarch; 1 and on this 
occasion we find him showing no signs of disaffection 
or dbcontetit. 

Nine years, however, elapsed between the recall of 
the young priuee and Ins reappointment to the supreme 
command against the Romans. Of the internal condi¬ 
tion of Parthia during this interval we have no account. 
- ppoieutly, Grades ruled quietly and peaceably, con- 
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tenting hims elf with the glory which lie had gained, 
and not anxious to tempt fortune by engaging in any 
fresh enterprise, It was no doubt a sat is tact ion to him 
to see the aims of the Roman?, instead of being directed 
upon Asia, employed in intestine strife; ami we can 
well understand that he might even deem it for his 
interest to foment and encourage the quarrels which, 
at any rate for the time, secured his own empire fiom 
attack. It appears that communications took place in 
the year n.c, 49 or 48, between lum and Pompey, a 
request for alliance being made by the latter, and an 
answer being sent by Orodes, containing the terms upon 
which lie would consent to give Pompey effective aid 
in the war. 1 If the Roman leader would deliver into 
liis hands the province of Syria and make it wholly over 
to the Parthians, Orodes would conclude an alliance 
with him and send help; but not otherwise* It is to 
the credit of Pompey that he rejected these terms, and 
declined to secure his own private gain by depriving 
his country of a province, Notwithstanding the failure 
of these negotiations and the imprisonment of his 
envoy Hi mis,- when a few months Inter, having lost 
the battle of Pharsalia, the unhappy Homan was in 
need of a refuge from his great enemy, he is said to 
have proposed throwing himself on the friendship, 
or mercy, of Orodes.* Ho had hopes, perhaps, ol 
enlisting the Parthian battalions in his cause, and of 
recovering power by means of this foreign aid. But his 
friends combated his design, and persuaded him that the 
risk, both to himself and to his wife, Cornelia, was too 
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gi cat to lx* compatible witli prudence. Pompey yielded 
to Ibdr representations ; and Orotles escaped the diffi- 
culty of having to elect between repulsing a suppliant, 
and provoking the hostility of the most powerful chief¬ 
tain and die greatest general of the age. 

Ctcsii quitted the East, in n.c. 47, without entering 
into any communication with Orodes. He had plenty of 
work upon his hands ; and whatever designs he may 
ave e\ en then entertained of punishing the Parthian 
inroad into Syria, or avenging the defeat of Carrhm/ 
m was wise enough to keep his projects to himself, and 
to leave Asia without exasperating by threats or hostile 
movements the Power on which the peace of the East 
principally depended. It was not until he had brought 
the African and Spanish ware to an end that he allowed 
m intention of leading an expedition against Parthia 
_0 be openly talked about. In b.c, 44, four years after 
I har=aha, having put down all Ida domestic enemies, 

* bought, satisfactorily at 

liii * #1 1C i? i - UCreG * >e I ,as 5ed, formally assigning to 
the Parthian War/ 2 and sent the legions across 

__ ^ [ C on their Wa J t0 Asia. What plan of 
campaign he may have contemplated is uncertain; 3 

H there cannot be a doubt that an expedition under 
hi m sp iccs 1V0 n d have been a most serious danger to 

The ndi t Tf d mVC ^minuted her subjection. 
The military talents of the Great Dictator were of the 
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most splendid description ; his powers of organisation 
and consolidation enormous ; Lis prudence and caution 
equal to his ambition and Lis courage* Once launched 
on a career of conquest in the East, it is impossible to 
say whither he might not have carried the Roman 
eagles, or what countries he might not have added to 
the Empire. Rut Partliia was saved from tire immi¬ 
nent peril without any eflbrt of her own. The daggers 
of ‘the Liberators * struck down on the 15 th of March, 
is.e. 44, the only man whom she had seriously to fear; 
and with the removal of -Julius passed away even from 
Roman thought for many a year 1 the design which 
he hud entertained, and which he alone could have 
accomplished. 

In the civil war that followed on the murder of 
Julius, the Forthians are declared to have actually 
taken a part. It appears that — about is.c. 4G— a smalt 
body of Parthian horse-archers had been sent to the 
assistance of a certain Buss us, 2 a Roman who amid the 
troubles of the times was seeking to obtain for himself 
something like an independent principality in Syria. 
The soldier's of Bassos, after a while (u,C. 43), went 
over in a body to Cassius, who was in the East collect¬ 
ing troops for Ids great struggle with Antony ami 
Octavian ; and thus a handful of Parti dans came into 
liis power. 3 Of this circumstance lie determined to 
take advantage, in order to obtain, if possible, a con¬ 
siderable body of troops from Orodes. Hu presented 
each of the Parthian soldiers with a sum of money, 
and dismissed them all to their homes, at the same 
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time seizing the opportunity to send some of his 
own officers, as ambassadors, to Orodes, with a request 
for substantial aid. 1 On receiving tliis application the 
Parthian monarch appears to have come to the con- 
0Uoio ij tijut it was ior his interest to comply with it. 
W hether lie in title conditions, or no, is uncertain ; but 
he seems to have sent a pretty numerous body of 
horse to the support ot tlie e Liberators * against their 
antagonists.- 1 erhaps lie trusted to obtain from the 
grati tude of Cassius what he had fail id to extort from 
the fears of Pompey. Or, perhaps, he was only 
anxious to prolong the period of civil disturbance 
in the Roman State, which secured his own territory 
tiom attack, and might ultimately give him an op¬ 
portunity of helping himself to some portion of the 
Roman dominions in Asia. 

Ihe opportunity seemed to him to have arrived 
m me. 40, Philippi had been fought and lost. The 
‘Liberator ’ were crushed. The struggle between the 
Republicans and the Monarchists had come to an end. 
Hut, instead of being united, the Roman world was 
more than ever divided; and the chance of making 
m m " al territorial gain at the expense of the tyrant 
power appeared fairer than it had over been before. 
Three rivals now hold divided sway in the Roman 
' each of them jealous of the other two, and 
anxious tor his own aggrandisement The two cliwf 
pretenders to the first place were bitterly hostile; 
and while the one was detained in Italy by insurrec- 
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tion against his authority, the other was plunged in 
Ins my and dissipation, enjoying the first delights of a 
lawless passion, at the Egyptian capital. The nations 
of the East were, moreover, alienated by the recent 
exactions of the profligate Triumvir, 1 who, to reward 
his parasites and favourites, hud kid upon them a 
burthen that they were scarcely able to bear. Further, 
the Parthiaiia enjoyed at this time the advantage of 
having a Roman officer of good position in their 
service, 2 wliO'SC knowledge of the Roman tactics, and 
influence in Roman provinces, might be expected to 
turn to their advantage. Under these circumstances, 
when the spring of the year arrived, Antony being 
still in Egypt, and Ontarian (as far as was known) 
occupied in the siege of I’erusio," the Parthism hordes, 
under Labienus and l’aeorus, burst upon Syria in 
greater force than on any previous occasion. Over¬ 
running with their numerous cavalry the country 
between the Euphrates and Antioch, and thence the 
valley of the Orontea, they had (as usual) some dif¬ 
ficulty with the towns. From Apmnma, placed (like 
Durham) on a rocky peninsula almost .surrounded by 
the river, 4 they were at. first repulsed ■" but, having 1 
shortly afterwards defeated Decidius Saxa, the governor 
of Syria, In the open field, they received die submission 
of Apamiea and Antioch, which latter city baxa 
abandoned at their approach, flying precipitately into 
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Cilicia. 1 Encouraged by these successes, Labienus and 
Pacorus agreed to divide their troops, and to engage 
simultaneously in two groat expeditions. Pacorus 
undertook to cany the Parthian standard throughout 
the entire extent of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
while Labienus determined to invade Asia Minor, and to 
M.-e if he could not wrest some of its more fertile regions 
from die Homans. Both expeditious were crowned 
with success. Pacorus reduced all Syria, and all 
Phmniria, except the single city of Tyre, which he was 
unable to capture for want of a naval force 2 He then 
advanced into Palestine, which he found in its normal 
condition of intestine commotion. 3 Hyrcanus and 
Antigonus two princes of the Asmomean house, 
wore rivals for the Jewish crown; and the latter, 
wfmm Hyrcanus bad expelled, was content to make 
common cause with the invader, and to be in- 

kiwL 'I IU<k> f 0reigI,er for the °f the 
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ventured upon a battle, was not only defeated, but 
slain- 4 Pamphylifl, Lycia, mid Carta were overrun. 
Stratonicea was besieged; Mylnsu and Alabauda were 
taken. 1 2 According to some writers, the Farthians 
even pillaged Lydia and Ionia, and were in possession 
of Asia to the shores of the Hellespont. 3 4 It may be 
said that for a full year Western Asia changed masters; 
the rule and authority of Eome disappeared; and the 
Farthians were recognised as the dominant power. 

But the fortune of war now began to turn. In the 
autumn of u.c, 39, Antony, having set out from Italy 
to resume his command in the East, despatched his 
lieutenant, Publius Ventidius, into Asia, with orders to 
act against Labienus and the triumphant Farthians. 4 
Ventklius landed unexpectedly on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and so alarmed Labienus, who had no Parthian 
troops with him, that the latter fell back hurriedly 
towards Cilicia, evacuating all the more western pro¬ 
vinces, and at the same time sending urgent messages 
to Paooroa to implore succour. Bacorns sent a body 
of home to his aid ; but. these troops, instead of putting 
themselves under his command, acted independently, 
and, in a rash attempt to surprise the Ilomaii camp, 
were defeated by Ventidius, whereupon they lied 
hastily into Cilicia, leaving Labienus to his fate." The 
self-styled 1 Imperator,* 6 upon this, deserted his men. 
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itml sought safely in flight; hut his retreat was soon 
discovered, and lie was pursued, captured, and put to 

death. 1 

The Parthlans, meanwhile, alarmed at the turn 
which affairs had taken, left Antigonus to maintain 
their interests iu Pidestine, and concentrated themselves 
in Northern Syria anti Commagene, where they awaited 
the advance of the Romans. A strong detachment, 
under Phnmapates, was appointed to guard the Syrian 
(Tates, or narrow pass over Mount Ammuis, loading from 
Cilicia into Syria.- Here Ventidius gained another 
victory. He had sent forward an officer named 
lompitdius Silo with some cavalry to endeavour to 
seize lIlls post, and F omptudius hud found himself com- 
polled to an engagement with Phama pates, in which 
he was on the point of suffering defeat, when Ventidius 
himself, who had probably feared for his subordinate’s 
siifety, appeared on the scene, and turned the scale in 
favour of die Ilotnans. The detachment tinder Pharun- 
pntes was overpowered, and Phamapates himself was 
among the slain." When news of this defeat reached 
Pacorus, he resolved to retreat, and withdrew Ma 
troops across the Euphrates. This movement lie np- 
pears to have executed without being molested by 
Ventidius, who thus recovered Syria to the Romans 
towards the close of B.c, 30, or early in n,c. 33. 

But Pacorus was far from intending to relinquish 
the contest. He had made liimsclf popular among the 
Syrians by his mild and just ad ministration, 4 ami knew 
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that they preferred his government to that of the 
Homans. He had many allies among the petty princes 
anti dynasts, 1 who occupied a se ini -independent position 
on the "borders of the Parthian and Roman empires, 
Antigomis, whom he had established as king of the 
Jews, still maintained himself in Judaea against the 
efforts of Herod,- to whom Augustus and Antony 
had assigned the throne. Paeorus therefore arranged 
during the remainder of the winter for a fresh invasion 
of Syria in the spring, and, taking the field earlier than 
Ins adversary expected, made ready to recross the 
Euphrates. We are told that if he had crossed at the 
usual point, he would have found the Homans unpre¬ 
pared, the legions being still in tlieir winter quarters, 
-some north and some south of the range of Taurus. 15 
Yentidius however contrived by a stratagem to induce 
him todfect the passage at a different point, considerably 
lower down the stream, and in this way to waste some 
valuable time, which lie himself employed in collecting 
his scattered forces. Thus, when the Part Ilians ap¬ 
peared on the right bank of the Euphrates, the Roman 
general was prepared to engage them, and was not 
even loth to decide the fate of the war by a single 
battle. lie had taken care to provide himself with a 
strong force of lingers, and had entrenched himself 
in a position on high ground at some distance from 
the river. 1 The Parthiam, finding their passage of the 
Euphrates unopposed, and, when they fell in with the 
enemy, seeing him entrenched, as though resolved to 
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act only on the defensive, became overbold ; they 
thought the force opposed to them must be went or 
cowardly, and might yield its position without u blow, 
if briskly attacked. Accordingly, as on a former occa¬ 
sion, 1 they charged up the bill ou which the Roman 
camp was placed, hoping to take it by sheer audacity. 
But the troops inside were held ready, and at the 
proper moment issued forth ; the assailants found 
themselves in their turn assailed, and, fighting at a dis¬ 
advantage on the slope, were soon driven down the 
declivity. The battle was renewed in the plain below, 
where the mailed horse of the Parthian s made a brave 
resistance ; but the slingcrs galled them severely, and 
in the midst of the struggle it happened that by ill- 
fortune Pacorus was slain. The result followed which 
is almost invariable with an Oriental array : having lost 
their leader, the soldiers everywhere gave way ; Right 
became universal, and the Romans gained a complete 
victory." The Parthian arm} - fled in two directions. 
Part made for the bridge of boats by which it had 
crossed the Euphrates, but was intercepted by the 
Romans and destroyed. Part turned northwards into 
Commagenc, and there took retiige with the king, 
Antiochus, who refused to surrender them to the 
demand of Yenlidius, and uo doubt allowed them to 
return to their own country. 

Tlius ended the great Parthian invasion of Syria, and 
with it ended the prospect of any further spread of the 
Arsacid dominion towards the west. When the two 
great powers, Rome and Tarthia, first came into col¬ 
lision — when the first blow struck by the latter, the 
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destruction of the army of Crassus, was followed up by 
the advance of their clouds of horse into Syria, Pales¬ 
tine. and Asia Minor—when Apamaia, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem fell into their hands, when Decidius S&xa 
was defeated and slain, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Caria, 
Lydia, and Ionia occupied—it seemed as if Home had 
found, not so much an equal, as a superior; It looked 
as if the power heretofore predominant would tie com¬ 
pelled to contract her frontier, and as if Partbia would 
advance hers to the Egean or the Mediterranean. The 
history of the contest between the East and the West, 
between Asia and Europe, is a history of reactions. 
At one time one of the continents, at another time the 
other, is in the ascendant. The time appeared to have 
come when the Asiatics were once more to recover 
their own, and to beat back the European aggressor to 
bis proper shores and islands. The triumphs achieved 
by the Seljukiati Turks between the eleventh and 
the fifteenth centuries would in that case have been 
anticipated by above a thousand years through the 
efforts of a kindred, and uot dissimilar people, 1 But 
it turned out that the effort made was premature. 
While the Partiliau warfare was admirably adapted for 
the national defence on the broad plains of inner Asia, 
it was ill suited for conquest, and, comparatively 
speaking, ineffective in more contracted aud difficult 
regions. The Parthian military system had not the 
elasticity of the Roman—it did not in the same way 
adapt itself to circumstances, or admit of the addition 
of new arms, or the indefinite expansion of an old one. 
However loose and seemingly flexible, it was rigid in 
its uniformity; it never altered; it remained under the 
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thirtieth ArsaCae such as it had been under the first, 
improved in details, perhaps, but essentially the same 
sjstem. Hie Homans, on the contrary, were ever 
modifying their system, ever learning new combinations 
or new manoeuvres or new modes of warfare from their 
enennes. They met the Parthian tactics of loose array. 
Continuous distant missiles, and almost exclusive em¬ 
ployment of cavalry, with an increase in the number 
of their own horse, a larger employment of auxiliary 
irregulars, and a greater use of the sling. 1 At the 
sal no time, they learnt to take full advantage of the 
Parthian inefficiency against walls, and to practise 
against them the arts of pretended retreat and ambush, 
ilit; result was* that Forthiu found could muke no 
impression upon the dominions of Home, and having 
become persuaded ot this by the experience of a decade 
of years, thenceforth laid aside for ever the idea of 
attempting Western conquests. She took up, in fact 
from this time, a new attitude. Hitherto she had been 
consistently aggressive, Sim had laboured constantly 
to extend herself at the expense successively of the 
.trians, the ^ytlfiaua, the 8yro-Macedonians, and 
the Armenians. She had proceeded from one a-ues- 
Sion to another, leaving only short intervals between 
her wars, and had always been looking out for some 
fresh enemy. Henceforth die became, comparatively 
speaking, pacific. She was content, for the most part, 
to maintain her limits. She sought uo new foe. Her 
contest with Home degenerated into a struggle for 
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influence over the kingdom of Armenia: and her hopes 
were limited to the reduction of that kingdom into a 
subject position. 

The death of Pacorns is said to have caused Orodes 
intense grief, 1 * 3 For many days lie would neither eat 
nor speak; then his sorrow took another turn. He 
imagined that his son had returned; lie thought con¬ 
tinually that he heard or saw him ; he coidd do nothing 
but repeat his name. Every now and then, however, 
he awoke to a sense of the actual fact, and mourned 
the death of his favourite with tears. After a while 
this extreme grief wore itself out, and the aged kiiur 
began to direct his attention once more to public affairs 
He grew' anxious about the succession.- Of the thirty 
sons who still remained to him there was not one who 
had made himself a name, or was in any way distin¬ 
guished above the remainder. In the absence of any 
personal ground of preference, Orodes — -who seems to 
have regarded himself as possessing a right to nominate 
the sou who should succeed him — thought the claims 
of primogeniture deserved to be considered, and 
selected as his successor Phraatea, the eldest of the 
thirty.* Hot content with nominating him, or perhaps 
doubtful whether the nomination would be accepted 
by the ifegistanes, he proceeded further to abdicate in 
his Favour, whereupon Pliraates became king. The 
transaction proved a most unhappy one. Ph mates, 

jealous of some of his brothers, who were the sons of 
a princess married to Orodes, 1 whereas his own mother 
was only a concubine, removed them by assassination, 
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QQtl when the ex-monarch ventured to express dis¬ 
approval of the act, added the crime of parricide to 
fratricide by putting to death his aged father. 1 Thus 
perished Orodes, after a reign of eighteen years — the 
most memorable In the Phrthiau annals. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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The shedding of blood is like ‘the letting out of 
water.’ When it once begins, none can say where it 
will stop. The absolute monarch who, for Jiis own 
fancied security, commences a system of executions, is 
led on step by step to wholesale atrocities from which 
he would have shrunk with horror at the outset. 
Phraates bad removed brothers whose sujierior advan¬ 
tages of birth made them formidable rivals. lie had 
punished with death a father who ventured to blame 
his act, and to forget that by abdication he had sunk 
himself to the position of a subject. Could he have 
stopped here, it might have seemed that his severities 
proceeded not so much from cruelty of disposition ns 
from political necessity; and historians, always tender 
in the judgments which they pass on kings under such 
circumstances, would probably have condoned or justi¬ 
fied his conduct. But the taste for bloodshed grows 
with the indulgence of it. In a short time, the young 
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king had killed all his remaining brothers, 1 although 
their birth was no better Ilian his own, and there was 
no valid ground for Ills fearing them; and soon after- 
vv awh, not content with the murder of his own rela¬ 
tions, lie began to vent his fury upon the Parthian 
nobles. -Many of these suffered death; 2 and such a 
panic seized the order, that numbers quitted the 
country, and dispersed in different directions, content 
to remain in exile until the danger which threatened 
them should have passed by. There were others, 
however, who were not so patient. A body of chiefs 
had fled to Antony, among whom was a certain 
Monaises, a nobleman of the highest rank/* who seems 
to have distinguished himself previously in the Syrian 
wars. 1 * This person represented to Antony" that 
Phrsates ^7 hi* tyrannical and bloody conduct 
made himself hateful to his subjects, and that a revo¬ 
lution could easily he effected. If the Homans would 
support Mm, he offered to invade Parlim ; and he 
made no doubt ot wresting the greater portion of it 
from the hands of the tyrant, and of being himself 
accepted as king. In that ease, he would consent to 
hold Im crown of the Homans, who might depend upon 
his fidelity and gratitude. Antony is said to have 
istencil to these overtures, and to have been induced 
by them to turn his llsoughts to an invasion of the 
I arthian kingdom. ' He began to collect troops and 
to obtain allies with this object. He entered into 
negotiations with Artavasdcs, the Armenian king* 
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who seems at tliis time to have been more afraid of 
Home than of Parthia, and engaged him to take a part 
iu his projected campaign. He spoke of employing 
Monteses In a separate expedition. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Pliraates became alarmed. He sent a 
message to Momeses, with promises of pardon, and 
favour, which that chief thought worthy of acceptance. 
Hereupon Monteses represented to Antony that by a 
peaceful return he might perhaps do him os much 
sej-vice as by having recourse to arms; and thougli 
Anton)’ was not persuaded, he thought it prudent to 
profess himself well satisfied, and to allow Monmses to 
quit him. His relations with Parthia, he said, might 
perhaps be placed on a proper footing without a war, 
and he was quite willing to try negotiation. His 
ambassadors should accompany Monscses. They would 
be instructed to demand nothiug of Fbiaatea but the 
restoration of the lioman standards taken from C missus, 
and the liberation of such of the captive soldiers as 
were still living, 1 

lint Antony had really determined on war. It may 
be doubted whether it had required the overtures of 
Monteses to put a Parthian expedition into his thoughts. 
He must have been either more or leaf than a man if 
the successes of his lieutenants had not stirred in his 
mind some feeling of jealousy, and some desire to 
throw their victories into the shade by a grand and 
notable achievement. Especially the glory of \ entidius, 
who had been allowed the imich-covetcd honour of a 
triumph at Home on account of his defeats of the 
Parthians in Cilicia and Syria,- must have moved Mm 
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to emulation, anti have caused him to cast about for 
!? nie of exalting his own military reputation 

above that of his subordinates. For this purpose, no- 
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men; and, with the Armenian contingent, his entire 
force would have been 113,000. It seems that it was 
liis original intention to cross the Euphrates into Meso¬ 
potamia, and thus to advance almost in the footsteps of 
Crassus; 1 but, when he reached the banks of the river 
(about midsummer, B.c. 37), lie found such preparations 
made to resist him, that he abandoned his first design, 
and, turning northwards, entered Armenia, determined 
to take advantage of Ids alliance with Artavasdes, and 
to attack Parthia with Armenia as the basis of his 
operations. Artavasdes gladly received him, and per¬ 
suaded him, instead of penetrating into Parthia itself, 
to direct his arms against the territory of a Parthian 
subject-ally, 2 the king of Media Atropatvnd, whose 
territories adjoined Armenia on the south-east. Arta¬ 
vasdes pointed out that the Median monarch was absent 
from his own country, having joined his troops to those 
which Phraates had collected for the defence of Parthia. 
His territory therefore would be open to ravage, and 
even Praaspa, bis capital, might prove an easy prey. 
The prospect excited Antony, who at once divided his 
troops, and having given orders to Oppius Statianus to 
follow him leisurely with the more unwieldy part of 
the army, the baggage-train, and the siege batteries, 
proceeded himself by forced marches to Praaspa with 
all the cavalry and the infantry of the better class. 5 
'This town was situated at the distance of nearly three 
hundred miles from the Armenian frontier; 4 but the 
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W t0 it lay through well-cultivated plains, where food 
and water were abundant, Antony performed the 
mardi without difficulty, and at once invested the 
place. The walls were strong, and the defenders 
numerous, so that he made little impression; and when 
the Median king returned, accompanied by Ids Parthian 
suzerain, to the defence of his country, the capital seemed 
in so little danger that it was resolved to direct the first, 
attack on Statianus, who had not yet joined his diief. 
A most successful onslaught was made on this officer, 
who was surprised, defeated, and slain. 1 Ten thousand 
Itomaiis fell in the battle,* and all the baggage-wagons 
and engines of war were taken. A still worse result 
of the defeat was the desertion of Artavasdcs, who, re¬ 
garding the case of the Homans as desperate, drew off 
his troops, and left Antony to his own resources. 3 

The Homan general now found himself in great dif¬ 
ficulties, He had exhausted the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Praaspa, and was obliged to send his foraging- 
partics on distant expeditions, where, being beyond the 
reach of his protection, they were attacked and cut to 
pieces by the enemy. 4 Ho had lost his siege-train, and 
found it impossible to construct another. Such works 
as he attempted suffered through the sallies of the be 
sieged: and in some of these his sokliem behaved so ill 
that lie was forced to punish their cowardice by deci¬ 
mation. 6 His supplies failed, and he had to feed his 
troops on barley instead of wheat. Meantime the 
autumnal equinox was approaching, and the weather 
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was becoming cold. The Medee and Partisans, under 
their respective monarcha, bung about him, impeded 
Ms movements, and cut off his stragglers, but carefully 
avoided engaging him in a pitched battle. If he could 
have forced the city to a surrender, lm would have 
been in comparative safety, for he might have gone 
into winter quarters there and have renewed the war 
in the ensuing spring. But all his assaults, with what¬ 
ever desperation they were made, Failed; and it Ixrcame 
necessary to relinquish the siege and retire into Armenia 
before the rigours of winter should set in. lie could 
however with difficulty bring himself to make a con¬ 
fession of failure, and flattered himself for a while that 
the Part hums would consent to purchase his retirement 
by the surrender of the Crassian captives and standards. 
Having lost some valuable time in negotiations, at 
which the Parthian* laughed, 1 at length, when the 
equinox was passed, he broke up from before Proaspa, 
and commenced the work of retreat. There were two 
roads 4 by which he might reach the Arases at ihe 
usual point of passage. One lay towards the left, 
through a plain and open country, 1 ' probably that 
through which he liad come; the other, winch was 
shorter, but more difficult. Jay to the right, leading 
across a mountain-tract, but one Jairij snppliv wi i 
water, and in which there were inhabited villages. 
Antony was advised that the Parthian* had occupied 
the easier route, 4 expecting that he would follow it. 
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and intended to overwhelm him with their cavalry in 
the pW He therefore took the road to the rkht 
trough 11 ragged and inclement country—probably 
that between Tahit-i-Sule&nan and Tabriz 1 — md 
^ded by a Mardian who knew the region well pro- 
ceeded to mat, Ms W ay back to Z 

decision took the Partbuns by surprise, and for two 
days he was unmolested. But by the third day they 
had thrown themselves across his pati, : and 
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the whither. 1 Altogether, out of the hundred thousand 
men whom Antony led into Media Atropnteud, less 
than seventy thousand® remained to commence the 
campaign which was threatened, for the ensuing year. 
Well may the unfortunate commander have exclaimed, 
as he compared his own heavy losses with the light ones 
of Xenophon and liis Greeks in these same regions, 
1 Oh, those Ten Thousand! those Ten Thousand! ’ 3 
On the withdrawal of Antony into Armenia, a quarrel 
broke out between Phraates and his Median vassal. 
The latter regarded himself as wronged in.the division 
made of the Roman spoils, 1 and expressed himself with 
so much freedom on the subject as to offend his suze¬ 
rain. lie then began to fear that he had gone too far, 
and that Phraates would punish him by depriving him 
of hts sovereignty. Accordingly, he was anxious to 
obtain a powerful alliance, and on turning over in his 
mind nil feasible political combinations, it seems to 
have occurred to him that his late enemy, Antony, 
might be disposed to take him under his protection. 
He doubtless knew that Arlavasdes of Armenia had 
offended the Roman leader by deserting him in the 
hour of his greatest peril, and felt that, if Antony was 
intending to revenge himself on the traitor, he would 
be glad to have a friend on the Armeniau border. He 
therefore sent an ambassador of rank “ to Alexandria, 
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where Antony was passing the winter, am! boldly pro¬ 
posed the alliance. Antony reaelily accepted it; lie 
was intensely angered by the conduct of the Armenian 
monarch, and determined on punishing his defection; 
he viewed the Median aEiance as of the utmost import¬ 
ance in connection with the design, which he still 
entertained, of invading Pnvthia itself; 1 and. lie saw in 
the powerful descendant of Atropates a prince whom 
it would lx? well worth his while to bind to his cause 
indissolubly. He therefore embraced the overtures 
made to him with joy, and even rewarded the mes¬ 
senger who had brought them with a principality.* 
After sundry efforts to entice Artavasdes into his 


power, wliieh occupied him during most of e.c. 3b, in 
the spring of n.t\ 34 he suddenly appeared in Armenia, 
His army, which had remained there from the previous 
campaign, held all the move important positions, and, 
as he professed the most friendly feelings towards 
Artavasdes, even proposing an alliance between their 
families,' 1 that prince, after some hesitation, at length 
ventured into his presence. He was immediately seized 
and put in chains.’ 1 Armenia was rapidly overrun. 
Ar taxi as, whom the Armenians made king in the room 
of his father, was defeated and forced to take refuse 
with the Parthians. Antony then arranged a marriage 
between the daughter of the Median monarch 5 and his 
own son by Cleopatra, Alexander, and, leaving gallons 
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m Armenia, carried off Artavasdes and a rich booty 
into Egypt, 

PJira&tes, during these transactions, stood wholly 
upon the defensive. It may not have been unpleasing 
to him to see Artavasde* punished; It must have gra- 
him to observe how Antony was injuring his own 
cause by exasperating the Armenians, and teaching 
them to hate Koine even more than they hated Parthia, 1 
But while Antony’s troops held both Syria and Arme¬ 
nia, and the alliance between Media Atropatvne and 
Borne continued, he could not venture to take any 
aggressive step, or do aught but protect his own fron¬ 
tier. He was obliged even to look on with patience, 
when, curly in B.c. 33, Antony appeared once mere in 
these parts, 2 and advancing to the Araxes, had a con¬ 
ference with the Median monarch, whereat their alliance 
was continued, troops exchanged, part of Armenia 
made over to the Median king, and Jotapa, his daughter, 
given its a bride to the young Alexander, whom Antony 
designed to make satrap of the East, 3 But no sooner 
had Antony withdrawn into Asia Minor in preparation 
for his contest with Octuvian, than Phraates took the 
offensive. In combination with Artaxks, the new 
Armenian king, he attacked Antony’s ally; but the 
latter repulsed him by the help of his Roman troops. 
Soon afterwards, however, Antony recalled these troops 
without restoring to the Median king his own contin¬ 
gent t upon which the two confederates renewed their 
attack, and were successful. The Median prince was 
defeated and taken prisoner^ Artaxias recovered 
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Armenia, and massacred all the Homan garrisons which 
he found in it. 1 Both countries became once more 
wholly independent of Home, and it is probable that 
Media returned to its old allegiance. 

But the successes of Phraates abroad produced ill 
consequences at home. Elated by his victories, and 
regarding his position in Parthia as thereby secured, he 
resumed the series of cruelties towards his subjects 
which the Homan war hud interrupted, and pushed 
them so far, that an insurrection broke out against his 
authority {b.c. 33), and ho was compelled to quit the 
country * The revolt was headed by a certain Tiri- 
dates, who, upon its success, was made king by the 
insurgents. Phraates fled into Scythia, and persuaded 
the Scythians to embrace his cause. These nomads, 
nothing loth, took up arms, and without any great 
difficulty restored Phraates to the throne from which 
his people had expelled him. Tiridates fled at their 
approach, and, having contrived to carry off in his 
flight the youngest son of Phraates, presented him¬ 
self before Octavian, who was in Syria at the time on 
li‘- return from Egypt (b.c. 30), 3 surrendered the 
young prince into his hands, and requested his aid 
against die tyrant* Octavian accepted the valuable 
hostage, but, with his usual caution, declined to pledge 
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himself to furnish any help to the pretender; he might 
remain, he said, in Syria, if he so wished, and while he 
continued under Roman protection, a suitable provision 
should be made for his support, but he must not expect 
armed assistance against the Parthian monarch. To 
that monarch, when some years afterwards (b.c. 23) he 
demanded the surrender of Isis subject and the resto¬ 
ration of his young son, Octavian answered, 1 that he 
could not give Tiridates up to him, but he would restore 
him his son without a ransom. He should expect, 
however, that in return for this kindness the Parthian 
king would on his part deliver to the Homans the 
standards taken from Crnssus and Antouy, together 
with all who survived of the Roman captives. It does 
not appear that Phraates was much moved by the 
Emperor’s generosity. He gladly received Ills son; 
but he took no steps towards the restoration of those 
proofs! of Parthian victory which the Romans were so 
anxious to recover. It was not until is.c. 20, when 
Octavian (now become Augustus) visited the East, and 
war seemed the probable alternative if he continued 
obstinate, that the Parthian monarch brought himself 
to relinquish the trophies which were as much prized 
by the victors as the vanquished, 2 In extenuation of 
his act we must remember that lie was unpopular with 
Ins subjects, and that Augustus could at any moment 
have produced a pretender, who had once occupied, 
and with Roman help might easily have mounted for 
a second time, the throne of the Ameidai. 
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The remaining rears of Phrantes — and lie reigned for 
nearly twenty years after restoring the standards—are 
almost unbroken by any event of Importance. The 
result of the twenty j'ears 1 struggle between Pome and 
Parthiu had been to impress either nation with a 
wholesome dread of the other. Both had triumphed 
on their own ground ; both had failed when they ven¬ 
tured on sending expeditions into the enemy’s territory. 
Each now stood on its guard, watelling the movements 
of its adversary across the Eupliralcs. Both had become 
pacific. It is a well-known fact that Augustus left it 
as a principle of policy to his successors that the Itoman 
Empire had readied its proper limits, and could not 
with advantage be extended further, 1 This principle, 
followed with the utmost strictness by Tiberius, was 
accepted as a rule by all the earlier Caesars, and only 
regarded as admitting of rare and slight exceptions. 
Trajan was the first who, a hundred and thirty years 
alter the accession of Augustus, made light of itaudset 
it at defiance. With him re-awoke the spirit of con¬ 
quest, the aspiration after universal dominion. But in 
the meantime there was jjeace — peace indeed not 
absolutely unbroken, for border wars occurred, and 
liome was tempted sometimes to interfere by arms in 
the internal quarrels of her neighbour®—but a general 
state of jicaee and amity prevailed—neither state made 
any grand attack on the other’s dominions—no change 
occurred in the frontier — uo great battle tested the 
relative .strength of the two peoples. Such rivalry as 
remained was exhibited less in anus than in diplomacy, 
and showed itself mainly in endeavours on either side 
to obtain a predominant influence in Armenia, There 
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alone during the century and a half that intervened 
between Antony and Trajan did the interests of Home 
and Parthia come into collision, and in connection with 
this kingdom alone did any struggle between the two 
countries continue. 

Phmates, after yielding to Augustus in the matter of 
the standards and prisoners, appears for many years to 
have studiously cultivated his-good graces. In the 
interval between e.c. 11 and b.c. 7, 1 distrustful of his 
subjects, and fearful of their removing him in order to 
place one of his sons upon the Parthian throne, lie 
resolved to send these possible rivals out of the country ; 
and on this occasion he paid Augustus the compliment 
of selecting Home for his childrens residence.- The 
youths were four in number, Vonones, Scraspadaaes, 
Uhodaspes, and Fhraates; s two of them were married 
and had children; they resided at Home during the 
remainder of their father's lifetime, and were treated 
as became their rank, being supported at the public 
charge and in a magnificent manner. 4 The Homan 
writers speak of these as ; hostages 1 given by Fhraatcs 
to the Roman Emperor; 5 but this was certainly not 
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the intention of the Parthian monarch ; nor could the 
idea well be entertained by the Romans at the time of 
their residence. 

These amicable relations between the two sovereigns 
would probably have continued undisturbed till the 
death of one or the other, had not a revolution occurred 
in Armenia, which tempted the Parthian king beyond 
his powers of resistance. On the death of Art nidus 
(b.c. 20), Augustus, who was then in the East, had sent 
Tiberius into Armenia to arrange matters, and Tiberius 
had placed upon the throne a brother of Artaxias, 
named Tigrancs. 1 Tigranes died in b.c. 6, and the 
Armenians, without waiting to know the will of the 
Roman Emperor, conferred the royal title on his sons, 
for whose succession lie had before his death paved the 
way by associating them with him in the government. 2 
Enraged at this assumption of independence, Augustus 
sent an expedition into Armenia (b.c, 5), deposed the 
sons of Tigranes, and established on the throne a certain 
Artavasdes, whose birth and parentage are not known 
to us. 3 But the Armenians were not now inclined to 
submit to foreign dictation ; they rose in revolt against 
Artavasdes (ub. b.c. 2), defeated his Roman supporters, 
and expelled him from the kingdom. 4 Another Tigrancs 
was made king; 6 and, as it was pretty certain that the 
Romans would interfere with this new display of the 
spirit of independence, the Partisans were called in to 
resist the Roman oppressors. Armenia was, in fact, too 
weak to stand alone, and was obliged to lean upon one 
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or other of the two great empires upon her borders. 
Her people had no clear political foresight, and allowed 
themselves tq veer and fluctuate between the two influ¬ 
ences according as the feelings of the hour dictated. 
Rome had now angered them beyond their very limited 
powers of endurance, and they flew to Fartlua for help, 
just as on other occasions we shall find them flying to 
Rome. Phraates could not bring himself to reject the 
Armenian overtures. Ever since the time of the second 
Hithridates it liad been a settled maxim of Parthian 
policy to make Armenia dependent; and, even at the 
cost of a rupture with Rome, it seemed to Phraates that 
he must respond to the appeal made to him. The rup¬ 
ture might not come. Augustus was now aged, and 
might submit to the affront without resenting it. He 
had lately lost the services of his best general, Tiberius, 
who, indignant at slights put upon him, had gone into 
retirement at Rhodes. He had no one that he could 
employ but Lis grandsons, youths who had not yet 
fleshed their maiden swords. Phraates probably hoped 
that Augustus would draw back before the terrors of a 
Parthian war under such circumstances, and would 
allow without remonstrance the passing of Armenia into 
the position of a subject-ally of Farthiu. 

But, if these were his thoughts,he had miscalculated. 
Augustus, from the time that he heard of the Armenian 
troubles, and of the support given to them by Parthia, 
seems never to have wavered in his determination to 
vindicate the claims of Home to paramount influence 
in Armenia, and to have only hesitated as to the person 
whose services he should employ in the business. He 
would have been glad to employ Tiberius; but that 
morose prince had deserted him and, declining public 
life, had betaken himself to Rhodes, where he was 
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living in a self-chosen retirement. Cains, the eldest of 
his grandsons, was, in b.c, 2, only eighteen years of age; 
and, though the thoughts of Augustus at once turned 
in this direction, the extreme youth of the prince caused 
him to hesitate somewhat; and the consequence was 
that Caius did not start for the East till late in b.c. 1. 
Meanwli ile a change h ad occurred in Partli in, Ph mates, 
who had filled the tlirone for above thirty-five years, 
ceased to exist, 1 and was succeeded by a young son, 
Phraataces, who reigned in conjunction with the queen- 
mother, Thermusa, or Musa.- 

The circumstances which brought about this change 
were ttie following. Phraates IV. had married, late in 
life, an Italian slave-girl, sent him as n present by Au¬ 
gustus ; and she had borne him a son for whom she 
was naturally anxious to secure the succession. Accord¬ 
ing to some, it was under her influence that the monarch 
had sent his four elder boys to Home, there to receive 
their education. At any rate, in the absence of these 
youths, Phrsataces, the child of the slave-girl, became 
the chief support of Phraates in the administration of 
affairs, and obtained a position in Partliia which led 
him to regard himscU as entitled to the throne so soon 
as it should become vacant. Doubtful, however, of his 
father’s goodwill, or fearful of the rival claims of his 
brothers, if he waited till the throne was vacated in 
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the uatur.il course of events, Phraataces resolved to 
anticipate the hand of time, and, in conjunction with 
liis mother, administered poison to the old monarch, 1 
from the effects of which he died. A just Nemesis for 
once showed itself in that portion of human affairs 
which passes before our eyes, Phraates XV.,the puiri- 
eidc and fratricide, was, after a reign of thirty-five years, 
himself assassinated (n,c. 2) by a wife whom he loved 
only too fondly and a son whom lie esteemed and 

trusted. 

Phraates cannot but be regarded as one or the ablest 
of the Parthian monarchy. Hh conduct ot the cam¬ 
paign against Antony—one of the best soldiers that 
Koine ever produced—was admirable, and showed Mm 
a master of guerida warfare. His success m maintaining 
himself upon the throne for five and thirty years, in spite 
of rivals, and notwithstanding the character which he 
obtained for cruelty, implies, in such a state as Part him 
considerable powers of management. His dealings with 
Augustus indicate much suppleness and dexterity. If he 
did°not in the course of his long reign advance the 
Parthian frontier, at any rate he was not obliged to re¬ 
tract it. Apparently, he ceded nothing to the Soyt is 
as the price of their assistance. lie maintained the 
Partbi&n supremacy over Northern Media. He lost no 
inch of territory to the Romans. It was undoubtedly 
a prudent step on Ms part to soothe the irritated vanity 
of llotnc by a surrender of useless trophies, and scare elv 
more useful prisoners; and, we may doubt if tills con¬ 
cession was not as effective as the dread of the Parthian 
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ann? in producing that peace between the two oountries 
which continued unbroken for above ninety years from 
the campaign of Antony, J and without serious interrup¬ 
tion for yet another half century. 2 If Phniates felt, as 
he might well feel after the campaigns of Pacorus, that 
on the whole -Home was a more powerful state than 
Parthia. and that consequently Purthia had nothing to 
gain but much to lose in the contest with her western 
neighbour, he did well to allow no sentiment of foolish 
pride to stand in the way of a concession that made a 
prolonged peace between the two countries possible. 
It is sometimes more honourable to yield to a demand 
than to meet it with defiance; and the prince who 
removed a cause of war arising out of mere national 
vanity, while at the same time lie maintained in all 
essential points the interests and dignity of his kingdom, 
desen ed well of his subjects, and merits the approval 
of the historian. As a man, Phraates has left behind 
him a bad name: lie was cruel, selfish, and ungrateful, 
a fratricide, and a parricide; but as a king he is worthy 
ot respect, and in certain points of admiration. 
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The accession of Plimatacea inado no diflercnce in tlic 
attitude of Psrthk towards Armenia. The young prince 
was as anxious as his father had been to maintain the 
Parthian claims to that country, and at first perhaps as 
inclined to believe that Augustus would not dispute 
them. Immediately upon his accession, he sent am* 
bassadors to Rome announcing die fact, apologising for 
the circumstances under which it had taken place, and 
proposing a renewal of the peace which had subsisted 
between Augustus and his father. 1 Apparently, he 
said nothing about Armenia, but preferred a demand 
for the surrender of Ills four brothers, whom no doubt 
he designed to destroy. The answer of Augustus was 
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severe iti the extreme. Addressing Phraataces by his 
bare name, without adding the title of king, he* re¬ 
quired him to lay aside the royal appellation, which he 
had arrogantJy and without any warrant assumed, and 
at the same time to withdraw his forces from Armenia. 1 
On the surrender of the Parthian princes he kept 
silence, ignoring a demand which he had no intention 
of according. It was clearly his design to set up one 
ot the elder brothers as a rival claimant to Phmataces, 
or at any rate to alarm him with the notion that, unless 
he made concessions, this policy would be adopted. 
Put Pbraataces was not to be frightened by a mere 
message, lie responded to Augustus after his own 
fashion, despatching to him a letter wherein he took 
to himself the favourite Parthian title of ‘king of 
kings, and addressed the Houma Emperor simply as 
Caesar. ** The attitude of defiance would n<> doubt 
have been maintained, had Augustus confined himself 
to menaces; when, however, it appeared that active mea¬ 
sures would be taken, when Augustus, in b,c. 1, sent his 
grandson, Cains, to the East, with orders to re-establish 
the Homan influence in Armenia even at the cost of a 
Parthian war, and that prince showed himself in Syria 
with nil the magnificent surroundings of the Imperial 
dignity, the Parthian monarch became alarmed. lie 
had an interview with Cains in the spring of a.d. J, 
upon an Maud in the Euphrates; 3 where the terms of 
an arrangement between the two Empires were dis- 
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elided and settled. The armies of the two chiefs were 
drawn up on the opposite banks of the river, hieing 
one another; and the chiefs themselves, accompanied 
by an equal number of attendants, proceeded to de¬ 
liberate in the sight of both hosts. Satisfactory pledges 
having been given by the Parthian monarch, the 
prince and king in turn entertained each other on the 
borders of their respective dominions; 1 and Cains 
returned into Syria, having obtained an engagement 
from the Part Ilians to abstain from any further inter¬ 
ference with Armenian affairs" The engagement ap¬ 
pears to have been honourably kept; for when, shortly 
afterwards, fresh complications occurred, and Cams in 
endeavouring to settle them received his death-wound 
before the walls of an Armenian town,* we do not 
hear of Parthia as in any way involved in the un¬ 
fortunate occurrence. The Homans and their partisans 
in the country were left to settle the Armenian succes¬ 
sion as they pleased ; and Parthia kept herself wholly 
aloof from the matters transacted upon her borders. 

One cause — perhaps the main cause- — of this ab¬ 
stinence, and of the engagement to abstain entered 
into by Ph ran tares, was doubtless the unsettled state 
of things in Parthia itself.* The circumstances under 
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which that prince had made himself king, though not 
unparalleled in the Parthian annals, were such as 
naturally tended towards civil strife, and us were apt to 
produce in Partilia internal difficulties, if not disorders 
or commotions. Phrnataccs soon found that lie would 
have a hard task to establish Ms rule. The nobles 
objected to him, not only the murder of his father, 
but his descent from an Italian concubine, and the 
incestuous commerce which he was supposed to main¬ 
tain with her. 1 They had perhaps grounds for this last 
charge. At any rate Phraataces provoked suspicion 
by the singular favours and honours which he granted 
to a woman whose origin was mean and extraction 
foreign. Sot content with private marks of esteem and 
love, he departed from the practice of all former Parthian 
sovereigns * in placing her efligy upon his coins; and 
he accompanied this act with fulsome and absurd titles. 
Musa was styled, not merely ‘ Queen,' but * Heavenly 
Goddess, > os if the realities of slave origin and con¬ 
cubinage could be covered by the fiction of an 
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apotheosis. It is not surprising that the proud Parthian 
nobles were offended by these proceedings, and deter¬ 
mined to rid themselves of a monarch whom they at 
once hated and despised. Within a few years of his 
obtaining the throne an insurrection broke out against 
Ids authority; and after a brief struggle he was de¬ 
prived of his crown and put to death. 1 The nobles 
then elected an Arsiidd, named Orodes, whose resi¬ 
dence at the time and relationship to the former 
monarehs are uncertain. It seems probable 2 that, like 
most princes of the blood royal, he had taken refuge 
in a foreign country from the suspicions and dangers 
that beset all possible pretenders to the royal digiuty 
in Perthia, and was living in retirement, unexpectant 
of any such offer, when a deputation of Parthian 
nobles arrived and brought him the intelligence of his 
election. It might have been expected that, obtain¬ 
ing the crown under these circumstances, he would 
have ruled well; but, according to Josephus (who is 
here, unfortunately, our sole authority), he very soon 
displayed so much violence and cruelty of disposition, 
that his rule was felt to be intolerable; and the Par- 
tliians, again breaking into insurrection, rid themselves 
of him, killing him either at a banquet or on a hunting 
excursion. 8 This done, they sent to Rome, and re¬ 
quested Augustus bo allow Vonones, the eldest son of 
Pb mates IV., to return to Parthiu in order that he 
might receive his father’s kingdom.'' The Emperor 
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complied readily enough, since lie regarded his own 
dignity as advanced by the transaction * and the Par- 
tkians at first welcomed the object of their choice with 
rejoicings. Rut after a little time their sentiments 
altered. The young prince, bred up in Pome, and 
accustomed to t lie refinements of Western civilisation, 
neglected the occupations which seemed to his subjects 
alone worthy of a monarch's regard, absented himself 
from the hunting-field, took small pleasure in riding, 
when he passed through the streets indulged in the 
foreign luxury of a litter, shrank with disgust from 
the rude aud coarse icastings which formed a portion 
of the uational manners, lie had, moreover, brought 
with him from the place of his exile a number = of 
Greek companions, whom the Parthians despised and 
ridiculed; and the favours bestowed on these foreign 
interlopers were seen with jealousy and rage. It was 
in vain that he endeavoured to conciliate his offended 
subjects by the openness of his manners and the facility 
with which he allowed access to his person. In their 
prejudiced eyes virtues and graces unknown to the 
nation hitherto were not merits but defects , 1 and rather 
increased than diminished their aversion. Having con¬ 
ceived a dislike for the monarch personally, they began 
to look Imck with dissatisfaction on their own act in 
sending for him. * Parthiaf they said, * had indeed de 
generated from her former self to have requested a king 
to be sent her who belonged to another world and had 
had a hostile civilisation ingrained into him. All the 
glory gain ed by destroying Craasus and repulsing Antony 
was utterly lost and gone, if the country was to be 
ruled by G®sar T s boud-skvc, and the throne of the 
Arctic kkc to be treated like a Homan province. It 
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would have been bad enough to have had a prince 
imposed on them by the will of a superior, jf they 
had been conquered; it was worse, in all respects 
worse, to suffer such an insult, when they had not 
even had war made on them.' Under the influence of 
such feelings as these, the Parthians, after tolerating 
Vonones for a few years, rose against him (ab. a.d. 16), 
and summoned Artubanus, an Arsacid who had grown 
to manliood among the Halite of the Caspian region, 
but was at this time king of Media Atropatene, to 
rule over them. 1 

It was seldom that a crown was declined in the 
ancient world; and Artubanus, on receiving the over¬ 
ture, at once expressed his willingness to accept the 
proffered dignity. He invaded Part Ida at the head of 
an army consisting of his own subjects, and engaged 
Vonones, to whom in his difficulties the bulk of the 
Parthian people had rallied. The engagement resulted 
in the defeat of the Median monarch , 3 who returned 
to his own country, and, having collected a larger 
army, made a second invasion. This time he was 
successful. Vonones fled on horseback to Seleucia 
with a small body of followers : while his defeated 
army, foliowlug in his track, was pressed upon by the 
victorious Mcde, and suffered great losses. Artubanus 
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having entered Ctesiphon in triumph, was immediately 
proclaimed king.* Youoncs, escaping from Seleucia, 
took refuge among the Armenians ; and, as it happened 
that just at this time the Armenian throne was vacant, 
not only was an asylum granted him, but he was 
made king of the country. 2 It was impossible that 
Artabamis should tamely submit to an arrangement 
which would have placed his deadly enemy in a 
position to cause him constant annoyance, lie, there¬ 
fore, at once remonstrated, both in Armenia and at 
Rome. As Rome now claimed the investiture of the 
Armenian monarch*, he sent an embassy to Tiberius, 
and threatened war if Vononcs were acknowledged ; 
while at the same time he applied to Armenia and 
required the surrender of the refugee. An important 
section of the Armenian nation was inclined to grant 
lus demand; '* Tiberius, who would willingly have 
supported Yonones, drew back before the Parthian 
threats; 4 Yonone* found himself in imminent dancer, 
and, under the circumstances, determined on quitting 
Armenia and betaking himself to the protection of the 
Roman governor of Syria. This was Oeticus Silanus, 
who received him gladly, gave him a guard, and 
allowed him the state and title of king. 5 Meanwhile 
Artabamis laid claim to Armenia, and suggested as a 
candidate for the throne one of his own sons, Orodes.® 
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other se n of ArtfLbiioiu? B on the 
throne of Armenia* neArl? twenty 
mftemnk. But the dose 
connection of the clause! with one 
in which he Bjieekri of Vmmn&$ as 
inianJ-ed in Syria* limits tho daEts to 
A.D. lfj-1-S. That Ambfmit* had 
a DW? Orodee, diatiact from Amn^ 
king of Armenia, appeara from Tacit. 
Ann* \U 33, 
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Under these circumstances, the Roman Emperor, 
Tiberius, who had recently succeeded Augustus, re¬ 
solved to dispatch to the East a personage of import¬ 
ance, who should command the respect and attention 
of the Oriental powers by his dignity, and impose 
upon them by the pomp and splendour with which he 
was surrounded. He selected for this office Germanlcus, 
his nephew, the eldest son of his deceased brother, 
Dmsus, a prince of much promise, amiable in his dis¬ 
position, courteous and affable in his maimers, a good 
soldier, and a man generally popular. The more to 
strike the minds of the Orientals, he gave Germanicus 
no usual title or province, but invested him with an 
extraordinary command over all the Roman dominions 
to the east of die Hellespont, 1 thus rendering him a 
sort of monarch of Roman Asia. Full powers were 
granted him for making peace or war, for levying 
troops, annexing provinces, appointing subject kings, 
and performing other sovereign acts, without referring 
back to Rome for instructions. A train of' unusual 
magnificence accompanied him to his charge, calculated 
to impress the Orientals with the conviction that tins 
was no common negotiator. Germanicus arrived in Asia 
early in a.d. IS, and applied himself at once to his 
task. Entering Armenia at the head of his troops, he 
proceeded to the capital, Artaxata, 5 and having as¬ 
certained the wishes of the Armenians themselves, 
determined on his course of conduct. To have 
insisted on the restoration of Vonones would have 
been grievously to offend the Armenians who had 
expelled him, and at the same time to provoke die 
Parthian.*, who could not liave tolerated a pretender in 

1 £ PaT fiYMMsa Qermuuca pnnia- I Am. iL 43. 
cine, qua conri dividuntur/ Tac* I . 1 Ibid- LL 5(3. 
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a position of power upon their borders; to have 
allowed the pretensions of the Parthian monarch, end 
accepted the candidature of his son. Grades, would 
have lowered Eome in the opinion of all the ^unround¬ 
ing nations, and been equivalent to an abdication of all 
influence in the affairs of Western Asia. Germanicus 
avoided either extreme, and found happily a middle 
course* It happened that there was a foreign prince 
settled in Armenia, who having grown up there had 
assimilated himself in ail respects to the Armenian 
ideas and habits, and had thereby won golden opinions 
from both the nobles and the people. This was Zeno, 
the son of Polemo, once king of the curtailed Pontes, 
and afterwards of the Lesser Armenia, 1 an outlying 
Koman dependency. The Armenians themselves sug¬ 
gested that Zeno should be their monarch; and Ger¬ 
manic us saw a way out of lus difficulties in the 
suggestion. At the seat of government, Artaxata, in 
the presence of a vast multitude of the people, with 
the consent and approval of the principal nobles, lie 
placed with his own hand the diadem on the brow of 
the favoured prince, and saluted him as king under the 
new name of ‘Arfamas.’ - lie then returned into 
Syria, where he was shortly afterwards visited by am¬ 
bassadors from the Parthian monarch, 5 Artabamis 
reminded him of the peace concluded between liomc 


1 Above, p. £0O r riM-Lo *. 
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and ParLliia in the reign of Augustus, and assumed 
that the circumstances of liis ovvn appointment to the 
throne had in no way interfered with it. He would 
be glad, ho said, to renew with Gertnanicus the inter¬ 
change of friendly assurances which had passed be¬ 
tween his predecessor, Phraatnces, and Calus; and to 
accommodate the Homan general, he would willingly 
come to meet him as far as the Euphrates ; meanwhile, 
until the meeting could take place, he must request 
tliat Vonones should lie removed to a greater distance 
from the Parthian frontier, and that he should not be 
allowed to continue the correspondence in which he 
was engaged with many of die Parthian nobles for the 
purpose ol raising fresh troubles, Gerinanicus replied 
politely, but indefinitely, to the proposal of an interview, 
which he may have thought unnecessary, and open to 
misconstruction. To the request for the removal of 
Vonones he consented, 1 Vonones was transferred from 
Syria to the neigh l louring province of Cilicia ; and the 
city of Pompeiopolis, built by the great Pompey on 
the site of the ancient Soli, was assigned to him as his 
reaid enee. W ith l! i i s arrangerneat the Pa rt 1 lia n monarch 
appears to have been contented, Vonones on the 
other hand was so dissatisfied with the change that in 
the course of the next year (a.d. 10) he endeavoured 
to make his escape; his I light was, however, discovered, 
and pursuit being made, ho was overtaken and slain on 
the banks of the Pyranma. 2 Tims perished ingloriously 
one of the least bkmeable and most unfortunate of the 
Parthian princes. 


3 Ggrnumciis was believed to bo 
actuated oci t b S.h ocafedtin in part by 
his hostility to ib-ii governor of 
Syria, Fiso* end hie wilt?, riAndnn, 
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After the death of Germanicus, in a.d. 19, the 
details of the Parthian history are for some years un¬ 

known to us. It appears that 
during this interval Artabanus was 
engaged in wars with several of 
the nations upon his borders, 1 
and met with so much success 
that be came after a while to 
desire, rather than fear, a rupture 
conoriBTULutuain. with Home. He knew that Ti¬ 
berius was now an old man^ and that he was dis¬ 
inclined to engage in distant wars; he was aware that 
Germanicus was dead ; and he was probably not much 
afraid of L. Vitellius, the governor of Syria, who bad 
been recently deputed by Tiberius to administer that 
province.® Accordingly in a.d. 34, the Armeniau 

throne being once more vacant by the death of Ar- 
tiixius (Zeno), lie suddenly seized the country, and 
appointed his eldest son, whom Dio and Facitus call 
simply A ranees,' 1 to be king. At the same time he sent 
ambassadors to require the restoration of the treasure 
which Vonones had carried off from Parthia and had 
left behind him in Syria or Cilicia, To this plain and 
definite demand were added certain vague threats, or 
boasts, to the effect that hq was the rightful master of 
nil the territory that had belonged of old to Macedonia 
or Persia, and that it was his intention to resume 
possession of the provinces, whereto, as the represen tu- 



1 Tacit, Am t. \i. 31. 
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tive of Cyrus and Alexander, he was entitled. 1 He is 
said to have even commenced operations against Cap¬ 
padocia, 2 which was an actual portion of the liotnan 
Empire, when he found that Tiberius, so far from 
resenting the seizure of Armenia, had sent instructions 
to Vitellius, that he was to cultivate peaceful relations 
with Parthia. 3 Apparently he thought that a good 
opportunity had arisen for picking a quarrel with his 
Western neighbour, and was determined to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. The aged despot, hidden in his retreat 
of Caprecc, seemed to him a pure object of contempt; 
and he entertained the confident hope of defeating his 
armies and annexing portions of his territory. 

But Tiberius was under no circumstances a man to 
be wholly despised. Simultaneously with the Parthian 
demands and threats, intelligence reached him that the 
subjects of Artabanus were greatly dissatisfied with 
his rule, and that it would be easy by fomenting the 
discontent to bring about a revolution. 1 Sonic of the 
nobles even went in person to Pome {a.d, 35), ami 
suggested that if Plirautes, one of the surviving sons 
of Phraates IV., were to appear under ltomnn pro¬ 
tection upon the banks of the EuplmUes, an insurrec¬ 
tion would immediately break out Artabanus, they 
said, among his other cruelties, had put to death almost 
all the adult males of the Arsarid family; a successful 
revolution could not be hoped for without an Arsacid 
leader ; if Tiberius, however, would deliver to them the 
prince for whom they asked, this difficulty would be 
removed, and there was then every reason to expect a 

1 Tacit Ami. 71 , 31, fOlav *p°C 'ApriiJniw rov UipfW 

* Dill OdHa. lyiiL 9fi, ttApu yiio *i0p°r "' j 
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happy issue to the rebellion, The Emperor was not 
hard to persuade ; he no doubt argued, that whatever 
became of the attempt aud those engaged in it, one 
result at least was certain — Artabauus would find 
plenty of work to occupy him at homo, and would 
desist from his foreigu aggressions. He therefore let 
Pliniutes hike his departure and proceed to Syria, glad 
to meet the danger which had threatened iiim by 
and policy rather than by force of arms. 1 

Artabauus soon became aware of the intrigue. He 
found that the chief conspirators in Parthia were a 
certain Sinuaccs, a nobleman distinguished alike for his 
high birth and his great riches, and a eunuch named 
Abdiis, who held a position about the court, and was 
otherwise a personage of importance. It would have 
been easy to sci^e these two men, and execute them ; 
but Artabauus was uncertain how far the conspiracy 
extended, and thought it most prudent to defer bring¬ 
ing matters to a crisis. He therefore dissembled, and 
was content to cause a delay, firstly administering to 
Abdus a slow poison, and then by engaging Sinuaccs 
so constantly i u affairs of state, that he had little or 
no time to devote to plotting. Successful thus far by 
bis own cunning and dexterity, he was further helped 
by a stroke of good fortune, on which he could not 
have calculated. Phraates, who thought that after 
orty yoii., oi residence in Pome, it was necessary to 
fit himself for the portion of Parthian king by re¬ 
suming the long-disused habits of his nation, was 
earned off, after a short residence in Syria, by a 
disease, which he was supposed to have contracted 
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through the change m his mode of life. 1 His death 
must for the time have paralysed the conspirators, and 
have greatly relieved Artabanus. It was perhaps now. 
under the stimulus of a sudden change from feelings of 
extreme alarm to tsmeiod security, that he wrote the 
famous letter to Tiberius, in which he reproached 
him for his cruelty, cowardice, and luxuriousness of 
living, and recommended him to satisfy the just desires 
of the subjects who hated him, by an immediate 
suicide. 2 

This letter,, if genuine, must be pronounced under 
any circumstances a folly; and it really sent at this 
time, it may have laid tragical con sequences. It js 
remarkable that Tiberius, ou learning the death of 
Plmiates, instead of relaxing, intensified his efforts. 
Not only did he at once send out to Syria another pre¬ 
tender, Tiridates, a nephew of the deceased prince, 
in order to replace him. but he made endeavours, such 
as we do not hear of before, to engage other nations 
in the struggle; 1 and further, lie enlarged the com¬ 
mission of Yitellms, giving him a general superintend¬ 
ence over the affairs of the East, Thu.s Artabaijps 
found himself in greater peril than ever, and if he bad 
realiv indulged in the silly effusion ascribed to him, a as 
rightly punished. Phurasmancs, king of Iberia, a 
portion of the modem Georgia, incited by Tibei ius. 
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took the field (a,d. 35), end proclaimed his intention 
of placing hia brother, Mithridates, on the Armenian 
throne, 1 Having by corruption succeeded in bringing 
about the murder of Arsaces by his attendants, 1 he 
marched into Armenia, and became master of the 
capital without meeting any resistance, Artabanus, 
upon til is, sent his son Orodcs to maintain the Parthian 
cause in the disputed province; but lie proved no 
match for the Iberian, who was superior in numbers, 
in the variety of his troops, aud in familiarity with the 
localities. 1 harasmanes had obtained the assistance of 
his neigh hours, the A1 banians, and, opening the passes 
uf the Caucasus, had admitted through them a number 
of the Scythic or Sannatian hordes,® who were always 
ready, when their swords were hired, to take a part in 
the quarrels of the south, Orodes was unable to procure 
either mercenaries or allies, 4 and had to contend un¬ 
assisted against the three enemies who had joined their 
forces to oppose him. For some time he prudently 
declined an engagement; but it was difficult to restrain 
the ardour of his troops, whom the enemy exasperated 
by their reproached After a while lie was compelled 
to accept the battle which PLarasmanes incessantly 
offered. His force consisted entirely of cavalry, while 
Thar as manes had besides Ids horse a powerful body of 
infantry. The battle was nevertheless stoutly contested; 
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and the victory might have been doubtful, luid it not 
happened that in a hand-to-hand combat between the 
two commanders, Orodes was struck to the ground by 
his antagonist, aud thought by most of his own men 
to be killed. 1 As usual under such circumstances in 
the East, a rout followed. If wo may believe Josephus,- 
‘many tens of thousands’ were slain. Armenia was 
wholly lost; and Artabanus found himself left with 
diminished resources and tarnished fume to meet the 
intrigues of his domestic enemies. 

Still, he would not succumb without an effort. In 
the spring of a.d. 36, having levied the whole force of 
the Empire, he took the field and marched northwards, 
determined, if possible, to revenge himself ou the Ibe¬ 
rians and recover his lost province. 5 Hut his first efforts 
were unsuccessful; and before he could renew them, 
Vitellius put himself at the head of his legions, and 
marching towards the Euphrates threatened Meso¬ 
potamia with invasion. Placed thus between two fires, 
the Parthian monarch felt that he had no choice but to 
withdraw from Armenia and return to the defence of 
his own proper territories, which in his absence must 
have hiin temptingly open to an enemy. His return 
caused Yitellius to change his tactics. Instead of 
measuring his strength against that which still re¬ 
mained to Artabanus, lie resumed the weapon of in¬ 
trigue so dear to his master, aud proceeded by a lavish 
expenditure of money 1 to excite disaffection once 
jnore among the Parthian nobles. This time con¬ 
spiracy was successful. The military disasters of the 
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last two years had alienated from Artubanus the afTec- 
tions of those whom his previous cruellies had failed 
to disgust or alarm; and he found himself without any 
armed force whereon he could rely, beyond a small 
body of foreign guards which he maintained about 
his person, It seemed to him that his only safety was 
in flight; and accordingly he quitted his capital and 
removed himself hastily into IlyTcamn, which was in 
the immediate vicinity of the Scythian Dahm, among 
\ihom he had been brought up. Here the natives 
Here friendly to him, and ho lived a retired life, waiting 
(as he said) until the Parthians, who could judge an 
absent prince with equity, though they could not bug 
continue faithful to a present one, should repent of 
their behaviour to him. 1 

Upon learning the flight of Artabanus, Vitellius ad¬ 
vanced to the banks ol the Euphrates, and introduced 
Timlates into his kingdom. 2 Fortunate omens were 
said to have accompanied the passage of the river; 
and these were followed by adhesions of greater im¬ 
portance. Oinospades, satrap of Mesopotamia, was 
the first to join the standard of the pretender with a 
large body of horse. He was followed by the con¬ 
spirator Pinnaces, his father Abdagescs, the keeper of 
the king's treasures, and other personages of high 
position. The Greek cities in Mesopotamia readily 
opened their gates to a monarch bng domiciled at 
liome, from whom they expected a politeness and 
refinement that would harmonise better with their 
feel mgs than the manners of the hte king, bred up 
among the uncivilised, Scyths. Parthian towns, like 
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ILiIus and Artcmitu, 1 followed their example, Seleucia, 
the second city in the Empire, received the new 
monarch with an obsequiousness that bordered on 
adulation.- Not content with paying him all customary 
royal honours, they appended to their acclamations 
disparaging remarks upon his predecessor, whom they 
nflfcctqd to regard as the issue of an adulterous intrigue, 
and as no true Arsacid. T inflates was pleased to reward 
the unseemly flattery of these degenerate Greeks by a 
new arrangement of their constitution. Hitherto they 
had lived under the government of a Senate of Three 
Hundred members, the wisest and wealthiest of the 
citizens, a certain control being, however, secured to 
the people. Artabanus bad recently modified the con¬ 
stitution in an aristocratic sense; and therefore Tiridates 
pursued the contrary course, and established an un¬ 
bridled democracy in the place of a mixed govern¬ 
ment. Hu then entered. Ctesiphon, the capital, and 
after waiting some days for certain noblemen, who had 
expressed a wish to attend his coronation but con¬ 
tinually put off their coming, he was crowned in the 
ordinary manner by the Surena of the time being, in 
the sight and amid the acclamations of a vast multi¬ 
tude. 

The pretender now regarded his work as completed, 
and forbore any further efforts. The example of the 
Western provinces would, he assumed, be followed by 
the Eastern, and the monarch approved by Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Babylonia, and the capital would carry, as a 
mutter of course, the rest of the nation. Policy required 
that the general acquiescence should not have been 


i 1(1011+ Ann* Tl. >11+ Artinmlcfii oFTIaliiflU lmfcnnwn. 
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taken for grunted. liridates should have made a 
military progress through the East, no less than the 
VI est, 1 and have sought out his rival in the distant 
Hyreania, and slain him, or driven him beyond the 
borders. Instead of thus occupying himself, he was 
content to besiege a stronghold where Artabanus had 
left his treasure and his harem. This conduct was 
imprudent; and the imprudence cost him his crown. 
That fickle temper which Artabanus had noted in his 
countrymen begau to work so soon as the new king 
vas well installed in his office; the coveted post of 
chid vizier could but be assigned to one, and the 
selection ot the fortunate individual was the disappoint¬ 
ment ol a host of expectants; nobles absent from the 
coronation, whether by choice or necessity, began to 
be afraid that their absence would cost them dear, 
when Tiridates had time to reflect upon it and to listen 
to their detractors. The thoughts of the malcontents 
turned towards their dethroned monarch; and lW 
sarius were dispatched to seek him out, and put before 
him the project of a restoration. Eg was found in 
Hyrcama, in a miserable dress and plight, living on 
the produce of his bow. At first he suspected the 
messengers, believing that their intention was to seize 
him and deliver him up to Tiridates; but it was not 
long ere they persuaded him that, whether their affec¬ 
tion for himself were true or feigned, their enmity to 
Tiridates was real. 2 They had indeed no worse charges 
to bring against this prince than his youth, and the 
softness of his Roman breeding; but they were cvi- 
t.nt y in earnest, and had committed themselves too 
deeply to make it possible for them to retract. Aria- 
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bantis, therefore;, accepted their offers, and having ob¬ 
tained the sendees of a body of Dahcc and other 
Scyths, 1 proceeded westward, retaining the miserable 
garb and plight in which he had been found, in order 
to draw men to his side by pity; and making all haste, 
in order that his enemies might have less opportunity 
to prepare obstructions and his friends less time to 
change their minds. He reached the neighbourhood 
of Ctesiphon wliilc Tiridates was still doubting what he 
should do, distracted between the counsels of some who 
recommended an immediate engagement with the rebels 
before they recovered from the fatigues of their long 
march or grew accustomed to act together, and of others 
who advised a retreat into Mesopotamia, reliance upon 
the Armenians and other tribes of the north, 2 and a 
union with the Homan troops, which Vitelline, on the 
first news of what had happened, laid thrown across the 
Euphrates The more timid counsel had the support 
of Abdagesea, whom Tiridates had made liis vizier, 
and therefore naturally prevailed, the prince himself 
being moreover of an unwarlike temper. It had, 
in appearance, much to recommend it; and if its 
execution had been in the bands of Occidentals, might 
have succeeded. But, in the East, the first movement 
in retreat is taken as a confession of weakness and 
almost as an act of despair: an order to retire is 
regarded as a direction to fly. No sooner was the 
Tigris crossed and the march through Mesopotamia 


1 Tacitus toys * Scytba 1 only 
( ( n intilift ScTthnn-ini ? J ; Josephus, 
1 UitiiJT and BachC + forpertav Aaw? 
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begun, than the host of Tiridates melted away like an 
iceberg in the Gulf Stream, The tribes of the Desert 
set the example of flight; 1 and in a little time almost 
the whole army had dispersed, drawing off either to 
the csimp of the enemy or to their homes. Tiridates 
reached the Euphrates with a mere handful of followed, 
and crossing into Syria found himself once more safe 
under die protection of the Komans, 

The flight of Tiridates gave Parthia back into the 
hands of its former ruler. Aitabauus reoccupied the 
throne, apparently without having to fight a battle. 2 * 
He seems, however, not to have felt himself strong 
enough either to resume liis designs upon Armenia, or 
to retaliate in any way upon the Komans for their sup¬ 
port of Tiridates. Mitliridates, the Iberian, was left in 
quiet possession of the Armenian kingdom, and Vitel- 
lius found himself unmolested on the Euphrates. 
Tiberius, however, was anxious that the war with 
Parthia should be formally terminated, and, having 
failed in hia attempts to All the Parthian throne with a 
Homan nominee, was ready to acknowledge Artabanus, 
and eager to enter into a treaty with him. He in¬ 
structed ViteUiua to this effect y' and that officer (late 
in a.D, 30 or early in a.d. 37), having invited Artnbanus 
to an iuteniew on the Euphrates, 4 persuaded him to 


1 t Pfiaeipb a g-eato Anibnai 
facto.' 1 (Tftr:it, Ann. Lmcv) Tb* 

Arabians of thh 1 ' M^ipohmikij 
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tcnus which were regarded by the Homans ns Jug lily 
honourable to themselves, though Artabamis probably 
did not feel them to be degrading to Furtliia. Peace 
and amity were re-established between the two nations. 
Home, it may be assumed, undertook to withhold her 
oouuteuauec from all pretenders to the Parthian throne, 
and Parthiit withdrew her claims upon Armenia, 
Artabanus was persuaded to send his son, Darius, with 
some other Part)dans of rank, to Home, and was thus 
regarded by the Romans as having given hostages for 
his good behaviour. 1 He was also induced to throw a 
few grains of frankincense on the sacrificial fire which 
burnt in front of the Roman standards and the Imperial 
images, an act which was accepted at Rome as one of 
submission and homage. 2 The terms and circumstances 
of the peace did not become known in Italy till Tiberius 
had been succeeded by Caligula (March, a.d. 37). 5 
When known, they gave great satisfaction, and were 
regarded as glorious alike to the negotiator, Vitellius, 
and to the prince whom he represented. The false 
report was spread tliat the Fart!ban monarch had 
granted to die new Caesar what his contempt and 
hatred would have caused hhu to refuse to Tiberius; 
and the inclination of the Romans towards their young 
sovereign was intensified by the ascription to lum of a 
diplomatic triumph which belonged, of right to his 
predecessor. 

Contemporaneously with the troubles which have 


1 The tern r hostage*1* uz&i hj 
Josephus Suetonius (Califf, 

5 10), and Dio (ik. 27). On* 
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been above described, but reaching down, it would 
seem, a few years beyond them, were other disturb¬ 
ances of a peculiar character in one of the Western 
provinces of the Empire. The Jewish element in the 
population of Western Asia had been one of import¬ 
ance from a date anterior to the rise, not only of the 
Parthian, but even of the Persian, Empire. Dispersed 
colonies of Jews were to be found in Babylonia, 
Armenia, Media, Susiann, Mesopotamia, and probably 
in other Parthian provinces. 1 These colonies dated 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s captivity, and ex¬ 
hibited everywhere the remarkable tendency of the 
Jewish race to an increase disproportionate to that of 
the population among which they are settled. The 
Jewish element became perpetually larger and more 
important in Babylonia and Mesopotamia, in spite of 
the draughts which were made upon it by Seleucus 
and other Syrian princes. 2 Under the Parthkus, it 
would seem that the Mesopotamian Jews enjoyed gene¬ 
rally the same sort of toleration, and the same permis¬ 
sion to exercise a species of self-government, which 
Jews and Christians enjoy now in many parts of 
Turkey. They formed a recognised community, had 
some cities which were entirely their own, possessed a 
common treasury, and from time to time sent up to 
Jerusalem the offerings of the jjeople trader the protec¬ 
tion of a convoy of 30,000 or 40,000 men. 3 The 
Parthian kings treated them well, and no doubt valued 
them as a counterpoise to the disaffected Greeks and 
Syrians of tins part of their Empire. They had no 


1 Compare Acte IL 0; Jo$opb 
AsiL JwL ivi ©J ■§ 1; XV ill. 0 $ 1; 
Philo. Zrtjr. ad Cfflrlffllj p. 10 J2 ; 
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grievance of which to complain, and it might have 
teen thought very unlikely that a ay troubles would 
arise m connexion with them j but circumstance 
seemingly trivial threw the whole community into 
commotion, anti led on to disasters of a very lament- 
able character. 

Two young Jews, Asinai and Anllai, brothers, 
natives of Nearda, the city in which the treasury of 
the coramuftity was established, upon suffering some 
ill-treatment at the hands of the manufacturer who 
employed them, gave up their trade, and withdrawing 
to a marshy district between two arms of the Euphrates^ 
made up their minds to live by robbery*. 1 A band of 
needy youths soon gathered about them, and they 
became the terror of the entire neighbourhood. They 
exacted a black mail from the peaceable population of 
shepherds and others who lived near them, made oc¬ 
casional plundering raids to a distance, and required 
an acknowledgment {LaUushkh) from travellers. Their 
doings having become notorious, the satrap of Baby¬ 
lonia marched against them with an army, intending 
to surprise them on the Sabbath, when it was supposed 
that they would not fight; but his approach was dis¬ 
covered, it was determined to disregard the obligation 
of Sabbatical rest, and the satrap was himself surprised 
and completely defeated. Artabanus, having heard of 
the disaster, made overtures to the brothers, and after 
receiving a visit from them at his court, assigned to 
Asinai, the elder of the two, the entire government of 
the Babylonian satrapy. The experiment appeared at 


1 Thig unrrativg rests wholly 
npon^ tire authority of Jofephni 
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first to have completely succeeded. Asinai governed 
the province with prudence and zeal, and for fifteen 
years 1 * 3 no complaint was made against liis administra¬ 
tion. Bnt at the end of this time the lawless temper, 
held in rest taint for so long, reasserted itself, not, in¬ 
deed, in Asinai, but in his brother. Anilai fell in love 
with the wife of a Parthian magnate, commander (ap¬ 
parently) of the Parthian troops stationed in Babylonia, 
and, seeing no Other way of obtaining his wishes, made 
war upon the chieftain and killed him. He then 
married the object of his affections, and might perhaps 
have been content; blit the Jews under Asinai's 
government remonstrated against the idolatries which 
the Parthian woman had introduced into a Jewish 
household, and prevailed on Asinai to require that she 
should be divorced. His compliance with their wishes 
proved fatal to him, for the woman, fearing the conse¬ 
quences, contrived to poison Asinai; and the authority 
which he had wielded passed into the hands of Anilai, 
without (so far as we hear) any fresh appointment from 
the Parthian monarch. Anilai had, it appears, no in¬ 
stincts but those of a freebooter, and he was no sooner 
settled in the government than lie proceeded to indulge 
them by attacking the territory of a neighbouring 
satrap, Mithridates, who was not only a Parthian of 
high rank, but had married one of the daughters of 
Artabauus. Mithridates flew to arms to defend his 
province; but Anilai fell upon his encampment in the 
night, completely routed his troops, and took Mithri¬ 
dates himself prisoner. Having subjected him to a 
gross indignity,' he was nevertheless afraid to put him 


1 Probably from about ad. 10 

to 34. 
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to death, Jest tlie Parthian king should avenge the 
slaughter of his relative ou the Jews of Babylon. 
Mithndatas was consequently released, and returned to 
his wife, who was so indignant at the insult wJiereto he 
had been subjected, that she left him no peace till he 
collected a second army and resumed the war. A mini 
was no ways daunted. Quitting his stronghold in the 
marshes, be led his troops a distance of ton miles 
through a hot aud dry plain to meet the enemy, thus 
unnecessarily exhausting them, and exposing them to 
the attack of their enemies under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. He was of course defeated with loss; 
but lie himself escaped and revenged himself by carry- 
mg fire and sword over the lands of the Babylonians 
who had hitherto lived ^ceably under his protection 
The Babylonians sent to Nearda and demanded his 
surrender; but the Jews of Nearda, even if they had 
had the will, had no power to comply. A pretence 
was then made of arranging matters by negotiation; 
but the Babylonians, having in this way obtained a 
knowledge of the posit-ion which Anilai aud his troops 
occupied, fell upon them in the night, when they were 
all either thunk or asleep, and at one stroke extermi¬ 
nated the whole band. 

Thus far, no great calamity had occurred. Two 
Jewish robber-chiefs had been elevated into die posi¬ 
tion of Parthian satraps; and the result had been, first, 
fifteen years of peace, and then a short civil war, end¬ 
ing in the destruction of the surviving chief and the 
annililktion of the band of marauders. But the 
lamentable consequences of the commotion were now 
to show themselves. The native Babylonians had 
alwap looked with dislike on the Jewish colony, and 
occasions of actual collision between the two bodies 
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liad not been wholly wanting. 1 The circumstances of 
the existing time seemed to furnish a good excuse for 
an outbreak; and scarcely were Anilai and his fol¬ 
lowers destroyed, when the Jews of Babylon were set 
upon by their native fellow-citizens. Unable to make 
an effectual resistance, they resolved to retire from the 
place, and, at the immense loss which such a migration 
necessarily costs, they quitted Babylon and transferred 
themselves in great numbers to Seleucia. Here they 
lived quietly for five years (about a.o. 34-30), but 
in the sixth year (a.d. 40) fresh troubles broke out. 
The remnant of the Jews at Babylon were assailed, 
either by their old enemies or by a pestilence, 2 and took 
refuge at Seleucia with their brethren. It happened 
that at Seleucia there was a feud of long standing 
between the Syrian population and the Greeks. The 
Jews naturally joined the Syrians, who were a kindred 
race, and the two together brought the Greeks under; 
whereupon these last contrived to come to terms with 
the Syrians, and persuaded them to join iu an attack 
ou their late allies. Against the com 1 lined Greeks and 
Syrians the Jews were powerless, and in the massacre 
which ensued they lost above 50,000 men. The 
remnant withdrew to Ctcsiphon; but even there the 
malice of their enemies pursued them, and the perse¬ 
cution was only brought to an end by their quitting 
the metropolitan cities altogether, and withdrawing to 
the provincial towns of which they were the sole occu¬ 
pants. 3 


1 Joseph. Ant. Jud. iviii. ft, f 8, 
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The narrative of these events derives its interest, not 
so much from any sympathy that we can feel with any 
of the actors in it, as from the light which it throws 
upon the character of the Parthian rule, and the con¬ 
dition of the countries under Parthian government. 
In the details given we seem once more to trace a near 
resemblance between the Parthian system and that of 
the Turks ; 1 we seem to see thrown back into the 
mirror of the past an image of those terrible conflicts 
and disorders which have passed before our own eyes 
in Syria and the Lebanon while under acknowledged 
Turkish sovereignty. The picture has the same 
features of autipathics of race u»softened by time and 
contact, of perpetual feud bursting out into occasional 
conflict, of undying religious animosities, of strange 
combinations, of fearful massacres, and of a govern¬ 
ment looking tamely on, and allowing things for the 
most part to kike their course. We see 1 low utterly 
the Parthian system failed to blend together or amal¬ 
gamate the conquered peoples; and not only so, but 
how impotent it was even to effect the first object of 
a government, the securing of peace and tranquillity 
within its borders. If indeed it were necessary to 
believe that the picture brought before us represented 
truthfully the normal condition of the people and 
countries with which it is concerned, we should be 
forced to conclude that Parthian government was 
merely another name for anarchy, and that it was only 
good fortune that preserved the empire from falling to 
pieces at this early date, within two centuries of its 
establishment. But there is reason to believe that the 
reign of Artabanus III. represents, not the normal, but 


1 Sea abo\e, pp, 25 and 105. 
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had not been wholly wanting, 1 The circumstances of 
the existing time seemed to furnish a good excuse for 
an outbreak; and scarcely were Anilni and his fol¬ 
lowers destroyed, when the Jews of Babylon were set 
upon by their native fellow-citizens. Unable to make 
an effectual resistance, they resolved to retire from the 
place, and, at the immense loss which such a migration 
necessarily costs, they quitted Babylon and transferred 
themselves in great numbers to Seleucia. Here they 
lived quietly for five years (about a.ii. 34—39), but 
in the sixth year (a.d, 40) fresh troubles broke out. 
The remnant of the Jews at Babylon were assailed, 
either by their old enemies or by a pestilence, 2 and took 
refuge at Seleucia with their brethren. It happened 
that at Seleucia there was a feud of long standing 
between the Syrian population and the Greeks. The 
Jews naturally joined the Syrians, who were a kindred 
race, and the two together brought the Greeks under; 
whereupon these last contrived to come to terms with 
the Syrians, and persuaded them to join in an attack 
on their late allies. Against the combined Greeks and 
Syrians the Jews were powerless, and in the massacre 
which ensued they lost above 50,000 men. The 
remnant withdrew to Ctesiphon; but even there the 
malice of their enemies pursued them, and the perse¬ 
cution was only brought to an end by their quitting 
the metropolitan cities altogether, and withdrawing to 
the provincial towns of which they were the sole occu¬ 
pants. 3 
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The narrative of these events derives its interest, not 
so much from any sympathy that we can feel with any 
of the actors in it, as from the light which it throws 
upon the character of the Parthian rule, and the con¬ 
dition of the countries under l'nrthian government. 
In the details given we seem once more to trace a near 
resemblance between the Parthian system and that of 
the Turks ; 1 we seem to see thrown back into the 
mirror of the past an Image of those terrible conflicts 
and disorders which have passed before our own eyes 
in Syria and the Lebanon while under acknowledged 
Turkish sovereignt)'. The picture has the same 
features of antipathies of race unsoftened by time and 
contact, of perpetual feud bursting out into occasional 
conflict, of undying religious animosities, of strange 
combinations, of fearful massacres, and of a govern¬ 
ment looking tamely on, and allowing things for the 
most part to take their course. We see how utterly 
the Parthian system failed to blend together or amal¬ 
gamate the conquered peoples; and not only so, but 
how impotent it was even to effect the first object of 
a government, the securing of peace and tranquillity 
within its borders. If indeed it were necessary to 
believe that the picture brought before us represented 
truthfully the normal condition of the people and 
countries with which it is concerned, we should be 
forced to conclude that Parthian government was 
merely another name for anarchy, and that it was only 
good fortune that preserved the empire from falling to 
pieces at'this early date, within two centuries of its 
establishment. But there is reason to believe that the 
reign of Artabanus III. represents, not the normal, but 
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ail exceptional state of tilings—a state of things which 
could only arise in Partlrin when the powers of govern¬ 
ment were relaxed in consequence of rebellion and 
civil war.' We must remember that Artabanus was 
actually twice driven from his kingdom, and that 
during the greater part of his reign he lived in per¬ 
petual fear of revolt and Insurrection. It is not im¬ 
probable that the culminating Atrocities of the struggle 
above described synchronised with the second expul¬ 
sion of the Parthian monarch," and are thus not so 
much a sign of the ordinary weakness of the Parthian 
mlo. us ot the terrible strength of the forces which that 
rule for the most part kept under control. 

The causes which led to the second expulsion of 
Artabanus ” are not distinctly stated, but they were 
probably not very different from those that brought 
about the first. Ailabaiuis was undoubtedly a hareh 
ruler; and those who fell under his displeasure, nalu- 
™ ] 1> l' 0jl ring his severity, and seeing no way of meeting 
it but by ft revolution, were driven to adopt extreme 
measures. Something like a genera! combination of 
the nobles against him seems to have taken place 
al»ut the year aj>. 40 ; and it appear that he, on 
becoming aware of it, determined to quit the capital 
and throw himself on the protection of one of the 
tributary monarch*. This was Izates, the sovereign of 
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Adiab3ue, or the tract between the Zab .rivers, who is 
said U> have been a convert to Judaism. 1 2 On the 
flight i if Artabanixs to Izntes, it would seem that the 
Megistanes formally deposed him, and elected in his 
place a certain Xitmam, or Kinnamus, an Arsacid who 
had been brought up by the king. Izafces, when ho 
interfered on behalf of tire deposed monarch, was met 
by the objection that the newly-elected prince had 
rights which could not be set aside. The difficulty ap¬ 
peared insuperable ; but it was overcome by the volun¬ 
tary act of Kinnainus, who wrote to Artabanus and 
offered to retire in Ins favour. Hereupon Artabanus 
returned and remounted his throne, Einnamus carrying 
his magnanimity so far as to strip the diadem from his 
own brow and replace it on the head of the old 
monarch. A condition of the restoration was a com¬ 
plete amnesty for all political offences, which was not 
only promised by Artabmnis, but likewise guaranteed 
by Izates. 

It was very shortly after Ids second restoration to 
the throne that Artabanus died. One further calamity 
must, however, be noticed as having fallen within the 
limits of bis reign. The great city of Seleuria, the 
second in the Empire, shortly after it had experienced 
the troubles above narrated,’ revolted absolutely from 
the Parthian power, and declared itself independent. 
No acsoouiit has reached ns of the circumstances which 
caused this revolt; but it was indicative of a feeling 
that Parthia w'as beginning to decline, and that the 
disintegration of the Empire was a thing that might be 

1 Ibid - ill 2, 5 3. , after it twoltoL The tm iH most 
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expected. The Seleueians had at no time been con¬ 
tented w\t h their position as Parthian subjects. Whether 
they supposed that they could stand alone, or whether 
they looked to enjoying under Soman protection a 
greater degree of independence than had been al lowed 
them by the Farthians, h uncertain. They revolted, 
however, in a.d. 40, and declared themselves a self- 
governing community. Ik does not appear that the 
Ilomans lent thorn any assistance, or broke for their 
sake the peace established with Parthia in a.d. 37. 
The Seleuckns had to depend upon themselves alone, 
and to niaiutain their rebellion by means of their own 
i esourees. iJo doubt Artabanus proceeded at once to 
aitack them, but his anus made no impression. They 
were successful in defending their independence 
during his reign, and for some time afterwards, al¬ 
though compelled in the end to succumb and resume a 
subject position under their old masters. Artabantis 
seem a to have died in August or September a,b. 42, 1 
the year after the death of Caligulm His chequered 
reign had covered a space which cannot have fallen 
much short of thirty years. 


1 TMe date is earlier than that 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Dtmbfe m to the Successor of Arlabanus III. First sfiort rag n of Gotar- 
Scj; St expeUcd atid roricfjul rJirtdk Kitaj, lidtjn of Vttrdanr*. 
Sis War with Izaiet. Sis Death. Second lingn if Gotorm. Ilk 
eldest tdth hh KtpheWt Mthcrdtti**, Ilk Ihath. Short mid iHgtorvrtt* 
rei&n of Fwmm II. 

* TurW* Furth&rum re-5, inter afiabitpio&i fUl JH regnum jiscipmCur/ 

TftClt. Ann. %]. 10. 

Til eke is considerable doubt ns to the immediate suc¬ 
cessor of Artabanus. According to Josephus, 1 he left 
bis kingdom to his son, Bardanes or Yardanes, and this 
prince entered without difficulty and at once upon the 
enjoyment of his sovereignty. According to Tacitus,* 
the person who obfciiued the throne directly upon the 
death of Artabanus was his sou, Gotatzes, who was 
generally accepted for king, and might have reigned 
without having his title disputed, had he not given in¬ 
dications of a harsh and cruel temper. Among other 
atrocities whereof he was guilty, was the murder of his 
brother, Artabanus, 5 whom he put to death, together 
with his wife and son, apparently upon mere suspicion. 
This bloody initiation of his reign spread ahirm among 


1 .jfntf. Jud r XX. 3,1 £ Tyv 

fiue&tinv rf ™S nt-crptffv^ mra- 

a Atw r il & The true meamnj 

of Tacitus in the pontage hm teen 
□ utlitioned (free WiltWtl Tacit 
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Ootanea bj king: before YiidaaM. 
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intended to he Artftbarms III-, Him 
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the nobles, who thereupon determined to exert their 
oonsti t« tioiiiil privilege of deposing ail obnoxious 
monarch and supplying hi* place with a new one. 
Their choice fell upon Vardanos, brother of Gotarzes, 
who was residing in a distant province, 350 miles from 
the Court. Having entered into communications with 
tills prince, they easily induced him to quit his retiiie- 
ment, and to take up arms against the tyrant, Var- 
danes was ambitious, bold, and prompt: lie had no 
sooner received the invitation of the Megistanes than 
he set out, and having accomplished his journey to the 
Court in the space of two days, 1 found Go furzes 
wholly unprepared to offer resistance. Thus Vardanes 
buxine king without fighting a 
battle. Gotarzes fled, and escaped 
into the country of tlie Etadue, 
which lay east of the Caspian Sea, 
and north of the Parthian pro¬ 
vince of Hyrcania, Here he was 
allowed to remain for some time 
™ or Tj.noA.ra i. unmolested by his brother, and to 
form plans and make preparations for the recovery 
of hia lost power. 

The statements of Tacitus are so circumstantial, and 
his authority as an historian is so great, that we can 
scarcely hesitate to accept the history as he delivers it, 
rather than as it is related by the Jewish writer. It is, 
however, remarkable that the series of Parthian coins 
presents an appearance of accordance rather with the 



1 Tbe possibility ftt this feat baa 
been queatiiuied, nnd it bn beta 
proposed lo alter the test of T*ci ms 
from * biduo triii M* ' to 

1 tridno duo . ptfc^uum 1 (rub 
Wiltl»r a 4 Tacit vol. \L p. 18), 
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latter than the former, since it affords no trace of the 
supposed first reign of Gotarzos in A.D. 42, while it shows 
VarcLmes to liuve held the throne from Sept, a.d. 42 to 
at least A.D. 46. 1 Still, this does not absolutely con¬ 
tradict Tacitus. It only proves that the first reign of 
Gotarzes was comprised within a few weeks, and that 
before two months had passed from the death of Am- 
buntis, the kingdom was established in the hands of 
Vardanes. That prince, after the flight of his brother, 
applied himself for some time to the reduction of the 
Seleucimis , 2 whose continued independence in the 
midst of a Parthian province he regarded as a disgrace 
to the Empire. His efforts to take the town failed, 
however, of success. Being abundantly provisioned 
and strongly fortified, it was well able to stand a siege; 
and the high spirit of its inhabitants made them deter¬ 
mine to resist to the uttermost. While they still held 
out, Varda lies was called away to the East, where Ins 
brother had been gathering strength, and was once 
more advancing his pretensions. I he Ilj rcaninns, as 
well as the Babse, had embraced liis cause, and Farthb 
was threatened with dismemberment. Vardanes, having 
collected his troops, occupied a position in the plain 
region of Bactria 3 and there prepared to give battle to 
his brother, who was likewise at the head of n con¬ 
siderable army. Before, however, an engagement took 
place, Gotnrzcs discovered that there was a design 
among the nobles on cither side to rid themselves of 
both the brothers, and to set up a wholly new king. 
Apprehensive of the consequences, he communicated 
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his discovery to Viircknes; and the result was that the 
two brothers made up their difTerenees mid agreed 
upon terms of peace. Gotarzes yielded his claim to 
the crown, and was assigned a residence in Hyrcania, 
which was, probably, made over to his government. 
Varda ties then returned to the west, and resuming the 
siege of Seleucio, compelled the rebel city to a sur¬ 
render in the seventh year after it had revolted 
(A.D. 46). 1 

Successful thus far, and regarding his quarrel with 
his brother as finally arranged, Vardaues proceeded to 
contemplate a military expedition of the highest im¬ 
portance. The time, he thought, was favourable for 
reviving the Parthian claim to Armenia,- and dis¬ 
puting once more with Rome the possession of a para¬ 
mount influence over that country. The Roman 
government of the dependency, since Artabanus for¬ 
mally relinquished it to them, had been far from 
protdng satisfactory. Mithridalcs, their protege, 3 had 
displeased them, and had been summoned to Rome by 
Caligula, 4 who kept him there a prisoner until his 
death. 5 Armenia, left without a king, had asserted 
her independence; and when, after an absence of 
several years, Mithridates was authorised by Claudius 
to return to his kingdom, the natives resisted him in 
arms, and were only brought under his rule by the 
combined help of the Romans and the Iberians, Forced 
upon a reluctant people by foreign arms, Mithridates 
felt Iiimself insecure, and this feeling made him rule 


1 T*rit- Aim. 3 ti. 0 . 

* CompiuTe Twl /(nn. iL 10 with 
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his subjects with imprudent severity. 1 Under these 
circumstances, it seemed to \ardanes that it would not 
be very difficult to recover Armenia, and thus gain a 
signal triumph over the Romans. 

But to engage in so great a matter with a good 
prospect of success, it was necessary that the war 
should be approved, not only by himself, but by his 
principal feudatories.* The most important of these 
was now Izatea, king of Adiabeue and Gordyene, 8 who 
in the last reign had restored Artnbanus to his last 
throne. 4 Vardan es, before committing himself by any 
overt act, appears to have taken this prince into his 
counsels, and to have requested liis opinion on the 
prudence of affronting the Romans by an interference 
with Armenian affairs. Izates strenuously opposed the 
project. He had a personal interest in the matter, 
since lie had sent five of his boys to Rome, to receive 
there a polite education, and he had also a profound 
respect for the Roman power and military system. lie 
endeavoured, both by persuasion and reasoning, to 
induce Vardaues to abandon his design. His argu¬ 
ments may have been cogent, but they were not 
thought by Vardaues to have much force, and the 
result of the conference was, that the Great King de¬ 
clared war against his feudatory.’ 1 

The war had, apparently, but just begun, when 
fresh troubles broke out in the north-east. Gotarzes 


i ‘Onseta in Xithtiditiiin flni- 

erpp foam ftovv rtpno 

5 (Tiflit ^nn. si. 0 )# 

* A Farthian king could, no 
daiibt, command the KrtiriS of Ms 
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had never ceased to regret his renunciation of his 
claims, and was now, on the invitation of the Parthian 
nobility, prepared to come forward again and contest 
the kingdom with hie brother. Yardarms had to 
relinquish his attempt to coerce Izates, and to hasten 
to Hyrcfliufl in order to engage the troops which 
Gotarzes had collected in that distant region. These 
he met and defeated more than once in die country 
between the Caspian and Herat; 1 but the success of 
his military operations failed to strengthen his hold 
upon the affections of his subjects. Like the generality 
of the Parthian princes, he showed himself harsh and 
cruel in the hour of victory, and in conquering an op¬ 
position roused an opposition that was fiercer and more 
formidable, A conspiracy was formed against him 
shortly after his return from Hyrcama, and he was 
assassinated while indulging in the national amusement 
of the chase, 3 

The murder of Yardanea was immediately followed 
by die restoration of Gotarzes to die throne. There 
may have been some who doubted his fitness for the 
regal office, s and inclined to keep the throne vacant 
till they could send to Home and obtain from thence 
one of the younger aud more civilised Parthian princes. 
But we may be sure that the general desire was not for 
a Romanised sovereign, but for a truly national king, 
one born and bred in the country. Gotarzes was pro- 


1 I Cannot fallow this campaign 
in detfli'L m the rivets ■ Errndes 1 
ntLiI * Siade,* mentioned by Tacitus, 
Ana Lin known to she geographers. 
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claimed by common consent, and without any interval, 
after the death of Yardanes, and ascended tire Parthian 
throne before the end of the year a.d. 46. 1 It is not 
likely that Ids rule would have been resisted had he 
conducted himself well ■ but the cruelty of liis temper, 
which had already once cost him his crown, again dis¬ 
played itself after his restoration, and to tins defect was 
added n slothful indulgence yet more distasteful to his 
subjects. 2 Some military expeditions which he under¬ 
took, moreover, failed of success, and the crime of 
defeat caused the cup of his offences to brim over. 
The discontented portion of his people, who were a 
strong party, sent envoys to the Homan Emperor, 
Claudius (A n. 40), and begged that he would surrender 
to them Meherdates, the grandson of Ph routes IV. and 
son of Vouones, who still remained at Rome in a posi¬ 
tion between that of a guest and a hostage, ‘They 
were uot ignorant,’ they said, *of the treaty which 
bound the Komapa to Partliia, nor did they ask 
Claudius to infringe it. Their desire was not to throw 
off the authority of the Arsacidm, but only to exchange 
one Axsacid for another. The rule of Gotarzes had 
become intolerable, alike to the nobility and the 
common people. lie had murdered all his male rela¬ 
tives, or at least all that were within his reach—first 
Ills brothers, then his near kinsmen, finally even those 
whose relationship was remote; nor had he stopped 
there; he had proceeded to put to death their young 
children and their pregnant wives. He was sluggish 
in Ids habits, unfortunate in his wars, and had betaken 


1 Corns of Vvduwff the 

date ZNT, ot A.P. 445—443, A coin of 
Gotainrta is dated ZNT t Raw>^ or 
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hirasdf to cruelty, that men might not despite him for 
his want of manliness. The friendship between Rome 
and Parfhia was a public matter; it bound the Romans 
to help the nation allied to them—a nation which, 
though equal to them in strength, was content on 
account of its respect for Rome to yield her prece¬ 
dence. Parthian princes were allowed to be hostages 
in foreign lands for the very reason that then it was 
always possible, if their own monarch displeased them, 
for the people to obtain a king from abroad, brought 
up under milder influences/ 1 

This harangue was made before the Emperor Claudius 
and the assembled Senate, Meherdates h ini self being 
also present. Claudius responded to it favourably. 
‘ He would follow the example of the Divine Augustus, 
and allow theParthians to take front Rome the monarch 
whom they requested. That prince, bred up in the 
city, had always been remarkable for his moderation. 
He would (it was to be hoped) regard himself in his 
new position, not as a master of slaves, but as a ruler 
of citizens. He would find that clemency and justice 
were the more appreciated by a barbarous nation, the 
less they had had experience of them. Meherdates 
might accompany the Parthian envoys; and a Roman 
of rank. Cams Cassius, the prefect of Syria, should be 
instructed to receive them on their arrival in Asia, 
and to see them safely across the Euphrates/ 5 

The young prince accordingly set out, and reached 
the city of Zeugma in safety. Here he was joined, not 
only by a number of the Parthian nobles, but also by 
the reigning king of Osrhoene, who bore the usual 


more to the =ame effect* 
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name of Abgarus. 1 The Parthkns were anxious that 
he should advance at his beat speed and by the shortest 
route on Ctesiphon, and the liomau governor, Cassius, 
strongly advised the same course; but Mehetdates fell 
under the influence of the Osrhocne monarch, who is 
thought by Tacitus to have been a false friend, and to 
have determined from the Jirst to do his best for 
Gotnrzes. Abgarus induced Meherdates to proceed 
from Zeugma to his own capital, Odessa, and there de¬ 
tained him for several days by moans of a scries of 
festivities. He then persuaded him, though the winter 
was approaching, to enter Armenia, and to proceed 
against his antagonist by the circuitous route of the 
Upper Tigris, instead of the more direct one through 
Mesopotamia. In this way much valuable time was 
lost. The rough mountain-routes and snows of Armenia 
harassed and fatigued the pretender's troop®, while 
Gotarzes was given an interval during which to collect 
a tolerably large body of soldiers. Still, the delay was 
not very great. Meherdates marched probably by 
Diarbekr, Til, and Jezireh, or, in other words, followed 
the course of the Tigris, which lie crossed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mosul, after taking the small town which 
represented the ancient Nineveh. His line of march 
had now brought him into Ad hi bone ; and it seemed ft 
good omen for the success of his cause that Izates, the 
powerful monarch of that tract, declared in his favour, 
and brought a body of troops to his assistance.- 
Gotarzes was in the neighbourhood, but was distrustful 
of his strength, and desirous of collecting a larger force 
before committing himself to the hazard of an engage¬ 
ment. He had taken up a strong position with the 


i Sw abort, pp. 151,15", 163-104. | 1 Tacit Ann. ill 18, 
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river Corma in his front, 1 and remaining uu the defen¬ 
sive, contented himself with trying by his emissaries 
the fidelity of his rival’s troops and allies. The plan 
succeeded. After a little time, the army of Meherdates 
began to melt away. Issates of Adiabend and Abgarus 
of Ildeesa drew off their contingents, and left the pre¬ 
tender to depend wholly on his Parthian supporters. 
Even them fidelity was doubtful, and might have given 
way on further trial: Meherdates therefore resolved, 
before being wholly deserted, to try the chance of a 
battle. His adversary was now as willing to engage 
as himself, since he felt that he was no longer out¬ 
numbered. The rivals met, and a fierce and bloody 
action was fought between tlic two armies, no impor¬ 
tant advantage being for a long time gained by either. 
At length Carrhenes, the chief general on the side of 
Mclicidaltt, having routed the troops opposed to lnm 
and pursued them too hotly, was intercepted by the 
enemy on his return and either killed of made prisoner. 
This event proved decisive. The loss oi then hailei 
caused the army of Mcherdatcs to fly; and he himself, 
being induced to entrust his safety toacertaiaParrliaces, 
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a dependant of his father's, was betrayed by this mis- 
creant, loaded with drains, and given up to his rival. 
Gotarzea now proved less unmerciful than might have 
been expected from hi? general character. Instead of 
punishing Meherdntes with death, lie thought it suffi¬ 
cient to insult him with the names of * foreigner ’ and 
‘ Roman,’ and to render it impossible that he should 
l>e again put forward as monarch by subjecting hi in to 
mutilation. 1 The Roman historian supposes that tills 
was done to cast a slur upon Borne; 3 but it was a 
natural measure of precaution under the circumstances, 
and had probably no more recondite motive than com¬ 
passion for the youth and inexperience of the pre¬ 
tender. 

Gotarzes, having triumphed over his rival, appears 
to have resolved on commemorating his victory in a 
novel manner. Instead of striking a new coin, like 
Volumes," lie determined to place his achievement on 
record by making it the subject of a rock-tablet, which 
he caused to be engraved on the sacred mountain of 
Raghi stall, adorned already with sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions by the greatest of the Aclneineniau momirclis. 
The bas-relief and its inscription have been much 
damaged, both by the waste of ages and the rude hand 
of man; but enough remains to show that the con¬ 
queror was represented as pursuing his enemies in the 
field, on horseback, while a winged Victory, flying in 
the air, was on the point of placing a diadem on his 
head, 4 In the Greek legend which accompanied the 
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sculpture, he was termed ‘Satrap of Satraps'—an 
equivalent of the ordinary title ‘ King of Kings , and 
his conquered rival was mentioned under the nauie of 
Mithrates. a corrupt form of the more common 
Mithridatea, or Meherdates. 1 

Very shortly after his victory, Gotarzcs died. TIi> 
last year seems to have been a.i>. 51." Accoiding to 
Tacitus, he died a natural death, from the effects of 
disease; a but, according to Josephus, he was the victim 
of a conspiracy. 4 The authority of Tacitus, here a* 
elsewhere generally, is to be preferred; and we may 
regard Gotarzcs as’ending peacefully liis unquiet reign, 
which had begun in a d. 42, immediately after the 
death of his father, had been interrupted for four years 

_from a.d. 42 to a.D. 46—and had then been renewed 

and lasted from A.D. 46 to a.d. 51. Gotarzcs was not 
a prince of snv remarkable talents, or of n character 
differing in any important respects from the ordinary 
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Parthian type. He was perhaja even more cruel than 
the hulk of the Arsaciihe, though his treatment of 
ileherdaies showed that he could be lenient upon oc¬ 
casion. He was more prudent than daring, more 
politic than brave, more bent on maintaining his own 
position than on advancing the power or dignity of his 
country. Parthia owed little or nothing to him. The 
internal organisation of die country must have suffered 
from his long wars with his brother and Ids nephew; 
its external reputation was not Increased by one whose 
foreign expeditions were uniformly unfortunate. 

The successor of Gotarzes was a certain Vouoncs, 
His relationship to previous in on a re! is is doubtful—and 
may be suspected to have been remote. 1 Gotarzes 
had murdered or mutilated all the Arsacidm on whom 
he could lay his hands; and the Parthians had to send 
to Media 2 upon his decease in order to obtain a 
sovereign of the required blood. The coins of 
Vonones II. are scarce, and have a peculiar rudeness. 
The only date® found upou them is one equivalent to 
a.D. 51-52; and it would seem that his entire reign 
was comprised with in the space of a few mouths. 
Tacitus tells us that his rule was brief and inglorious, 
marked by no important events, either prosperous or 
adverse. He was succeeded by Jus son, Yolagases I., 
who appears to have ascended the throne before the 
year a d. 51 had expired/ 


1 FhilcMfcrntus is qunt ed as Galling 
him * the younger brother of Arta- 
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with Jfiflk*, In Ca-twii cf JWAid I'rapcr bj the Zkrfuc and SaeeC. 
Second attack of F^nw? m Armenia. TiridaUt e$fobtwh*d m Kitty. 
Iirrf Krptditim cf Corbtdo. Raff Mmwn of FoA^pavet. Iterate 
i &f i iirdini**. •Second Expedition of Carbuta* Armtnia yiren to 
Ttyrams. Jtewlt of Iftfrcmia. Third attack of Vidagase* an Af - 
men in. Defeat of Pstn. s p and rc-e*tohfifJiiiurut of Tmdattt. Lad 
Rrpeditimt of Corbah, ami mrmgem&U of T*rm* of Peace. Tiridatee 
at Jt/jmr n Probable time if the Death iff Votuy UA 

4 Gcnti Etathurum Vokgrtes ini perils bat p tnntefna wrigina tx petite** Qrmni 

T&C+ Attn, xii. j|. 

Yonones the Second left behind him three sons, Yolit- 
gascs, Tmdates, and Pacorus, It ia doubtful which of 
them was the eldest, but, on the whole, most probable 
that that position txiionjied to Paoorua. We are told 
that Volaguses obtained the crown by his brothers 1 
yielding tip their claims to him, 1 from which wc must 
draw the conclusion that both of them were his elders. 
These circumstances of his accession will account for 
much of his subsequent conduct. It happened that 
lie was able at once to bestow a principality upon 
Pacoms, 3 to whom be felt specially indebted; but in 
order adequately to reward his other benefactor, he 
found it necessary to conquer a province and then make 


1 Tacit. Ann. xli, -14, f 
fr&tiLiiii regnuin adeptuaJ The 
Ramus nt the two brothera are "i?en 
by J-.-^phlld (AnL lad. XX* I? r § -l) r 

aad Dio Cwm* iIxiiL 5 ). The 
fenHtT tells u .1 that Pftconk* wns 


older tbftti Tiridatea. 

1 Tbe government bestowed tm 
Paconis w*fc itiwx of Media * f whe¬ 
ther Media Magna or AiropatentS 
Li uncertain* 
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its government over to him. Hence It Is frequent 
attacks upon Armenia, and lus numerous wars with 
Borne for Its possession T which led ultimately to an 
arrangement by which the quiet enjoyment of the Aiv 
menian throne was secured to Tiridates. 

The circumstances under which Volagases made his 
first attack upon Armenia were the following, Pharas- 
manes oflberia, 1 * 3 whose brother, Mithridatea, the Romans 
had (in A.D. 47J replaced upon the Armenian throne, 
had a son named Khudamistus, whose lust of power 
was so great, that to prevent his making an attempt on 
his own crown, Phurnsmanes found it necessary to 
divert his thoughts to another quarter^ Armenia, he 
suggested, lay near, and was a prize worth winning: 
Rhadaroistus had only to ingratiate himself with the 
people, and then craftily remove his uncle, and lit* 
would probably step with case into the vacant place. 
The son took the advice of his father, and in a little 
time succeeded in getting Pharasmanes into his power, 
when lie ruthlessly put him to death, together with Ins 
wife and children A Rhadamistua then, supported by 
his fnther, obtained the object of his ambition, and 
l>ecame king. It was known, however, that a consi¬ 
derable number of the Armenians were adverse to a 
rule which had been brought about by treachery anti 
murder; ami it was suspected that, if tin attack were 
made upon him, he would not be supported with much 
zeal by his subjects. This was the condition of things 
when Yolagftses ascended the Parthian throne, and 
found himself in want of a principality with which he 


1 nbav«f p, 2ft]* Hhiutjiimfilus p were fint^niDtkrd^ 

3 Tacit, Ann, l.s.c, The children were then killed JVr 

3 I hid. xiL 47. Mithridfttes and lamfnting their parenta* 
his wife, who wna the eister of 
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might reward the services of Tiridntes, his brother. It 
:it once occurred to him that a happy chance presented 
him with an excellent opportunity of acqu iring Armenia, 
and he accordingly proceeded, in the very year of his 
accession, to make an expedition against it. 1 At first 
he carried all before him. The Iberian supporters of 
Ithadumislus fled without risking a battle; his Arme¬ 
nian subjects resisted weakly ; Artaxata and Tigrano- 
certa opened their gales; and the country generally 
submitted. Tiridates enjoyed his kingdom for a few 
months; but a terrible pestilence, brought about by a 
severe winter and a want of proper provisions, deci¬ 
mated tire Farthian force left in garrison; and 
Volagases found himself obliged, after a short occupa¬ 
tion, to relinquish his conquest. Bhadamistua returned, 
and, although the Armenians opposed him in arms, 
contrived to re-establish himself. Tire Parthiaoa did 
not renew their efforts, and lor three years—from a,U. 
51 to a.d, 54 — Ilimdfimistus was left in quiet possession 
of the Armenian kingdom.* 

It appears to have been in this interval that the arms 
of Volagases were directed against one of his great feu¬ 
datories, Izates. As in Ettrope during the prevalence 
of the feudal system, so under the Parthian government, 
it was always possible that the sovereign might be 
forced to contend with one of the princes who owed 
him fealty. Volagnses seems to have thought that the 
position of the Adiabeniun monarch was becoming too 
independent, and that it was necessary to recall "him, 
by a sharp mandate, to his proper position of subordi- 


i Tftcit* xif. riO. The coniinss ti> the cviins. 
j*™™ VclagiM* Mb int.5 tht ^ rnmpRra Taeit, Amt. xil SO. 
totter psiTt nf f>| p which was* 61 with xsikO. 

llac TfM ihiu hs? bocum* kin^ ac- 
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nate and tributary. Accordingly, lie sent Jura a demand 
that he should surrender the special privileges which 
had been conferred upon him by Artabanun III., 1 and 
resume the ordinary status of a Parthian feudatory. 
Izates, who feared that if he yielded he would find that 
this demand was only a prelude to others more intoler¬ 
able, replied by a positive refusal, and immediately 
prepared to resist an invasion. He sent his wives and 
children to the strongest fortress within his dominions, 
collected all the grain that his subjects possessed into 
fortified places, and laid waste the whole of the open 
country, so that it should a fiord no sustenance to an 
invading army. He then took up a position on the 
lower Znb, or Caprjus, and stood prepared to resist an 
attack upon his territory, Volagases advanced to the 
opposite bank of the river, and was preparing to invade 
Adialx-ne, when news reached him of an important 
attack upon his eastern provinces, A horde of barba¬ 
rians, consisting of Dalito mid other Scythians, had 
poured into Purthia Proper, knowing that he was engaged 
elsewhere, and threatened to carry lire mid sword 
through the entire province. The Parthian monarch 
considered that it was his first duty to meet these 
aggressors; and leaving Izatcs unchastised,he marched 
away to the north-east to repel the external enemy* 
Volagases, after defeating this foe, would no doubt 
have returned to Adiabone, and resumed the Avar with 
Izates, but in his absence that prince died. 0 Monobazua, 
his brother, who inherited his crown, could have no 
claim to the privileges which had lseen conferred for 


1 As Yolagtuft ile.se£11 tied j i ingratitude T in t,fck demand which 

fraiis a tirjuach ofthti Ar&ei-cidii? quite i sonic writers have Been hi it, 
dlutinct from that nrherutA Art aba- * Joseph. Anrf. Jtid. 3L*. 4 $ J Si 

inis had Wlon^vdp there wh uot the ' s Ibid, f B* 
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personal services upon Izates; anti consequently there 
was no necessity for the war to be renewed. The 
bones of Izates were conveyed to the holy soil of Pales¬ 
tine and buried in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Monoba- 
zus was accepted by Yolagases as his brother's successor 
without any apparent reluctance, and proved a faithful 
tributary, on whom his suzerain could place complete 
dependence. 

The quarrel with Izates, and the war with the Dahse 
and Sac®, may have occupied the years a.d, 52 and 53. 
At any rate it was not till AJ>. 54, his fourth year, that 
Yolagases resumed h is deaigns again sc Arm enia. 1 Rha- 
daniistus, though he had more than once had to Jly the 
country, was found in j>ossession as king, and for some 
time he opposed the progress of the Parthian arms * 
but, before tlie year was out, despairing of success, he 
again fled, and left Yolagases to arrange the affairs of 
Armenia at his pleasure, Tmdates. was at once esta¬ 
blished as king, and Armenia brought into the position 
of a regular Parthian dependency. The claims of liome 
were ignored. Yolagases was probably aware that the 
Imperial throne was occupied by a mere youth, not 
eighteen years old, one destitute of till warlike tastes, a 
lover of music and of the arts, who might be expected 
to submit to the loss of a remote province without much 
difficulty, lie therefore acted ns if Rome had no rights 
in this part of Asia, established his brother at Artaxata, 
and did not so much as scud an embassy to Nero to 
excuse or explain his acts. These proceedings caused 
much uneasiness in Italy. If Nero himself cannot be 
regarded ils likely to have felt very keenly the blow 
struck at the prestige of the Empire, yet there were 
those among his advisers who could well understand 


T Tacit, vijrrt. TtiiL hi 
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and appreciate the situation. The ministers of the 
young prince resolved that efforts on the largest scale 
should, be made. Orders were at once issued for re¬ 
cruiting the Oriental legions, and moving them nearer 
■ to Armenia ; preparations were set on foot for bridging 
the Euphrates ; Antiochus of Coni mage lie, and Herod 
Agrippa II., were required to collect troops and hold 
themselves in readiness to invade Parthia; the Soman 
provinces bordering upon Armenia were placed under 
new governors ; 1 above all, Corbulo, regarded as the 
best general of the time, was summoned from Gertnany, 
and assigned the provinces of Cappadocia and Galatia, 
together with the general superintendence of the war 
* for retaining possession of Armenia.’ - At the same 
t Line instructions were sent out to Uramidins, proconsul 
of Syria, requiring him to oo-opemte with Corbulo; and 
arrangements were made to obviate the clashing of 
authority which was to be feared between two 
equal commanders. In the spring of a.d. o 5 the 
Homan armies were ready to tahe the field, and a 
struggle seemed impending which would recall the 
times of Antony and Phraates. 

But, at the moment when expectation was at its 
height, and the clang of arms appeared about to resound 
throughout Western Asia, suddenly a disposition for 
peace manifested itself. Both Corbulo and Urnmulius 
sent embassies to Volngases, exhorting him to make 
concessions, and apparently giving him to understand 
that something less was required of him than thereto- 


1 Tbo Li-y^rt Am&IUA Wfli fli- 
^ijiticd: to Arirtobulit^ jl son of 
IJerodj Muir of Cbaldg* mid it iini 
coujdn of Agrippi II- Sripli^tu^ 
the morO jtauLhiTn pnrtiri]] of tli& 
Greater Amu-ma* -wivi entrusted tn 
a certain Sobemua. (Tac- Ana. 


xiiL T>) 

1 It is characteristic of Roman 
i amt r, which coaid not bear to 
admit a lwa, that Corbulo'a rip- 
jHdnhneial was said to bo not “ to- 
dpereudaV but 1 rtfinmd& Aruio- 
ni». f ^Tac. Arm. siiL &) 
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ration of Armenia to the Romans. 1 Yolagases listoucKl 
favourably to the overtures, and agreed to put into the 
Imnds of the Roman commanders the most distinguished 
mcml>crs of the royal family as hostages. At the same 
time, he withdrew Ills troops from Armenia,' which the 
Romans however did not occupy, and which continued, 
as it would seem, to be governed by Tiridates. The 
motive of the Parthian king in acting as he did is obvi¬ 
ous. A revolt against his authority had broken out in 
Parthia, headed by Ids son, Vardanes; and, until this 
internal trouble should be suppressed, he could not 
engage with advantage in a foreign war. 3 The reasons 
which actuated the Roman generals are far more 
obscure. It is difficult to understand tlieir omission to 
pre.-s upon Yolagases in Ids difficulties, or tlieir readi¬ 
ness to accept the persons of a few hostages, however 
high their rank, as an equivalent for the Roman claim 
to a prov iace. Perhaps the jealousy which subsequently 
showed itself in regard to the custody of the hostages * 
may have previously existed between the two com¬ 
manders, and they niaj’ have each consented to a peace 
disadvantageous to Rome through fear of the other’s 
obtaining the chief laurels if war were entered on. 

The struggle for power between Volagases and his 

son Vardanes seems to have lasted for three years 5 _ 

from a.d, 55 to a.D. 58. Its details are unknown to 
us j but 1' ologases must have been successful; and we 


1 Tndtuis mil 0) doea not 3 Ibid, Tacitus is confirmed by 
clearly tiurefe this ■ but it scums lino coins, which show that Yurda^ 
follow trotia 3] is silence m to any nsa ws? proclaimed at leoataaearlv 
n»mery of Armenia in ,v_d. aa a.d, 55* 
joim'd to hi* ehL mLwLon that Tirt- * -J'slc. Ann. xsli I>. 
dates pa-_s<^aed the coimtiy in AJb, ’ * Tbn coins ascribed to Void an ea 

58 (ibid, siii, ;n r 37). " U. betr tbe dates ZZTT, HXT, and 

* Tae. Am, siii. 7. UST, or a.d, % 5% and &7-£6. 
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may assume that the pretender, of whom wo hear no 
more, was put to death. No sooner 
was the contest terminated, than 
\ olagnses, feeling that lie was now 
free to act, took a high tone in his 
communications with Corbulo and 
Unnnidius, and declared that not 
only must his brother, Tiridates, 
be left in the undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of Armenia, but it must be distinctly understood 
that he held it as a Parthian, anti not as a Roman, 
feudatory. 1 At the same time Tiridates began to exer¬ 
cise his authority over the Armenians with severity, 
and especially to persecute those whom he suspected 
of inclining towards the Romans.- Corbulo appears to 
have felt that it was necessary to atone for his three 
years of inaction by at length prosecuting the war in 
earnest. He tightened the discipline of the legions, 
while he recruited them to their full strength, 5 made 
fresh friends among the hardy races of the neighhour- 
hood,"' renewed the Roman alliance with Pharasinancs 
of Iberia, urged Antiochus of Comma gend to cross the 
Armenian frontier, and taking the field himself, carried 
fire and sword over a large portion of the Armenian 
territory, Yolagases sent a contingent of troops to the 
assistance of his feudatory, but was unable to proceed 
to his relief in person, owing to the occurrence of a 
revolt in Hyrcania, 5 which broke out, fortunately for 



W VJtMUiW IL 


1 Tiieit Ann. iiiL 34, H would 
seem that when Ihu. hratngea wen> 
gXTtn in ad. G 5 P atnhau^aadorfl weru 
eont to Roma to undenvour to effect 
Eomv. iimidiijtEiieiit l It tvelb long 
Iwjfiirct my nnswr wr* YOuchMifoa 
tb-o-iu (Die Casa. \xil 20 ). When 
ji n?pl y cjurnap it npppiM to hevo 
been to tin affect that Tiridates 
must either rolinqii|^!i Arraenin,, or 


consent to reoeive it at the ban d* of 
the Romany rad bold it a* a Ronmn 
a*f + 

* Uadi ..lurk idki, 37. 

5 I bill. ch. 35. 

* 1 Tunc prinmm tlleeti Ldehi* 
gon* hand alia* $acift Rumania,* 
(Ibid, ch, 37 .) 

* Tacit. Ann. | r ac. Uomp&rc 
2% and x\\ 1. 
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the Romans, iu the very year that the rebellion of Var- 
daues was suppressed. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Tiridates had recourse to treachery, 1 
or that on his treachery failing he continually lost 
ground, and was at hist compelled to evacuate the 
country and yield the possession of it to the Homans. It 
is more remarkable that he prolonged his resistance into 
the thini year than that he was unable to continue the 
struggle to a later date. He lost his capital, Artaxata, 
in a. u. 58, and Tigranocerta, the second city of Armenia, 
in a.d. tiQ. After this he made one further effort from 
the side of Media," but the attempt was unavailing; 
aud ou suffering a fresh defeat, he withdrew altogether 
from the struggle, whereupon Armenia reverted to the 
Homans. They entrusted the government to a certain 
Tigranes, a grandson of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
but at the same time greatly diminished the extent of 
the kingdom by granting portions of it to neighbouring 
princes. Pharasoianes of Iberia, Polemo of l’ontus, 
Aristobulus of the Lesser Armenia, and Antiochus of 
Commagene, received an augmentation of their terri¬ 
tories at the expense of the rebel state, which had shown 
itself incapable of appreciating the blessings of Roman 
rule and had manifested a decided preference for the 
Part hians, s 

But the fate of Armenia, and the position which she 
was to hold in respect of the two great rivals, Home 
and Parthia, were not yet decided. Ilitherto Volagases, 
engaged iu a contest with the llyrcuniuus and with 
other neighbouring nations, whereto the flames of war 


' Tint, Atm, xiiL 88-40, 

1 Ibid. lit. 38, 

a TtU'kuS Bays of tiie AriLLEiijails, 
“ Ambi^tlfi fide 7 utra<jut* Fimia inri- 
tubant, atu torrinurij simOitudme 


run rum Part his propinres* comm- 
hiisqu^ppmiiiti ach'Wutf** ipmta* 
tiluc magh ad mcimab&idJ 

(Ann, liii- 34,) 
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hiul spread, 1 had found himself unable to take any per- 
sonal part in the struggle in which his brother and 
vassal had been engaged in the west. Now matters in 
Hyrc&nia admitted of arrangement, and he was at 
liberty to give bis main attention to Armenian affairs, 
llis presence in the West had become absolutely 
necessary. Not only was Armenia lost to him, but it 
had been made a centre from which his other provinces 
in this quarter might be attacked and harassed. Ti- 
grimes, proud of hi* newly-won crown, and anxious to 
show himself worthy of it, made constant incursions 
into Adiabene, ravaging and harrying the fertile country 
far aud wide* Houobazus, unable to resist him in the 
field, was beginning to contemplate the transfer of his 
allegiance to Home, as the only means of escaping from 
the evils of a perpetual border war. 3 Tiridates, discon¬ 
tented with the position whereto he found himself 
reduced, and angry that Ids brother had not given him 
more effective support, was loud in his complaints, and 
openly taxed Volagases with an inertness that bordered 
on cowardice. 1 Public opinion was inclined to accept, 
and approve the charge; and in Panhia public opinion 
could not lie safely contemned. Volagases found it 
necessary to win back his subjects’good will by calling 
a council of the nobility, atid making them a formd 


* Wa, know, udfurtuimltdy, mv 
ihiJn^ uf the*u WFUW hut ike* mere 
fiiet of their occurrence. Some 
iftvo supposed them to have been 
Ktm.4 up aE id ft^-iated by ftame 
(MenwlPi Mwmm I'ttipirv* \dI s viL 
P- ^}; ttit there ia no evidence of 
this, On one oDCM-ion, a JTyreaniiiu 
embody muds it* way to Rome, 
and solicited raid frain Nero (Taa 
Atitr. .viv, but apparently with¬ 
out uny result On their rcium to 
the East, these envoys weru pro- 


tacted bv Coi-bulo, who Bent them 
home by the eireuitouA mute of the 
ludiun Ocean and tku ioduft (?). 

? Tacit Ann. x\\ 1 : D. Cass* 
lx.il 20. 

$ This am ms to be implied in the 
raflectkm ascribed to Mono box us 
h\ Tacitus 1 Levina servi- 

tiujii ttpud Romanos deditis attain 
M,ptis_ p 

4 Tho LAitH itfmii'ia (the term 
nfled. hy Tin dates in Tacitus} unites 
these two notional 
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address: 1 —‘ Parthian**,’ he said, * when I obtained the 
first place among you by my brothers ceding their 
claims, I endeavoured to substitute for the old system 
of fraternal hatred and contention, a new one of domes¬ 
tic affection and agreement; my brother Paeorus 
received Media from my hands at once; Tiridates, 
whom you see now before you, I inducted shortly after¬ 
wards into the sovereignty of Armenia, a dignity reck¬ 
oned the third in the Parthian kingdom. Thus I put 
my family matters on a j>eaceful and satisfactory footing. 
But these arrangements are now disturbed by the 
Romans, who have never hitherto broken their treaties 
with us to their profit, and who will now find that they 
have done so to their ruin, I will not deny that 
hitherto I have preferred to maintain my right to the 
territories, which have coins to me from my ancestors, 
by fair dealing rather than by shedding of blood—by 
negotiation rather than by arms ; if, however, I have 
erred in this and have been weak to delay so long, I 
will now correct my fault by showing the more zeal. 
You at any rate have lost nothing by my abstinence; 
your strength is intact, your gloiy undi mini shed ; you 
have added, moreover, to your reputation for valour 
the credit of moderation—a virtue which not even the 
highest among men can afford to despise, and which 
the Gods view with special favour.’ Having concluded 
his speech, he placed a diadem on the brow of Tjri- 
dates, proclaiming by this significant act liis determi¬ 
nation to restore* him to the Armenian throne. At tl. i 
same time he ordered Monsescs, a Parthian general. 


1 Sec Tacit, ^in. ir T 2 r It 
keen tltunght beat not to oYGrlofuJ 
LhLi history with ill to apLMrcheS’whIch 
Grt&lc and iJoinao writers pat into 
the- mouths of their h^toricfil cha- 


[ metora on nil po&ibk occasions In 
the presoM instance an exception h 
mode, on account of the suitability 
of the sentiiuente to the occasion/ 
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nud Monobazus, the Adiabenian monarch, to take 
the field and enter Armenia, while lie himself with 
the main strength of the empire advanced towards the 
Euphrates and threatened Syria with invasion. 1 

Ihc results of the campaign which folio well (a,d C‘ j J 
scarcely answered to this magnificent opening, Mo- 
mcses indeed, in conjunction with Monobazm, invaded 
Armenia, and advancing to TJgranocerta, besieged 
Tigianes in that city,* which upon the destruction of 
Artaxata by Corbulo, 8 had become the seat of govern* 
mem. Yolagascs himself proceeded as far as Nisi bis 
whem e he could tlireaten at the same time Armenia 
and Syria. The Parthian arms proved, however, 
powerless to effect any serious impression upon Tigrano- 
cei-ta; and Volagases, being met at Nisibis by envoys 
Ironi Corbulo, who threatened an invasion of Parthia 
m retaliation of the Parthian attack upon Armenia, 
consented to an arrangement. A plague of locusts had 
spread itselt over Upper Mesopotamia, and the conse¬ 
quent scarcity of forage completely paralysed a force 
which consisted almost entirely of cavalry. 5 Vo3a<mses 
was glad under the circumstances to delay the conflict 
which had seemed impending, and readily agreed that 
Jus troops should suspend the siege of Tigranocerta 
and withdraw from Armenia on condition that the 
Homans should at the same time evacuate the province. 8 
lie would send, he said, ambassadors to Rome who 


1 Tacit, sv. 3. 
3 Ibid, db* -I. 
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should arrange with Nero the footing upon which 
Armenia was to lx? placed. Meauwliil?, until the 
embassy returned, there should be peace — -the Ar¬ 
menians should be left to themselves—neither Rome 
nor Parthia should maintain a soldier within the limits 
of the province, and any collision between the armies 
of the two countries should be avoided. 

A pause, apparently of some months* duration, fol¬ 
lowed. Towards the close of autumn, however, a 
new general came upon the scene ; and a new Actor 
was introduced iuto the political and military com¬ 
binations of the period. L. Cassennius Partus, a 
favourite of the Roman emperor, but a man of no 
capacity, was appointed by Nero to take the main 
direction of affairs in Armenia, while Corbulo confined 
himself to the care of Syria, his special province. 
Corbulo had requested a coadjutor, 1 probably not so 
much from an opinion that the war would be better 
conducted by two commanders than by one, as from 
few of provoking the jealousy of Nero, if he con¬ 
tinued any longer to administer the whole of the East. 
On the arrival of Partus, who brought one legion with 
him, an equitable division of the Roman forces was 
made between the generals. Each had three legions ; 
and while Corbulo retained the Syrian auxiliaries, 
those of Pont us, Galatia, and Cappadocia were attached 
to the army of Partus. But no friendly feeling united 
the leaders, Corbulo was jealous of the rival whom 
ho knew to have been sent out as a check upon him 
rather than as a help; and Partus was inclined to 
despise the slow and temporising policy of the elder 
chief. The war, according to his views, required to be 
carried on with more dash and vigour than had hitherto 


1 Tiur. Aim it. X 
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appeared in its conduct—cities should bo stormed, he 
said—the whole Country plundered—severe examples 
made of the guilty. The object of the war also 
should be changed—instead of setting up shadowy 
kings, his own aim would be to reduce Armenia into 
the form of a province. 1 

J he truce established in the early summer, adieu 
Volagasca sent his envoys to Nero, expired in the 
autumn, on their return without a definite reply; - and 
the Homan commanders at once look the offensive 
arul entered upon an autumn campaign, the second 
within the space of a year. Corbulo crossed the 
Euphrates in the face of a huge Parthian aimy, which 
he forced to retire from the eastern bank of the river 
by means of military engines worked from ships an¬ 
chored in mid-stream. He then advanced and occu¬ 
pied a strong position in the hills at a little distance 
from the river, where he caused his legions to con¬ 
struct an entrenched camp.® Pmtus, on his part, 
entered Armenia from Cappadocia with two legions, 
and passing the Taurus range, ravaged a large extent 
ot country; winter, however, approaching, and the 
enemy nowhere appearing in force, he led back hi* 
troops across the mountains, and, regarding the cam- 
ixitigti as finished, wrote a dispatch to Nero boasting of 
his successes, sent one of his three legions to winter in 
Pont us, and placed the other two in quarters between 
the Taurus and the Euphrates, at the same time grant¬ 
ing furloughs to as many of the soldiers as chose to 
apply for them. A largo number took advantage of 


T Thta b dearly the meaiainjj of 
the threat—■' Se tribute et l?gi^ et 
pro utiihrArcgii Roiunimm jus victis 
Jmpo^itiirum/ It t?hj not likely 
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3 Tal\ Ami T xv. 7* 

1 Ibid, ch. IK 
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Ills liberality, preferring no doubt the pleasures and 
amusements of the Syrian and Cappadocian cities to 
the hardships of a winter in the Armenian highlands. 
While matters were in this position. Pastas suddenly 
heard that Yolo gases was advancing against him. As 
once before at an important crisis, 1 so now with the 
prospect of Armenia as the prize of victory, the Par- 
thians defied the severities of winter and commenced a 
campaign when their enemy regarded the season for 
war as over. In this crisis Partus exhibited an entire 
unfitness for command. First, lie resolved to remain 
on the defensive in his camp; then, affecting to despise 
the protection of ramparts and ditches, he gave the 
order to advance and meet the enemy; finally, after 
losing a few scouts whom he had sent forward, he 
hastily retreated and resumed his old position, but at 
the same time unwisely detached three thousand of 
his best foot to block the pass of Taurus, through 
which Volagases was advancing.® After some hesita¬ 
tion he was induced to make Corbulo acquainted 
with his jjosition; but the message which he sent 
merely stated that he was expecting to be attacked.® 
Corbulo was in no hurry to proceed to Ins relief, pre¬ 
ferring to appear upon the scene at the last moment, 
when he would be hailed as a saviour. 

Yolngases, meanwhile, continued his march. The 
small force left by Ftetus to block his progress was 
easily overpowered, and for the most part destroyed. 4 
The castle of Arsamosata,® where Fetus had placed 


1 See aWc, pp. 101-105. 

7 Tadt .-tjiu, xv. 10- The iu- 
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Ms wife and child, and the fortified camp of tlie legions, 
wore besieged- 1 The Romans were challenged to a 
battle, but dined tiot show themselves outside their 
entrenchments. Having no confidence in their leader, 
the legionaries despaired and began openly to talk of 
a surrender. As the danger drew nearer, fresh mes¬ 
sengers hud been dispatched tu Corbuln, and he had 
been implored to come at his best speed in order to 
save the poor remnant of a defeated army. 2 That 
commander was on his march, by way of Comm a gelid 
and Cappadocia; it could not be very long before lie 
would arrive; and the supplies in the camp of Psetus 
were sufficient to have enabled him to hold out for 
weeks or months. 3 but an unworthy terror had seized 
both Pietus and his soldiers. Instead of holding out 
to the last, the alarmed chief proposed negotiations, 
and the result was that he consented to capitulate. 
His troops were to be allowed to quit their entrench¬ 
ments and withdraw from the country, but were to 
surrender their strongholds and their stores. Armenia 
was to be completely evacuated by the Homans ; and a 
truce was to be observed and Armenia not again 
invaded, until u fresh embassy, which Vologasea pro¬ 
posed to send to Home, returned. Moreover, a bridge 
was to be made by the Romans over the Arsanias, a 
tributary of the Euphrates, which, as it was of no 
Immediate service to the Parthians, coidd only be 
hi tended as a monument of the Roman defeat. 4 Paiuis 
assented to these terms, and the}* were carried out; 
not, however, without some further ignominy to the 


1 Tac. ir. 13. 1 Itwlr ch- 10- n 

3 4 Ventret propoW: fiprfl.ii et 1 Jtiu Ixai* 2L OmpK 

nqinlan, nunx-n reliqaum TtWr Ann. it. 15, 
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Homans. The Parthiuns entered ihe Roman entrench¬ 
ments before the legionaries hud left them, and laid 
their hands on any tiling which they recognised as 
Armenian spoil, They even seized die soldiers’ clothes 
and arms, which were relinquished to them without a 
struggle, lest resistance should provoke an outbreak, 1 
Fait us, once more at liberty, proceeded with unseemly 
haste to the Euphrates, deserting his wounded at id his 
stragglers,- whom lie left to the tender mercies of the 
Armenians. At the Euphrates, he effected a junction 
with Corbulo, who was but three days’ march distant 
when Pretus so disgracefully capitulated. 

The chiefs, when tlicy met, exchanged no cordial 
greeting. Corbulo complained that he had been in¬ 
duced to make a useless journey, and to weary lus 
troops to no purpose, since without any aid from him 
the legions might have escaped from their difficulties, 
by simply waiting until the Partitions had exhausted 
their stores, when they must have retired. Ptelus, anxious 
to obliterate the memory of his failure, proposed that 
the combined armies should at oneo enter Armenia, and 
over-run it, since Volagnses and his Parthiuns had with¬ 
drawn. Corbulo replied coldly—that 4 hu had no such 
orders from the Emperor. He had quitted his province 
to rescue the threatened legions from their peril; now 
that the peril was post, he must return ty Syria, since 
it was quite uncertain what the enemy might next 
attempt, It would be hard work for his infantry, 
tired with the long marches it had made, to keep pace 
with the Parthian cavalry, which was fresh and would 
pass rapidly through the plains.’ The generals upon 
this parted. Pastils wintered in Cappadocia; Corbulo 
returned into Syria, where a demand reached him 

1 Tic. Atm. xv. 15, ] * Ibid. ch. 10. 
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from Volagascs that he would evacuate Jlesopotamia, 
He agreed to do so on the condition that Armenia 
should be evacuated by the Parthians, 1 To this Yola- 
guses consented; since ho had re-established Tiridates 
as king, and die Armenians miglit be trusted, if left to 
themselves, to prefer Parthian to Roman ascendancy. 

There was now, again, a pause in the war for some 
months. The envoys sent by Volugases after the 
capitulation of Piet us reached Rome at the commence¬ 
ment of spring 2 (a.d. G3), and were there at once ad¬ 
mitted to an audience. They proposed peace on the 
terms that Tiridates should be recognised as king of 
Armenia, but that he should go either to Rome, or to 
the head quarters of the Roman legions in the East, in 
order to receive invest! tuie, either from the Emperor 
or his representative. It was with some difficulty that 
Nero was brought to believe in the success of Vela- 
gases, so entirely had he trusted the dispatches of 
Paatus, which represented the Romans as triumphant.* 
When the state of affairs was fully understood from 
tlie letters of Corbulo and ihc accounts given by a 
Roman officer who had accompanied the Parthian 
envoys, there was no doubt or hesitation as to the 
course which should be pursued. The Parthian pro¬ 
posals must be rejected. Rome must not make peace 
immediately upon a disaster, or until she had retrieved 
her reputation and shown her power by again taking 
the offensive. Pmtus was at once recalled, and the 
whole direction of the war given to Corbulo, who was 
intrusted with a wide spreading and extraordinary 
authority. 4 The Parthian envoys were dismissed, but 

1 Pia Cass. Mi. 22; Tac. Aim. * find, cli. 25. 

Xy, 17. 4 Tacitus complies tiiu potters 

1 Tac. Ann. xv. 34, bow granted to Corbulo with thaso 
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with gifts, which seemed to show that it was not so 
much their proposals, ns the circumstances under 
which they liml been made, that were unpalatable. 1 
Another legion was seat to the East; and the semi- 
independent princes and dynasts were exhorted to 
support Corbulo with zeal. That commander used liis 
extraordinary powers to draw together, not so much a 
very large force, as one that could be thoroughly 
trusted; * and collecting his troops at McIitSne (Mala¬ 
dy eh), made his arrangements for a fresh invasion. 

Penetrating into Armenia by the road formerly fol¬ 
lowed by Luculltis, Corbulo, with three legions, and 
probably the usual proportion of allies—an army of 
about 30,000 men—advanced against the combined 
Armenians and Partisans under Tiridates and Yola- 
giises, freely oflering battle, and at the same time 
taking vengeance, as he proceeded, on the Armenian 
nobles who had been especially active in opposing 
rigranes, the late Roman puppet-king,® His march 
led him near the spot where the capitulation of Ptetus 
had occurred in the preceding winter; and it was 
while he was in this neighbourhood that envoys from 
the enemy met him with proposals for an accommoda¬ 
tion. Corbulo. who had never shown himself anxious 
to push matters to an extremity, readily accepted the 
o\ ortures. The site of the camp of Pnjtus was chosen 
for the place of meeting; and there, accompanied by 
twenty horsemen each, .1 iridates and the Roman general 
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held an interview. 1 * The terms proposed and agreed 
upon were the same that Nero had rejected; and thus 
the Parthians could not but be satisfied, since they ob¬ 
tained all for winch they had asked. Corbulo, on the 
other hand, was content to have made the arrangement 
on Armenian soil, while he was at the head of an intact 
and unblemished army, and held possession of an 
Armenian district; so that the terms could not seem 
to have been extorted by fear, but rather to have been 
allowed as equitable. He also secured the immediate 
performance of a ceremony at which Tiridates divested 
himself of the regal ensigns and placed them at the 
foot of the statue of Nero; and he took security for 
the performance of the promise that Tiridates should 
go to Home and receive his crown from the hands of 
Nero, by requiring and obtaining one of his daughters 
as a hostage. In return, he readily undertook that 
Tiridates should be treated with all proper honour 
during his stay at Rome, and on his journeys to and 
from Italy, assuring Volagascs, who was anxious on 
these points, that Rome regarded only the substance, 
and made no account of the mere show and trappings 
of power.- 

The arrangement thus made was honestly executed. 
After a delay of above two years, 3 for which it is 
difficult to account, Tiridates set out upon his journey. 
He was accompanied by his wife, by a number of 
noble youths, among whom were sons of Volagases 
and of Monobazus, and by an escort of three thousand 
Parthian cavalry. 1 The long cavalcade passed, like a 


1 Ibid, ch, 33. 

s Ibid. eh*. 29-81. 
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magnificent triumphal procession, through two-thirds of 
the Empire, and was everywhere warmly welcomed 
and sumptuously entertained* Each city which Jay 
upon its route was decorated to receive it; and the 
loud acclaims of the multitudes expressed their satis¬ 
faction at the novel spectacle. The riders made the 
whole journey, except the passage of tile Hellespont, 
by land, proceeding through Thrace and Ulyricum 
to the head of the Adriatic, 1 mid then descending 
the peninsula. Their entertainment was furnished at 
the expense of the state, and is said to have cost the 
treasury 800,000 sesterces (about 0,2 o()f.) a day:- lliis 
outlay was continued for nine months, and must have 
amounted in the aggregate to above a mill ion and a 
half of our money. The first interview of the Par¬ 
thian prince with his nominal sovereign was at Naples, 
where Nero happened to be staying. According to 
the ordinary etiquette of the ftoman court, Tiridates 
was requested to Jay aside his sword before approach¬ 
ing the Emperor; but lids he dcoliued to do; and the 
difficulty seemed serious until a compromise wits sug¬ 
gested, and he was allowed to approach wearing his 
weapon, after it had first been carefully fastened to the 
scabbard by nails. He then drew near, bent one knee 
to the ground, interlaced his hands, and made obeisance, 
at the same time saluting the Emperor as his ‘ lord.’ 3 

The ceremony of the investiture was performed after¬ 
wards at Home. On the night preceding, the whole 
city was illuminated and decorated with garlands; the 
Forum, as morning approached, was filled with ‘the 


3 Tbia is tho meaning of Dio 
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people,’ arranged in their several tribes, clothed in 
white robes and bearing boughs of laurel; the Prae¬ 
torians, in their splendid arms, were drawn up in two 
lines from the further extremity of the Forum to the 
Rostra, to maintain (lie avenue of approach clear; all 
the roofs of the buildings on every side were thronged 
with crowds of spectators; at break of day Nero 
arrived in the attire appropriated to triumphs, accom¬ 
panied by the members of the Senate and his body¬ 
guard, and took Ins seat on the Rostra in a curulc 
chair. TSridates and his suite were then introduced 
between the two long lines of soldiers; and the prince, 
advancing to I he Rostra, made an oration, which (as 
reported by Bio) was of a sufficiently abject character. 1 
Nero responded proudly; and then the Armenian 
prince, ascending the Rostra by a way constructed for 
the purpose, and sitting at the feet of the Roman 
Emperor, received from his hand, after his speech had 
been interpreted to the assembled Romans, the coveted 
diadem, the symbol of Oriental sovereignty. 2 

After a stay of some weeks, or possibly mont hs, at 
Rome, during which he was entertained by Nero with 
extreme magnificence, Tiridates returned, across the 
Adriatic and through Greece and Asia Minor, 8 to Iris 
own land. The circumstances of his journey aud his 
reception involved a concession to Rome of all that 
could lx? desired in the way of formal and verbal 
acknowledgment. The substantial advantage, how¬ 
ever, remained with the Part Ilians. The Romans, 


1 AcKurtHiB^ to ibid ELinhor, Tilt- 1 
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both in the East anti sit the capital, were flattered by a 
show of submission; but the Orientals must have con¬ 
cluded tlmt the long struggle had terminated in an 
acknowledgment by Home of Panina as the stronger 
power. Ever since the time of Luculhis;, Armenia had 
been the object of contention between the two states, 
!x>th of which had sought, as occasion served, to place 
upon the throne its owu nominees. Recently the 
rival powers had at one anil the same time brought 
forward rival claimants ; and the very tangible issue 
had been raised —Was Tigrancs or Tiridates to be 
king.- When the claims of Tigranes were finally, 
with the consent of Rome, set aside, and those of 
j iridates allowed, the real point in dispute was yielded 
by the Romans. A Parthian, the actual brother of 
the reiguing Parthian king, was permitted to rule the 
country which Rome had long deemed her own. Tt 
could not be doubted that he would rule it in accord¬ 
ance iv hli Parthian interests. His Roman investiture 
was a form which he had boon forced to go through ; 
" effect could it have on him in the future, except 
to create a feeling of soreness? The arms of Vok- 
gases had been the real force which had placed him 
upon the throne ; and to those arms he must, have 
looked to support him in case of an emergency. Thus 
Armenia vv;is in point of fact relinquished to Parthia 
•it the very time when it was nominally replaced 
under the sovereignty of the Homans.' 

Xhere is much doubt as to the time at which Vola- 
gases I. ceased to reign, lhe classical writers give no 
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indicat Lon of the death of any Parthian king between 
the year a.d. 51, when, they record the demise of 
Yonones II, and about the year a.d. 90, when they 
speak of a certain Pacoms as occupying the throne. 1 
Moreover, during this interval, whenever they have 
occasion to mention tho reigning Parthian monarch, 
they always give hitn the name of Volagases, 2 Hence 
it has been customary among writers on Parthian 
histoiy to assign to Volagaaes I. tlie entire period 
between A.D. 51 and a.d. 90— a space of thirty-nine 
years. 3 * Recently, however, the study of the Parthian 
coins has shown absolutely that Pacorns began lo 
reign at least as early ns a.d. 7S,* while it has raised a 
suspicion that the space between a.d. 51 and a.d, 7S 
was shared between two kings,’’ one of whom reigned 
from a.d. 51 to about a.d. 62, and the other from 
about a.d. 02 to A.d, 78. It has been proposed to call 
these kings respectively Volagasea I and Avtabunus IV., 5 * 
or Yolagnses I. and Yohigases 1L, : and Parthian history 
has been written on this basis ; 9 but it is confessed 


1 Parcims U mentioned its king J un*\ a.d. 78. 
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that the entire absence of any intimation by the 
classical writers that there was any change of monarch 
in tins space, or that the Volagases of whom they 
speak as a contemporary of Vespasian was any other 
than the adversary of Corbulo, is a very great difficulty 
in tiie way of this view being accepted ; and it is sug¬ 
gested that the two kings which the coins indicate, 
may have been contemporary tnonardis reigning in 
different parts of Parthia. 1 To such a theoiy there 
can be no objection. The Parthian coins distinctly 
show the existence under the later Arsadda of nume¬ 
rous pretenders, or rivals to tlie true monarch, of 
whom we have no other trace. In the time of Vola¬ 
gases I. there was (we know) a revolt in Hyrcania,- 
whidi was certainly not suppressed as late as A.n. 75. 
The king who has been called Artnhamis IV. or Yola- 
gases II. may have maintained himself in this region, 
while Volagasea I. continued to rule in the Western 
provinces and to be the only monarch known to the 
Homans and the Jews. If this be the true account of 
the matter, we may regard Volagases I. as having 
most probably reigned from a.d. 51 to about A.D. 73— 
a space of twenty-seven years. 


1 Liodsaj, Ifitfcny mid Cwuage,, 
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The establishment of Tiridates as king of Armenia, with 
the joint consent of I olugnses aud Nero, inaugurated a 
period of peace between the two Empires of Rome and 
Parthia, which exceeded half a oentvuy, 1 This result 
was uo doubt a fortunate one for the inhabitants ot 
Western Asia ; but It places the modern historian of 
the Parthian* at u disadvantage. Hitherto the classical 
writers, in relating the wars of the fryro-Macedoniiins 
aud the Romans, have furnished materials for Parthian 
history, which, if not as complete as we might wish, have 
been at any rate fairly copious and satisfactory. Now, 
for the space of half a century, we are left without any¬ 
thing like a consecutive narrative, and arc thrown upon 
scattered and isolated notices, which can form only a 
most incomplete and disjointed narrative. The reign of 
Volagises L appears to have continued for about twelve 
years after the visit of Tiridates to Rome; 2 aud no 
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more than three or four events lire known as havin'? 
fallen into this interval. Our knowledge of the reign 
of Paeoriii) is yet more scant}-, lint as (he business of 
the workman is situ ply to make the best use that he 
can of his materials, such a sketch of this dark period 
as the notices which have come down to us allow, will 
now be attempted. 

When the troubles which followed upon the death 
of Xero shook the Itoman world, and after the violent 
ends of Galba and Otho, the governor of Judrea, 
Vespasian, resolved to become a candidate for the 
imperial power (a.i>. G9), Yolagases was at once in¬ 
formed by envoys of the event, and was exhorted to 
maintain towards the new monarch the same peaceful 
attitude which he had now for seven years observed 
towards Ids predecessors. 1 Volagases not only com¬ 
plied with the request, but sent- ambassadors In return 
to Vespasian, while he was still at Alexandria (a.d, 70 ), 
and offered to put at his disposal a body of forty 
thousand Parthian cavalry.- The circumstances of his 
position allowed Vespasian to decline this magnificent 
proposal, and to escape the odium which would have 
attached to the employment of foreign troops against his 
countrymen. His generals in Italy had by this time 
carried all before them ; and he was able, after thanking 
the Parthian monarch, to inform him that peace was re¬ 
stored to the Homan world, and that he had therefore 
no need of auxiliaries.® In. the same friendly spirit 
in which he had made this offer, Volagases, in the next 
year (a.d. 71), sent envoys to Titus at Zeugma, who 
presented to him the Parthian king’s congratulations on 
his victorious conclusion of the Jewish war, and begged 

1 Tftdt. Hid. iL 83. | iv. 61. 
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his acceptance of a crown of gold. The polite atten¬ 
tion was courteously received; and before allowing 
them to return to their master, the young prince hos¬ 
pitably entertained the Parthian messengers at a ban¬ 
quet. 1 

Soon after this, circumstances occurred in the bonier 
state of Commageiie which tlircatened a rupture of 
the friendly relations that had hitherto subsisted be¬ 
tween Yolaguses and Vespasian. 2 Casenniijs Pectus, 
proconsul of Syria, the unsuccessful general in the 
lute Armenian wav, informed. Vespasian, early in a.d. 72 , 
that he had discovered a plot, by which CommagenA 
one of tiie Roman subject kingdoms, was to be de¬ 
tached from the Roman alliance, and made over to the 
Part Mans. Antiochus, the aged monarch, and his son 
Epiphanes were, according to Pectus, both concerned 
in the treason ; and the arrangement with the Partlihms 
was, he said, actually concluded. It would he well to 
nip the evil in the bud. If the transfer of territory 
once took place, a meet serious disturbance of the 
Roman power would follow. Coinmageue lay west of 
the Euphrates; and its capital city, Samosata (the 
modern SumeasatJ, commanded one of the points 
where the great river was most easily crossed.; so that, 
if the Parthians held it, they would have a. ready 
access at all times to the Roman provinces of Cappa¬ 
docia, Cilicia, and Syria, with a perfectly safe retreat. 
These arguments had weight with Vespasian, who 
seems to have had entire confidence in Piet us, arid 
induced him to give the proconsul full liberty to act 
as he thought best. Thus empowered, Paetua at once 
invaded Comuiugend in force, and meeting at first with 


1 Joseph. BtH. Jud . viL § %. | a Ibid, vii* J ¥ £ I. 
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no resistance (for the Commagenians were either in¬ 
nocent or unprepared), succeeded in occupying Siitno 
s:Ua by a coup tie main. The aged king wished to 
yield everything without a blow; but his two sons, 
Epiphanes and CaDinicua, were not to be restrained. 
They took arras, and at the head of such a force as 
they could hastily muster, met Ret us iu the field, and 
fought a battle with him which lasted the whole day, 
and ended without advantage to either side. But the 
decision of Autioelms was not to be shaken ; he refused 
to countenance his sons' resistance, and quitting Com- 
nlugeue, passed with his wife anti daughters into the 
Roman province of Cilicia, where he took up his 
abode at Tarsus. The spirit of the Commagenians 
could not hold out against this defection; the force 
collected began to disperse ; and the young princes 
found themselves forced to fly, and to seek a refuge in 
Parthia, which they reached with only ten horsemen. 1 
Volagases received them with the courtesy and hos¬ 
pitality due to their royal rank; but as he had given 
them no help in the struggle, so now he made no eflort 
to reinstate them. All the exertion to which lie could 
be brought was to write a letter on their behalf to 
Vespasian, 3 in which he probably declared them guilt¬ 
less of the chaiges that had been brought against 
them by Pmtus. Vespasian, at any rate, seems to have 
become convinced of their innocence; for though he 
allowed Commageiie to remain a Roman province, he 


1 Jiisepli, StR, Jltrf. VlL 7, $ *r 
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thian moD&reii against thv Atoni. 
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permitted the two princes with Their hither to reside at 
Home, assigned tile ex-monarch an ample revenue, 
and gave the family mi honourable status. 

It was probably not more than two or three years 
after the events above narrated, 1 that Yokgases found 
himself in circumstances which impelled him to scud a 
petition to the Homan Emperor for help. The AInni, 
a Scythian people, who had once dwelt near the 
Tamils* and the Luke Mmotis, or Sea of Azof, but 
wlio must now have lived further to the East, had 
determined on a great predatory invasion of the coun¬ 
tries west of the Caspian Gatos, and having made 
alliance with the Hyreuniams, who were in possession 
of that important pas,* had poured into Media through 
it, driven King Paeorus to the mountains, and over-run 
the whole of the open country. Prom hence they 

1 .\.n. 75, _ ^ the aontb-wt coraor of the Cm- 

“".The Atoni me? fast mentioned pi an* and their passage through the 
by Dioujii [l| the Goo^npbr ( if. l?_ into M rdia uud Anm?oia 

;iO-10) T who joins them With lilt? equally indicates that they Laiviided 
Add the Taitri fJferwp. 305y those countries from fAr East, 
E£NJ), end a^aln plflcoa them he- Th? ethooln^v of the Alnni has 
l ween the Utier tmd the Aga thyrsi been mttch disputed. Sutue rryiinJ 
(iiOBp-'iOU) + A similar p- -it km frn ihutu ns .\J ede* r some aj Teuton^ 
the so Lilh of iu Eurepo, the athere ;l* Turks or Fim. It is in 

modern Ukraine} U fi^iped to farour of their PIoiiMj origin that 
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farther west, upon the T-t*r 1 rfd-haired men. 1 A &|wcinl c?oi]- 
Ptolemy bus two bediee of Alani, nexhm k traced between the 
niie in the ^wtiou above df-eiiLtitb A laid and the Us or Osothi of the 
the other m Scythia within the Canca^ua, 

Xmaua, north and partiv cji*t of the 3 Thin impli- n n development fif 
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had passed on into Armenia, defeated Tiridates in a 
battle, and almost succeeded in capturing liiin by means 
of a lasso. 1 * Yokgases, whose subject-kings were thus 
rudely treated, and who might naturally expect his 
own proper territories to be next attacked, sent in this 
emergency a request to Vespasian for aid. He asked 
moreover that the forces put at His disposal should be 
placed under the command of either Titus or Domitian,- 
probably not so much from any value that he set on 
their military talents, as from a conviction that if a 
member of the Imperial family was sent, the force 
which accompanied him would be considerable. We 
are told that the question, whether help should be 
given or no, was seriously discussed at Home, and that 
Domitian was exceedingly anxious that the troops 
should go, and begged that he might lie their com¬ 
mander, But Vespasian was disinclined for any ex¬ 
penditure of which he did not recognise the necessity, 
aud disliked all perilous adventure. Ills own refusal of 
extraneous support, when offered by Ins rival, ren¬ 
dered it possible for him to reject Volagases’ request 
without incurring the charge of ingratitude. The 
Parthians were therefore left to their own resources; 
and the result seems to have been, that the invaders, 
after ravaging and harrying Media and Armenia at 
their pleasure, carried off a vast number of prisoners 
and an enormous booty into their own country. 3 

Soon after this, Volagases must have died. The 
coins of his successor 1 commence in June, A.D. 7S, and 
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thus he cannot have outlived by moTe than three years 
the irruption of the Alani. If he died, as is most pro¬ 
bable, in the spring of a.d. 78, his reign would have 
covered the space of twenty-seven years. It was an 
eventful one for Part]ha. It brought the second period 
of struggle with the Homans to an end 1 by a compro¬ 
mise which gave to Borne the shadow and to Parthia 
the substance of victory. And it saw the first com¬ 
pleted disintegration of the Empire in the successful 
revolt of Ilyrcnnia—an event of evil portent. Volagasea 
was undoubtedly a monarch of considerable ability. 
He conducted with combined prudence and firmness 
the several campaigns against Corbulo; he proved 
himself far superior to Ptetus; exposed to attacks in 
various quarters from many different enemies, he re¬ 
pulsed all foreign invaders, and, m against them , main¬ 
tained intact Lite ancient dominions of the Arsacidic. 
He practically added Armenia to the Empire. Every¬ 
where success attended him, except against a domestic 
foe. Ilyrcania seceded during lus reign, and it may 
be doubted whether Part hi a ever afterwards recovered 
it. An example was thus set of successful Arian revolt 
against the hitherto irresistible Turanians, which may 
have tended in no slight degree to produce the insur¬ 
rection which eventually subverted the Parthian Empire, 
The successor of Yolagases I. was Pacorus, whom 
most writers on Parthian history have regarded as his 
son, 2 There is, however, no evidence of this relation- 


1 Tlifr first period of &tni[zsrl^ in 
which either state sought to can- 
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ship; anti the chief reason for regarding Facoras as 
belonging even to the same branch of the Arsacidie 
with Yolagases L is his youth at his accession, indi¬ 
cated by the beardless head upon his early coins, 
winch is uo doubt in favour of his 
having been a near relation of the 
preceding king. The Parthian coins 
show that his reign continued at 
least till a.D* 93 ; it may have lasted 
considerably longer, for the earliest 
date on any coin of Chosroes is 
-tEr, Seleuc. 421,, or a.d. 110. The accession of Chos- 
roes has been conjectural ly assigned to A.D. 1 OS, 
which would allow to Pacorus the long reign of thirty 
years* Of this interval it can only be said that, so 
tar as our knowledge goes, it was almost wholly un¬ 
eventful. We know absolutely nothing of tills Pucorus, 
except that he gave encouragement to a person who 
pretended to be Nero; that he enlarged and beau¬ 
tified Ctesiphon; 1 that he held friendly communica¬ 
tions with Decebalus, the great Dacian chief, who 
was successively the adversary of Domitiau and Tra¬ 
jan ; and that he sold the sovereignty of Osrhoime 
at a higli price to (lie Edessene prince who was ecu- 
temporary with him. The Pseudo-Nero in question 
appears to have taken refuge with the Parthiaits in the 
year a.i>. S9, and to have been demanded as an im¬ 
postor bj' Domidan.- Paeorus was at first inclined to 
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protect, and even to assist him, but after a while was 
induced to give him up, probably by a threat of hosti¬ 
lities. The communication with the Dacian chief wa$ 
most likely earlier. The Dacians, in one of those in¬ 
cursions into Moisia which they made during the first 
years of Domitian, took captive a certain CSalkdromus, 
a Greek, if we may judge by his mime, slave to a 
Roman of some rank, named Liberia* Maximus. Tins 
prisoner Deoebalus (we are told) sent as a present to 
Pacorus, in whose service and favour he remained for 
a number of years. This circumstance, insignificant 
enough in itself, acquires an interest from the indication 
which it gives of intercommunication between the 
enemies of Rome, even when they were separated by 
vast spaces, and might have been thought to have been 
wholly ignorant of each other's existence. Decebalus 
can scarcely have been drawn to Pacorus by any other 
attraction than that which always subsists between 
enemies of any groat dominant power. He must have 
looked to the Parthian monarch as a friend who might 
make a diversion on his behalf upon occasion ; and that 
monarch, by accepting his gift, must be considered to 
have shown a willingness to accept this kind of 


relation 


The sale of the Osrholne territory to Abgarus by 
Pacorus 2 was not a fact of much consequence. It 
may indicate an exhaustion of bis treasury, resulting 
from the expenditure of vast sums on the enlargement 
and adornment of the capital, hut otherwise it has no 
bearing on the general condition of the Empire. 
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Perhaps the Parthian feudatories generally paid a price 
for their mature. If they did not, and the case of 
Abgarus was peculiar, still it does not appear that his 
purchase at all altered his position as a Parthian sub¬ 
ject It was not until they transferred their allegiance 
o Ponte that the Osrhoene princes struck coins, or 
otherwise assumed the status of kings. Up to the time 

p i ■ 1 ie ^ COn ** llue ^ as much subject to 

t.r'n.lt" were fnr *“ ac<luitius • 

J h r 1 5 that the rei ^ n * Bicorus 
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for nt least six years—from a.d. 107 to 113. This 
monarch commenced the pract ice of placing a Semitic 
legend upou his coins. 1 which would seem to imply 
that he ruled in the western rather than the eastern 
provinces. Tire probability appears, on the whole, to 
be that the disintegration which has been already 
noticed as having commenced under Vokgases L was 
upon the increase. Three or four monarch* were 
ruling together in different portions of the Parthian 
world, each claiming to be the true Arsaces, and using 
the full titles of Parthian sovereignty upon his coins. 
The Romans knew but little of these divisions and con¬ 
tentions, 1 their dealings being only with the Arencid 
who reigned at Ctcaiphon and bore sway over Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Adiabenc. 

Paeorus must have died about a.d. 108, or a little 
later. He left behind him two sons, Exedores and 
Parthamasiris® but neither of these two princes was 
allowed to succeed him. The Parthian Megistanes 
assigned the crown to Chosroes, the brother of their 
late monarch, perhaps regarding Excdares and Fartha- 
inosiris aa too young to administer the government of 
Purtkia satisfactorily. If they knew, as perhaps they 
did, 4 that the long period of peace with Home was 
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coming to an end, and that they might expect shortly 
to be once more attacked by their old enemy, they 
might well desire to have upon the throne a prince of 
ripe years anti approved Judgment. A raw youth 
'vould certainly have been quite unfit to cope" with 

thi.‘ age, the experience, and the military uenius of 
Trajan, 
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* A*1 orturm toil*, cUHCtff geotes qua* inter Indum ft Euphmtr-TB amnas 
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The general state of Oriental affairs at the accession of 
Chosroes seems to have been the following. Lpun the 
demise of Tiridates (about a.d. IDO), 1 Facorus had 
established upon the Armenian throne one of his sons, 
named Exedares, or Axidares, and this prince had 
thenceforth reigned as king of Armenia without making 
any application to Rome for investiture, or acknow¬ 
ledging in any way the right of the Romans to inter¬ 
fere with the Armenian succession.* Trajan, suffi¬ 
ciently occupied In the West,® had borne this insult. 
When, however, in a.d. Il l, the subjugation of Dacia 
was completed, and the Roman Emperor found his 
hands free, he resolved to turn his arms towards Asia, 
and to make the Armenian difficulty a pretext for a 
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great military expedition, designed to establish un¬ 
mistakably the supremacy of Rome throughout the 
East. The condition of the East at once called for the 
attention of Rome, and was eminently favourable for 
the extension of her influence at this period. Disin¬ 
tegrating forces were everywhere at work, tending to 
produce a confusion and anarchy which invited the 
interposition of a great power, and rendered resistance 
to such a power difficult. Christianity, which was 
daily spreading itself more and more widely, acted as 
a dissolvent upon the previously-existing forms of 
society, loosening the old ties, dividing man from man 
by an irreconcilable division, and not giving much 
indication as yet of its power to combiuc and unite. 
Judaism, embittered by persecution, bad from a nation¬ 
ality become a conspiracy ; and the d isaffected adherents 
of the Mosaic system, dispersed through all the countries 
of the East, formed an explosive element in the popu¬ 
lation which involved the constant danger of a cata¬ 
strophe, 1 The Parthian political system was also, as 
already remarked, giving symptoms of breaking up. 
Those bonds which for two centuries and a half had 
sufficed to hold together a heterogeneous kingdom ex¬ 
tending from the Euphrates to the Indus, and from 
the Oxus to the Southern Ocean, were beginning to 
grow weak, and the Parthian Empire appeared to be 
falling to pieces. There seemed to be at once a call 
and an opportunity for a fresh arrangement of the 
East, for the introduction of a unifying power, such 
as ltome recognised in her own administrative system, 
which should compel the crumbling atoms of the 
Oriental world once more into cohesion. 


1 Straw Hood ni'iuftrkit on these I MerivalWV JZoman Empire, voL tIlL 
■ubjcrtd will be found in Bean I pp. 134-15&. 
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To this call Trajan responded, His vast ambition 
had been whetted, rather than satiated, by the conquest 
of a barbarous nation, and a single, not very valuable, 
province. In the East he might hope to add to the 
Homan State half a dozen countries of world-wide 
repute, the seats of ancient empires, the old homes of 
Asiatic civilisation, countries associated with the im¬ 
mortal names of Sennacherib and Sardanapdus, Cyrus, 
Darius, and Alexander. The career of Alexander had 
an attraction for him, which he was fain to confess ; 1 
and he pleased himself by imitating, though he could 
not hope, at his age, to equal it. His Eastern expedi¬ 
tion was conceived very much in the same spirit as 
that of Crassua; 2 but lie possessed the military ability 
in which the Triumvir was deficient, and the enemy 
whom he hod to attack was grown less formidable. 

Trajan commenced liis Eastern expedition in a.d, 114, 
seven years after the close of the Dacian War, He 
was met at Athens in the autumn of that year by 
envoys from Chosroes, who brought liim presents, and 
made representations which, it was hoped, would 
induce him to consent to peace.® Chosroes stated that 
he had deposed his nephew, Exedarcs, the Armenian 
prince whose conduct had been offensive to Rome; 
and proposed that, as the Armenian throne was thereby 
vacant, it should be Oiled by the appointment of 
Parthamasiris, Exudates’ brother. This prince would 
be willing, he said, to receive investiture at the hands 
of Rome; and he requested that Trajan would transmit 
to him the symbol of sovereignty. The accommoda¬ 
tion suggested would have re-established the relations 
of the two countries towards Armenia on the basis on 
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which they had been placed by the agreement between 
Vota gases and Nero. It would have saved the credit 
of Home, while it secured to Partilia the substantial 
advantage of retaining Armenia under her authority 
and protection, Trajan might well have consented to 
it. had his sole object been to reclaim the rights or to 
vindicate the honour of his country. But he hud dis¬ 
tinctly made up his mind to aim, not at the re-estab¬ 
lishment of any former condition of things, but at the 
placing of matters in the East on an entirely new foot¬ 
ing. 1 He therefore gave the ambassadors of Chosroes 
a cold reception, declined the gifts oOared him, and 
replied to the proposals of accommodation, that the 
friendship of kings was to be measured by deeds rather 
than by words—-he would therefore say nothing, but 
when he reached Syria, would act in a becoming 
manner.* The envoys of the Parthian monarch were 
obliged to return with this unsatisfactory answer; and 
Chosroes had to wait and see what interpretation it 
would receive from the coarse of events. 

During the later months of autumn, Trajan advanced 
from Athens to Antioch. 5 At that luxurious capital, 
he mustered his forces and prepared for the campaign 
of the ensuing year, Abguiis, the Osrhoene prince 
who had lately purchased his sovereignty from 
Pacorus* sent nu embassy to him in the course of the 
winter, with presents and an offer of friendship. 4 
Parthamaeiris also entered into communications with 
him, first assuming the royal title, and then, when his 
letter received no answer, dropping it, and addressing 

* Dio ejtlk Artn.fahm mutter (ibid. I.blc.) 
h Ectera E»ret4L'it r and Tnjaife love of a C] inum, f. J2L tgK L p. D6. 
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the Roman Emperor as a mere private person.* Upou 
this act of self-humiliation, negotiations were com¬ 
menced* Farthamasiris was encouraged to present 
himself at the Roman camp, and was given to under¬ 
stand that he would there receive from Trajan, as 
Tiridates hud received from Nero, the emblem of 
sovereignty mid permission to rule Armenia. The 
military preparations were, however, continued* Vigo¬ 
rous measures were taken to restore the discipline of 
the Syrian legions, which had suffered through the 
long tranquillity of the East and the enervating in¬ 
fluence of the climate* 2 With the spring Trnjau com¬ 
menced his march. Ascending the Euphrates to 
Samosata, and receiving as he advanced the submission 
of various sc mi-independent dynasts and princes, he 
took possession of Sntulu and Eiegeiu, Armenian cities 
ou or uoar the Euphrates, and establishing himself at 
the last-named place, waited for the arrival of 1 ’an ha- 
mas ins. That prince shortly rode into the Roman 
camp, attended by a small retinue ; and a meeting was 
arranged, at which the Partiliim, iu the sight of the 
whole Roman army, took the diadem from his brows 
and kid it at the feet of the Roman Emperor, expect¬ 
ing to have it at once restored to him. But Trajan 
had determined otherwise* He made no movement; 
and the army, prepared no doubt for the occasion, 
shouted with all their might, saluting him anew as 
Imperator, and congratulating him on his 1 bloodless 
victory .* 3 Farthamasiris felt that he had fallen into a 
trap, and would gladly have turned and tied ; but he 
found himself surrounded by the Roman troops and 

1 I hi lir ch, 1 il | 5 Ni crp r ■Tr.-rrp ay 4tm>paZov ( DlO 
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virtually a prisoner. Upon this he demands 1 a private 
audience, and was conducted to the Emperor’s tent, 
where he made proposals which were coldly rejected, 
and he was given to understand that he must regard, 
his crown as forfeited. It was further required of him 
that, to prevent false rumours, he should present him¬ 
self a second time at the Emperor's tribunal, prefer his 
requests openly, and hear the Imperial decision. The 
Parthian consented. W ith a boldness worthy of his 
high descent, he affirmed that he had neither been 
defeated nor made prisoner, but had come of his own 
free will to hold a conference with the Homan chief, in 
the full expectation of receiving from him, as Tiridates 
hail received from Nero, the crown of Armenia, con¬ 
fident, moreover, that in auy casu he would suffer no 
wrong, but be allowed to depart in safety. Trajan 
answered that he did not intend to give the erowu of 
Armenia to any one—tine country belonged to the 
Homans, and should have a Roman governor. As for 
Barthamasiris, he was free to go whithersoever he 
pleased, and his Parthian attendants might accompany 
him. r Ihe Armenians, however, must remain. They 
were Roman subjects, and owed no allegiance to 
Parthia. 1 

The talc thus told, with no appearance of shame, by 
the Roman historian, Dio Cassius, is sufficiently dis¬ 
graceful to Trajan, but it does not reveal to us die 
entire baseness of his conduct. TVe learn from other 
writers, 3 two of them contemporary with the events, 
that the pompous dismissal of Parthamasiris with leave 
to go wherever he chose, was a mere pretence. 

! £'° Cusa hmii. 20. | Fr. 16, Front* and Arrian were 
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Trajan lmd come to the conclusion, if not before the 
interview, at any rate in the course of it, that the 
youth was dangerous, and could not be allowed to live. 
He therefore sent troops to arrest Mm as he rode ofT 
from the camp, and when he offered resistance, caused 
him to he set ujx>u and slain. This conduct lie after¬ 
wards strove to justify by accusing the young prince of 
having violated the agreement made at the interview ; 1 
but even the debased moral sense of his age was re¬ 
volted by his act, and declared the grounds whereon 
he excused it insufficient. Good faith and honour had 
been sacrificed (it was said) to expediency — the repu¬ 
tation of Rome had been tarnished — it would have 
boon better, even if Parthamasiris were guilty, to have 
let him escape, than to have punished him at the cost 
of a public scandal. 3 So strongly was the disgrace 
felt, that some (it seems) endeavoured to exonerate 
Trajan from the responsibility of having contrived the 
deed, and to throw the blame of it on Exedares, the 
ex-king of Armenia and brother,of Parthamasiris. 
But Trajan had not sunk so low as to shift his fault on 
another. He declared openly that the act was his 
own, and that Ex edares had had no part in it. 3 

The death of Parthamasiris was followed by the 
complete submission of Armenia.* Chosroes made no 
attempt to avenge the murder of his nephew, or to 
contest with Trajan the possession of the long-disputed 
territory. A little doubt seems for a short time to 
have been entertained by the Romans as to its disposal. 
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The light of Exetlurcs to be reinstated in his former 
kingdom 1 was declined by some to be clear ; and it 
was probably urged that the injuries which he bad 
suffered at the hands of Chosroes would make him a 
sure Homan ally. But these arguments had no weight 
with Trajan. He had resolved upon his course, An 
end should be put, at once and for ever, to the per¬ 
petual intrigues and troubles inseparable fiom such 
relations us hud hitherto subsisted between Rome and 
the Armenian kingdom. The Greater and the Lesser 
Armenia should be annexed to the Empire, and should 
form a single Roman province.® Tills settled, attention 
was turned to the neighbouring countries. Alliance 
was made with Anchialus, king of the Heniochi and 
Mnchelom, and presents were sent to him in return for 
those which his envoys had brought to Trajan.® A 
new king was given to the Albanians. Friendly rela¬ 
tions were established with the chiefs of the Iberi, 
Sauromatffi, Colchi, and even with the tril>es settled on 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus.* The nations of these puts 
were taught that Rome was the power which tire in¬ 
habitants even of the remote East and North had most 
to tear ; and a wholesome awe was instilled into them 
which would, it was hoped, conduce to the general 
tranquillity of the Empire. 

But the objects thus accomplished, considerable as 
they were, did not seem to the indefatigable Emperor 
sufficient for one year. Having settled the allairs of 
the North-east, and left garrisons in the chief Armenian 
strongholds, 5 Trajan marched southwards to Edessa, 
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the citpitid of the produce of Osrhociie, and there re¬ 
ceived the humble submission; of Abgartis, wlio hail 
hitherto wavered between the two contending powers. 5 
Uanisaves, a satrap of these parts, who had a quarrel 
of his own with Chosroes, also embraced his cause," 
while other chiefs wavered in their allegiance to 
Partliia, but feared to trust the invader. Hostilities 
were commenced by attacks in two directions—south¬ 
ward against the tract known us Autheinusia, between 
the Euphrates and the Khabour; 3 and eastward 
against liatna*, Nisibis, and tlie mountain region 
known as GordyenA or the Motis Mushis, 4 Success 
attended both these movements; and, before winter set 
ill, the Homans had made themselves masters of the 
whole of Upper Mesopotamia, and had even pushed 
southwards as far as Singsira, 4 a town on the skirts of 
the modern Si ajar mountain-range. Mesopotamia was 
at once, like Armenia, ‘ reduced into the form of a 
Pa>man province,' Medals were issued representing 
the conqueror with these subject countries at his foot; 4 
and the obsequious Senate conferred the title of 
‘ Parthicua' upou the Imperctor, 7 who had thus robbed 
the Parthians of two provinces. 

According to some, the head-quarters of Trajan 
during the ensuing winter were at A’i si bis or Ed ossa, 3 
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but the nexus of the narrative in Dio seems rat I ter to 
reqtiire, and die other ancient notices to allow, the 
behef that he returned to Syria and wintered at 
Antioch f l leaving his generals in possession of the 
Conquered regions, with orders to make every prepara¬ 
tion for the campaign of the next year. Among other 
instructions which they received was the command to 
build a large fleet at Niribia, where good timber was 
abundant* and to prepare for its transport to the 
Tigris at the point where that stream quits the moun¬ 
tains and enters on the open country ® Meanwhile, In 
the month of December, 4 the magnificent Syrian capital, 
where Trajan bad Iiis head-quarters, was visited bv a 
calamity of a most appalling character. An earth¬ 
quake, of a violence and duration unexampled in 
ancient times, destroyed the greater part of its edifices, 
and buried in their ruins vast multitudes of the inhabit¬ 
ants and of the strangers that had Hocked into the 
town in consequence of the Imperial presence. Many 
Romans of the highest rank perished, and among them 
M. Virgiliamis Redo, one of the consuls for the year. 
The Emperor himself was in danger, and only escaped 
by creeping through a window of the house in which 
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he redded; nor was his person quite unscathed. Some 
billing fragments struck liim; but fortunately the 
injuries tliat he received were slight, and hud no per¬ 
manent consequences. The bulk of the surviving in¬ 
habitants, finding themselves houseless, or afraid tu 
enter their houses if they still stood, bivouacked during 
the height of the winter in the open air, in the Circus, 
and elsewhere almut the city. The terror which legi¬ 
timately followed from the actual perils was heightened 
by imaginary fears. It was thought that the Muns 
Casius, which towers above Antioch to the south-west, 
was about to he shattered by the violence of the shocks, 
and to precipitate itself upon the ruined town. 1 

Nor were the horrors of the catastrophe con lined to 
Antioch. The earthquake was one of a series which 
carried destruction and devastation through the greater 
part of the East. In the Roman province of Asia, four 
cities were completely destroyed—Eleia. Myrina, Pitane, 
and Cyme. In Greece, two towns were reduced to 
ruins, namely, Opus iu Locris, and Oritus. In Galatia 
tliree cities, unnamed, suffered the same late. 2 It 
seemed as if Providence had determined that the new 
glories which Rome was gaining by the triumphs of 
her anus should be obscured by calamities of a kind 
that no human power could avert or control, and that 
despite the efforts of Trajan to make Ids reign a time 
of success and spleudour, it should go down to posterity 
as ouc of gloom, suffering, and disaster. 

Trajan, however, did not allow himself to be diverted 
from the objects that he had set before him by such 
trifling matters as the suflerings of a certain number of 
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provincial towns. With the approach of spring 
116) he was up and doing. 1 His officers had obeyed 
his orders, and a fleet had been built at Xisibis during 
the winter amply sufficient for the purpose for which it 
was wanted. The ships were so constructed that they 
could bo easily taken to pieces and put together again. 
Trajan had them conveyed on wagons to the Tigris at 
Jezireh, 2 and there proceeded to make preparations for 
passing the river and attacking Adiitbene. Uy em¬ 
barking on board some of his ships companies of heavy- 
unued and archers, who protected his working parties, 
and at the same time threatening with other ships to 
cross at many different points, he was able, though 
with much difficulty, to bridge the stream in the face 
ot a powerful body of the enemy, and to land his 
troops safely on the opposite bank. This done, his 
vimk was more than half accomplished. Chosrofe 
lourdned aloof from the war, either husbanding his 
resources, or perhaps occupied by civil feuds, 3 and left 
the defence of his outlying provinces to their respective 
governors, Mebarsapes, the Adiabeniau monarch, had 
■set his hopes on keeping the invader out of his king¬ 
dom by defending the line of the Tigris, and when 
that was forced, he seems to have despaired, and to 
hav e made no further effort. His towns and strong- 
luilds were taken one after another, without their 
offering any serious resistance. Nineveh, Arlxda, and 
tuLUgamala fell into the enemy’s hands. Adcnystrae, a 
place of great strength, was captured by a small knot 
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of Roman prisoners, who, when they found their friends 
near, rose upon the garrisou, killed the commandant, 
and opened the gates to their countrymen. 1 In a 
short time the whole tract between the Tigris and the 
Zagros mountains was overrun; resistance ceased ; and 
the invader was able to proceed to further conquests. 

It might have been expected that an advance would 
have at once been directed on Ctesiphon, the Par thi a n 
capital; but Trajan, for some reason which is not made 
clear to us, determined otherwise. He repassed the 
Tigris into Mesopotamia, took Hatra 2 (now el-Hadhr), 
at that time one of the most considerable places in 
those parts, and then crossing to the Euphrates, de¬ 
scended its course to Hit s and Babylon. No resistance 
was offered him, and he "became master of the mighty 
Babylon without a blow. Scleucia seems also to have 
submitted; 4 and it remained only to attack and take 
the capital in order to have complete possession oi the 
entire region watered by the two great rivers, lor 
tliia purpose a fleet was again necessary, and, as the 
ships used on the Upper Tigris had, it would seem, 
been abandoned, 5 Trajan conveyed a flotilla, whirls had 
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descended the Euphrates, across Mesopotamia on rollers, 
and launching it upon the Tigris, proceeded to the 
attack ol the great metropolis, 1 Here again the resist’ 
auce that be encountered was trivial. Like Babylon 
uud Seleueia, Qesiphon at once ojiene*.! its gates. The 
monarch had departed with his family and his chief 
treasures, 8 aud had placed a vast space between himself 
and his antagonist. He was prepared to contend with 
his Homan lot', not in battle array, but by means of 
distance, natural obstacles, and guerilla warfare. He 
had evidently determined neither to risk a battle, nor 
stand a siege. As Trajan advanced, lie retreated, 
seeming to yield all, but no doubt intending, if it 
should be necessary, to turn to bay at last, and in the 
meantime diligently fomenting that spirit of discontent 
.ni< i eetion which was shortly to render the further 
advance of the Imperial troops impossible. 

But, for the moment, all appeared to go well with 
the invaders. The surrender of Ctesiphon brought 
uit i it t it* submission of the whole rah on on the 
lower courses of the great rivers, and gave the con¬ 
queror access to the waters of a new sea. Trajan may 
l*e excused it he overrated his successes, regarded him- 
86 f 83 ; mothe! Alexander, and deemed that the great 
monarchy, so long the rival of Iiome, was now at hist 
swept away, and that the entire East was on the point 
of being absorbed into the Homan Empire. The 
rupture by his lieutenants of the golden throne of the 
laillnau kings may well have seemed to him emblem¬ 
atic of this change; and the flight of Chostoes into the 
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remote and barbarous regions of the fur East may have 
helped to lull his adversary into a feeling of complete 
security. Such a feeling is implied in the pleasure 
voyage of the conqueror down tlie Tigris to the Persian 
Gulf, in his embarkation on the waters of the Southern 
Sea, iu the inquiries which he instituted with vessel 
to Indian affairs, and iu the regret to which lie gave 
utterance, that his advanced years prevented him from 
making India the term of his labours. 1 No shadow of 
Ids coining troubles seems to have flitted before the 
eyes of the Emperor during the weeks that he was 
thus occupied—weeks which he passed in self-com¬ 
placent contemplation of the past and dreams of an 
impossible future. 

Suddenly, tidings of a most alarming kind dispelled 
liis pleasing visions, and roused him to renewed exer¬ 
tions. Revolt, he found, had broken out everywhere 
in liis rear. At Seleucia, at Hatra, at Nisibis, at 
Edessa, 2 the natives had flown to aims; his entire line 
of retreat waa beset by foes, and he ran a risk of having 
his return cut off, and of perishing in the laud which 
lie had invaded. Trajan had hastily to retrace Ins 
steps, a m l to send his generals in all directions to check 
the spread of Insurrection, Seleucia was recovered, by 
Erucius Clams and Julius Alexander, who punished its 
rebellion by delivering it to the flames, Lucius 
Quietus retook Nisibis, and plundered and burnt 
Edessu. Maximus, on the contrary, was defeated and 
slain by the rebels, 5 who completely destroyed the 
Roman army under his orders. 4 Trajan, perceiving 
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how slight his hold was upon the conquered popula- 
tiong, felt compelled to change his policy, and, os the 
on mode of pacifying, even temporarily, the growing 

*** °Ment, instead ot making Lower Mesopotamia, into 
a Boaun province, as he had made Armenia, Upper 
Mesopotamia, and Adiabend {or Assyria), he proceeded 
with much pomp and display to set up a native king. 
Ihe prince selected was a certain Parthamaspates, a 
member of the royal family of the Arsaeid®, who had 
previously sided with Home against the reigning 
monarch, 1 In a plain near Ctefdphon, where he had 
had Ins tribunal erected, Trajan, alter a speech wherein 
ie extolled the greatness of his own exploits, presented 
to the assembled Homans and natives this youth as 

mg of Parthia, and with Ins omi hand placed the 
diadem upon his brow. 8 

Under cover of the popularity acquired by this act, 

now commenced Ms retreat. The 
line of the Tigris was no doubt open to him, and along 
tins he might have inarched in peace to Upper 1W 
po amia 01 Armenia ; but either he preferred the direct 
rente to Syria by way of Hatre and Siugam, or the 
insult offered to the Homan mime by the independent 
attitude which the people of the former place still 
maintained induced him to diverge from the general 
hne of his course, and to enter the desert in order to 
™ th f r P^umption. Ilatra was a small town, 
bu strongly fortified. The inhabitants at this time 
belonged® to that Arabian immigration which was 
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always more and more encroaching upon Mesopotamia. 
They were Parthian subjects, but appear to have hud 
their own native kings. 1 Oil the approach ot Trajan, 
nothing daunted, they closed tlieir gates, and prepared 
themselves for resistance. Though he battered down a 
portion of the Avail, they repulsed all the attempts of 
his soldiers to cuter through the breach, and when lie 
himself eame near to reconnoitre, they drove him oil 
with their arrows. His troops suffered from the heat, 
from the want of provisions and fodder, from the 
swaruis of flies which disputed with them every morsel 
of their food and every drop of their drink, and finally 
from violent hail aud thunderstorms. Trajan was 
forced to withdraw after a time without effecting any¬ 
thing, and to own himself baffled and defeated by the 
garrison of a petty fortress* 

The year, a.d. 116, seems to have closed with this 
memorable failure. In the following spring. Chosi ol : s, 
learning the retreat of the Romans, returned to 
Ctcsiphon, expelled Parthamsispntes, who retired into 
Roman territory, and re-established his authority in 
Soriana and Southern Mesopotamia.* 1 The Romans, 
however, still held Assyria (Adiabend) and Upper 
Mesopotamia, as well as Armenia, and had the strength 
of the Empire been exerted to maintain these posses¬ 
sions, they might have continued in all probability to 
be Roman provinces, despite any efforts that Parthia 
could have made to recover them. But in August, 
a.d. 117, Trajan died; and his successor. Hadrian, was 
deeply impressed with the opinion that Imjan's con¬ 
quests had been impolitic, and that it was unsafe for 
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Pome to attempt under the circumstances of the time 
an y extension of (lie Eastern frontier. The first act of 
Hadrian was to relinquish the three provinces which 
Trajan’s Parthian war had added to the Empire, and to 
withdraw die legions within the Euphrates. 1 Assyria 
mul Mesopotamia were at once re-occupied by the Par- 
thians. Armenia appears to have been made over by 
Hadrian to ParthaiHuspates," and to have thus returned 
to its former condition of a semi-independent kingdom, 
leaning alternately on liome and Parthia. It has been 
assorted that Osrhoeue was placed likewise upon the 
same tooting; 3 but the numismatic evidence adduced 
ill favour of this view' is weak ; 4 and upon the whole 
it appears most probable that, like the other Mesopo¬ 
tamian countries Osrhttfne again fell under the domi¬ 
nion of the Aisacidse. Pome therefore gained nothing 
by the great exertions which she had made, 6 unless it 
Mere a partial recovery of her lost influence in Arme¬ 
nia, and a knowledge of the growing weakness of her 
Eastern rival—a knowledge which, though it produced 
no immediate fruit, was of importance, and was borne 
in mind when, after another half-century of peace, the 
relations of the two empires became once more nu- 
satisfactory. 

The voluntary withdrawal of Hadrian from Assyria 
and Mesopotamia placed him on amicable terms 
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with Parthia during the ‘whole of his reign* Chosroes 
and his successor could not but feel themselves under 
obligations to the monarch who, without being forced 
to it by a defeat, had restored to Parthia the most 
valuable of her provinces. On one occasion alone do 
we hear of any, even threatened, interruption of the 
friendly relations subsisting between the two powers; 
and then the misunderstanding, whatever it may have 
been, was easily rectified and peace maintained. Ha¬ 
drian, in a.d. 123, had an interview with ChosroSs on 
his eastern frontier, and by personal explanations and 
assurances averted, we arc told, 1 an impending out¬ 
break. JTot long afterwards (a.d, ISO, probably) he 
returned to Chosro&s the daughter who had been cap¬ 
tured by Trajan, and at the same time promised the 
restoration of the golden throne, 2 on which the Farthians 
appear to have set a special value* 

It must have been soon after he received back his 
daughter that Chosroes died. His latest coins bear a 
date equivalent to a.d, 128 ; 4 and the Homan historians 
give Volagaaea II. as king of Parthia in a.i>. 133. 1 It has 
been generally supposed that this prince was Chosvocs 
son, and succeeded him in the natural course; 5 but 
the evidence of the Parthian coins is strong against 
these suppositions. According to them, Volugases had 
been a pretender to the Parthian throne as early as 
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a.d. 78, and had struck coins both in that year and 
the following one, about the date of the accession of 
Pacorus. Uis attempt had, however, at that time 
faded, and for forty-one years he kept his pretensions 
in abeyance i but about a.d. 119 or 120 he appears to 
have again come forward, and to have disputed the 
clown with Chosroes, or reigned contemporaneously 
with him over some portion of the Parthian kingdom, 
till about A.t). 130, when—probably on the death of 
ChosroJfe—he was acknowledged as sole king by tbe 
entire nation, feuch is the evidence of the coins, 
which in this case are very peculiar, and bear the 
name of Yolagases from first to last, 1 It seems to 
to]low from them that Chosroes was succeeded, not 
by a son, but by n rival, au old claimant of the 
crown, who cannot have been much younger than 
Chosrofo himself. 
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Volag.aseb II, appeal's to have occupied the Parthian 
throne, after the death of Chostroes, for the space of 
nineteen jeers. His reign has a general character of 
tranquillity, which agrees well with the advanced pe¬ 
riod of life at which, according to the coins, lie first 
became actual king of Parthia. 1 It was disturbed by 
only one actual outbreak of hostilities, an occasion 
upon which Volagases stood upon the defensive ; and 
on one other occasion was for a brief period threat¬ 
ened with disturbance. Otherwise it seems to have 
been wholly peaceful So far as appears, no pretenders 
troubled jt. The coins show, for the years between 
a.d. 13D and a.d, 149, the head of but one monarch, 
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a head of a marked type, which ig impossible to be 
mistaken . 1 

Tim occasion upon which actual hostilities disturbed 
the repose of Volagases was in a.d. 133, when, by the 
intrigues of Pharasmanes, king of the Iberians, a great 
horde of Alani from the tract beyond the Caucasus 
was induced to pour itself through the passes of that 
mountain chain upon the territories of both the Par- 
thians ami the Homans . 2 Pharasmanes had pre¬ 
viously shown contempt for the power of Home by 
refusing to pay court to Hadrian, when, in a.d. 130. 
he invited the monarchy of Western Asia generally to 
a conference.® He had also, it would seem, been in¬ 
sulted by Hadrian, who, when Pharasmanes *eut him 
a number of cloaks made of cloth-of-gold, employed 
them in the adornment of three hundred convicts con¬ 
demned to furnish sport to the Homans in the amphi¬ 
theatre . 1 What quarrel he had with the Parthisms we 
are not told ; but it is related that at his instigation the 
savage Alani, introduced within the mountain barrier, 
floured at one and the same time into Media Atropa- 
t&ie, which was a dependency of Parthia • into Ar¬ 
menia, which was under Parthamaspates : and into the 
Roman province of Cappadocia. Volagases sent an 
embassy to Home complaining of the conduct of Pha- 
rnsmaneg , 5 who appears to have been regarded as ruling 
under Homan protection; and that prince was sum- 
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moiied to Rome in order to answer for h\$ conduct. 
Hut the Akroi&n inroad had to be dealt with at once 
The Roman governor of Cappadocia, who was Arrian, 
the historian of Alexander, by a mere display of force 
drove the barbarians from his province. Voliinuscs 
showed a tamer spirit; he was content to Mow an 
example, often set in the East, and already in one in¬ 
stance imitated by Rome, 1 but never adopted by any 
nation as a settled policy without fatal consequences', 
and to buy at a high price the retreat of the in- 
vadera. 


It was to have been expected that Rome would 
have punished severely the guilt of PhawtBtnanes in 
exposing the Empire and its allies to honors such as 
always accompany the inroads of a barbarous people. 
Uut though the Iberian monarch was compelled to 
travel to Rome and make his appearance before the 
Emperor’s tribunal/ jet Hadrian, so far from punish¬ 
ing him, was induced to load him with benefits and 
honours. He permitted hint to sacrifice in th c Capitol, 
placed his equestrian statue in the temple of Bdkmai 
and granted him an augmentation of territory. 3 Voli- 
gases can scarcely have been pleased at thc^ results of 
hig complaints; lie bom them, however, without mur¬ 
muring, and, when (in A.I>. 13S) Hadrian died and was 
succeeded by hjs adopted son, T. Aurelius, better 
known as Antoninus Pius, A olagascs sent to Rome an 
embassy of congratulation, and presented the new 
monarch with a crown of gold. 4 
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It was probably at tliis same time that be ventured 
to make an unpleasant demand. Hadrian had pro¬ 
mised that the golden throne which Trajan had cap¬ 
tured in Ms expedition, anil by which the Parthians 
*ct so much store, should be surrendered to them ; 1 
hut this promise he had failed to perform, Volagases 
appears to have thought that his successor might lie 
more facile, and accordingly instructed his envoys to 
re-open the subject, to remind Antoninus of the pledged 
faith of Ins adopted father, and to make a formal 
request for the delivery of the valued relic.* Anto¬ 
ninus, however, proved as obdurate as Hadrian. He 
was not to be persuaded by any argument to give 
back the trophy; and the envoys had to return with 
the report that their representations upon the point 
had been in vain, and had wholly failed to move the 
new Emperor. 

The history of Volagases IL ends with this trans¬ 
action. No events are assignable to the last ten years 
of Ins reign, which was probably a season of profound 
repose, in the East ns it was in the West—a period 
having (us our greatest historian observes of it) ‘the 
rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history,’ which is, indeed (as he says), [ little more than 
the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind. s The influence of Home extended bovoinl 
his borders. As in modern times it has become a 
pmei'b, that when a particular European nation is 
satisfied die peace of five world is assured, so in the 
days whereof we are treating it would seem that Home 
had only to desire repose, for the surrounding nations 
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to find themselves tranquil. The Inference appears to 
be, that not only were the wars which occurred be¬ 
tween Rome and her neighbours for the most part 
stirred up by herself; but that even the civil com¬ 
motions which disturbed States upon her borders had 
vety generally their origin in Roman intrigues, which, 
skilfully concealed from view, nevertheless directed the 
Course of affairs in surrounding States, and roused in 
them, when Rome thought her Interests required it, 
Civil differences, disorders, and contentions. 

The successor of Volagases II. was Yolagasea IEL, 
who was most probably his son, although of this there 
is no direct evidence. The Panhiati coins show 1 * 3 that 
Volagaaes IIL ascended the throne in a.d. 14S or 149, 
and reigned till a.d. 190 or 191—a space of forty-two 
years. We may assume that he was a tolerably young 
man at his accession, though the effigy upon Ids curliest 
coins is well bearded, and that he was somewhat tired 
of the long inactivity which had characterised the 
period of his father’s ride. He seems very early to 
have meditated a war with Home,- and to have taken 
certain steps which betrayed Ills intentions; but, upon 
their coming to the knowledge of Antoninus, and that 
prince writing to him on the subject, Volagoses altered 
his plans,® and resolved to wait, at any rate, until a 
change of Emperor at Rome should give him a chance 
of taking the enemy at a disadvantage. Thus it was 

not till a.d. 101 — twelve years after Ins accession _ 

that his original design was curried out, and the flames 
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of war were once more lighted in the East to the ruin 
and desolation of the fairest portion of Western Asia. 

The good Antoninas was succeeded in the spring of 
a.d, 161 by his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, who at 
once associated with him in the government the other 
adopted son of Antoninus, Lucius Verus. Upon this, 
thinking that the opportunity for which he had been so 
long waiting had at last arrived, Yolagasea marched his 
troops suddenly into Armenia, expelled Sotemus, the 
king protected by the Romans, 1 and established in Ills 
place a certain Tigranes, a scion of the old royal .stock, 
whom the Armenians regarded as their rightful monarch. 5 
News of tills bold stroke soon reached the governors 
of the adjacent Roman provinces, and Severinnus, 
pnefect of Cappadocia, a Gaul by birth, incited by the 
predictions of a pseudo-prophet of those parts, named 
Alexander, 3 proceeded at the head of a legion into the 
adjoining kingdom, in the hope of crushing the nascent 
insurrection and punishing at once the Armenian, rebels 
and their Parthian supporters. Scarcely, however, had 
he crossed the Euphrates, when he found himself con¬ 
fronted by an overwhelming force, commanded by a 
Parthian called ChosroSs* and was compelled to throw 
himself into the city of Elegeia, where lie was imme¬ 
diately surrounded and besieged.* Various tales were 
told of his conduct under these circumstances, and of 
the fate which overtook him;® the most probable 
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account being that after holding out for three clays he 
and Ins troops were assailed on all sides, and, after a 
brave resistance, were shot down almost to a man. 
The Parthians then crossed the Euphrates, and carried 
lire and sword through Syria. 1 Attaints Comelianns, 
the proconsul, having ventured to oppose them, was 
repulsed.* Vague thoughts of Hying to amis ami 
shaking oil' the Horn an yoke possessed the minds of 
the Syrians/ anti threatened to lead to some overt act. 

V 

The Parthians passed through Syria into Palestine, and 
almost the whole East seemed to lie open to their 
incursions. When these facts were reported at Pome, 
it was resolved to send Lucius Vents to the East, He 
was of an age to undergo the hardships of campaign¬ 
ing, and therefore letter fitted than Marcus Aurelius to 
under hike the conduct of a great war. But, as his 
military talent was distrusted, it was considered neces¬ 
sary to place at Isis disposal a number of the Ijest 
Pom an generals of the time, whose services he might 
use while he claimed as his own their successes. Statius 
Priscus, Avidius Cassius, and Martins Vents, were the 
most important of these officers - t and it was by them, 
and not by Verus himself, that the military Optratious 
were, in feet, conducted. 

It was not till late in the year a.d. 1U2 that Vents, 
having with reluctance torn himself from Italy,’ ap¬ 
peared, with Ids lieutenants, upon the scene in Syria, 
and, after vainly offering them terms of peace/ 1 com¬ 
menced hostilities against the triumphant Parthians. 
The young Emperor did not adventure his own person 
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in the field, but stationed himself at Antioch, 1 where 
lie could enjoy the pleasures and amusements of a 
luxurious capital, while he committed to his lieutenants 
the task of recovering Syria and Armenia, and of 
chastising the invaders. Avidius Cassius, to whom the 
Syrian legions were entrusted, had a hard task to 
b ting them into proper discipline after their long period 
of inaction,* but succeeded after a while by the use of 
almost unexampled severities. Attacked by Yolagttses 
1 j ie limits of his province, lie made a successful 
defence, 5 and in a short time was able to take the 
offensive, to defeat Tolagases in a oreat battle near 
Europus, 1 and (a.d. 103) to drive the Parthian# across 
the Euphrates. The Armenian war was at the same 
time being pressed by Statius Priscus, who advanced 
without ft check from the frontier to the capital, Ar- 
taxata, which he took and (as it seems) destroyed/' 
He then built a new dty, which he strongly garrisoned 
with Roman troops, and sen! intelligence of his suc¬ 
cesses to Rome, whither Summiut, the expelled monarch, 
had betaken himself. Poamus was upon this replaced 
on the Armenian throne, the task of settling him in the 
government being deputed to a certain Thucydides, by 
whose efforts, together with those of Martiua Yerus, 
all opposition to the restored monarch was suppressed, 
anu the entire country- tmnqmiHseth 6 

Rome bad thus in the sjwce of two years recovered * 
her losses, and shown Panina that she was still well 
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able to maintain the position in Western Asia which 
she had acquired by the victories of Trajan, lint such 
a measure of success did not content the ambitions 
generals into whose bands the incompetence of Veras 
had thrown the real direction of the war. Military 
distinction at tins time offered to a Roman a path to 
the very highest honours, each successful general be¬ 
coming at once by force of his position a candidate for 
the Imperial dignity. Of the various able officers em¬ 
ployed under Yenis, the most distinguished mid the 
most ambitious was Cassius—n chief who ultimately 
raised the standard of revolt against Aurelius, and lost 
his life in consequence. 1 Cassius, after he had suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing Syria of the invaders, was made by 
Aurelius a sort of generalissimo ; “ and lieing thus free 
to act as he chose, detenu ined to cany the war into 
the enemy’s country, and to try if he could not rival, 
or outdo, the exploits of Trajan fifty years previously. 
Though we have no continuous narrative of his expe¬ 
dition, we may trace its course with tolerable accuracy 
in the various fragmentary writings which bear upon the 
liistoiy of the time—from Zeugma, when he crossed 
the Euphrates into Mesopotamia,* to Nicephorium* near 
the junction of the Belik with the Euphrates; and 
thence down the course of the stream to Sura |J (5ip- 
para?) and Babylon. 0 At Sura a battle was fought, in 
whieli the Romans Were victorious; and then the final 
efforts were made, which covered Cassius with glory* 
The great city of Selcucia, upon the Tigris, which had 
a population of 400,000 souls, was besieged, taken, 
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ami burnt, to punish an alleged treason of the inhabit- 
;<nts ‘ Ctesiphou, upon the opposite side of the 
M lea in was occupied, and the summer palace of Vola- 
pises there situated was levelled with the ground. 2 

it various temples were plundered; secret places 
where it was thought treasure might be hid. were 
examined, and a rich ixioty was carried off by the 
invaders. The Parthian s, worsted in every encounter 
ceased to resist ; and all the conquests made by Trajan 

ZTe rr^ N ° r " VaS thk 1,11 Tile Homan 
genemh after conquering the Mesopotamian plain, ad- 

winced into the Zagros mountains, and occupied, at any 
lute, a portion of Media, thereby entitling his Imperial 
imirteis to add to the titles of ^ Avmeniaciis,'andTpar- 

ind whrl) 1101 t T , ^’ 1 ,,,ul . alread y ^"ned, the further 
anti wholly novel title of ‘Medicus.’ 3 

wn!!l lt | R ° me ^ L n0t to thc tmesis which is 

wont to puisne tlie over-fortuuate. During the stay 

a "“'"i a ^ suase waa contracted of 

Hf" f , C diaracter > hereto the aupewti- 
111 01 thc assigned a sujiematural origin, 

i lie pestilence, they said, had crept forth ft™, nZb- 

•cm,™, HI j„ ,|,e tempfe o^c^ToSo « 
.-cleucia, which those who were plunderin'* lie town 
uieldp opened „ tllc hope of iBconrsiuing 

t which held nothing except this fearful seour«e, 

,im “ b >- *• Ten. of die 
nils. Such a belief, however fanciful, was cal- 
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cu luted to increase the destructive power of the malady, 
and so to multiply its victims. Vast numbers of the 
soldiers perished, we are told, from its effects during 
the march homeward; their sufferings being further 
aggravated by the Failure of supplies, which was such 
that many died of famine. 1 The stricken army, upon 
entering the Roman territory, communicated the infec¬ 
tion to the inhabitants, and the return of Veras and 
Ins troop to Rome was a march of Death through the 
provinces. The pestilence raged with special force 
throughout Italy, and spread as tar ns the Rhino and 
the Atlantic Ocean - According to oue writer, 3 more 
tlian oue-half of the entire population, and almost the 
whole Roman army, was carried off by it. 

But though Rome suffered in consequence of the 
war, its general result was undoubtedly disadvantageous 
to the- Partiufliis. The expedition of Cassius was the 
first invasion of Parthia in which Romo had been alto¬ 
gether triumphant, Trajan’s campaign had brought 
about the submission of Armenia to the Romans ; but 
it did not permanently deprive Parthia of any portion 
of her actual territory. And the successes of the 
Emperor in his advance were almost balanced by the 
disasters which accompanied his retreat — disisters so 
serious as to cause a general belief that Hadrian’s con¬ 
cessions sprang more from prudence than from gene¬ 
rosity. The war of Veras produced the actual cession 
to Rome of a Parthian province, which continued 
thenceforth for centuries to be an integral portion of 
the Roman empire.* Western Mesopotamia, or the 

1 I >!□ Cia I™ . 2. hominmu pua, miliiuni oaunc* faro 

s Amm. Menu, Iac* copire Umgtintv defacniiit.* Cotu- 

5 Eu l top, B* p. t iii . 0 : — 11 Taut li* pare Orm. vjL ] 

penti lentil fiijt, ut . . . p.r ■ 1 Thin i-F?ots niiWt •dloAtlv iu lljo 
IlnliatEi proTincrnsqHEf nirixima series of Me^OfrttAOlijua coin*, wpfr- 
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tract between the Euphrates and the K1 labour, passed 
under the dominion of Borne at this time; and,though 
not reduced to the condition of a province, was none 
tlie less lost to Pail hia t and absorbed by Borne into 
ler tcrritotj. Pnrthia, moreover, was penetrated by 
the Roman arms more deeply at this time than she had 
ever been previously, and was made to feel, as she had 
never felt before, that in contending with Koine she 
was fighting a losing battle. It added to the disgrace 
ot her defeats, and to her own sense of their decisive 
character, that they were indicted by a mere general 
a man of no veiy great eminence, and one who was 
tat from possessing the free command of those immense 
resources which Rome had at her disposal 
Parthia had now, in feet, entered upon the third 
stage oi her decline. The first was reached when she 
eeusei to e an aggiessive, and was content to become* 
a s tationary, power; 1 the second set in when she be<m» 
o lore territory by the revolt of her own subject 

I V ,U T 1,c 1 00111 fences at this point — is marked 
b> her inability to protect herself from the attacks of a 
uieign assailant. The causes of iter decline were 
various Luxmy had no doubt done its oidinary work 

T” t] " of rich and highly-civilised re- 

on*, softening down their origiuai ferocity, and ren- 
e tug them at once less robust in frame, and less bold 
mid venturesome in character. The natural law of 
exhaustion, which sooner or later affects all races of 
• i> distinction, may also not improbably have come 
mto play, rendering the Parthian* of t he age of Veins 
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very degenerate descendants of those who displayed 
such brilliant qualities when they contended with 
Crass us and Murk Antony. Loyalty towards the 
monarch, and the absolute devotion of every energy to 
his service, which characterised the earlier times, dwin¬ 
dled aud disappeared as the succession became more 
and more disputed, and the kings less worthy of their 
subjects’ admiration. The strength needed against 
foreign enemies was, moreover, frequently expended 
in civil broils ; the spirit of patriotism declined; and 
tameness under insult and indignity took the place of 
that fierce pride and fiery self-assertion which had once 
characterised the people. 

The war with Koine terminated in the year a.d. 105. 
Volagases survived its close for at least twenty-five 
years; but lie did not venture at any time to renew 
the struggle, or to make any effort for the recovery of 
his lost tetri ton*. Once only docs he appear to have 
contemplated an outbreak. When, about the year 
A.l>. 174 or 175, Aurelius being occupied in the west 
with repelling the attacks of the wild tribes upon the 
Danube, Avidius Cassius assumed the purple in Syria, 1 
mid a civil war seemed to be imminent, Volagases ap¬ 
pears to have shown an intention of once more taking 
arms and trying his fortune. A Parthian Avar was at 
this time expected to break out by the Homans. 2 lint 
the crisis passed without an actual explosion. The 
promptness of Aurelius, who, on hearing the news, at 
once quitted the Danube and marched into Syria, toge¬ 
ther with the rapid collapse of the Cassian revolt, ren¬ 
dered it imprudent for Volagases to persist in his pro- 

1 Jut* Cup, Arid. Cft>M. 5 7 ; Pio 4 Impimelmt el Furthieum bell miu 
C«Ktf. Istxi. tt HrilAiiiitCLLiu/ 

' Jill CftJjiU AriL IV-iL 5 52, 
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ject. He therefore bud aside all thought of renewing 
hostilities with Pome; and on the arrival of Aurelias 
in Syria, sent ambassadors to him with friendly assu¬ 
rances, who were received favourably by the philo¬ 
sophic Emperor. 1 

tour years after this Marcus Aurelius died,* and was 
succeeded in the purple by his youthful son, Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus. It might have been expected 
tli:it the accession of this weak and inexperienced 
prince would have induced Yolugases to resume his 
warlike projects, and attempt the recovery of Mesojxi- 
tamia. But the scanty history of the time which has 
come down to us 3 shows no trace of his having enfer- 
taineil any such design. He had probably reached 
the ago at which repose becomes a distinct object of 
desire, and is infinitely preferred to active exertion. 
At any rate, it is clear that he made no effort. ' The 
reign of Commixlus was from first to last untroubled 
by Oriental disturbance. Yolagases III. was for ten 
yeai's o intern pom ry with this mean and mi warlike 
prince ; but Borne was allowed to retain her Parthian 
conquests unmolested. At length, in a.d. 19(1 or 191, 
Votaguaes died, ' and the destinies of Parthia passed 
into the hands of a new monarch. 


1 Jul. Cajvit. Ant, IM. $ 20, ad 
ijlsL T3a li * Btniim &mW&ndora* 
of Una pttsa^e an* umlrntbrediv 
■nToya from Yqli^a&?n, 

* :' Llh ' 18 ft (See Clinton. J-\ Jt. 
toL l. p. \7H.) 

^Oiu? authorities for the time 
or Commud ha nn? t la rev cmJj: Din in 
the Epitimv of Xiphilbna, Hei^ 


dinn ffo-ioki.) f nnd Laiupiirims in 
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Taew writera nns si!most latent i* 
to the condition of the East nr the 
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* The latest cat Tin Hhf \'olriffftsV 3 
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On the de&tli of Volaguses EH., in a.h. 190 or 191. the 
Parthian crown fell to another prince of the same mime, 
who was probably the eldest son of the late monarch. 1 
'This prince was scarcely settled upon the throne when 
ihe whole of Western Asia was violently disturbed by 
die commotions which shook the Roman Empire 
after the murder of Commodus. The virtuous Per- 
tinftx was allowed to reign but three months („vo. 
193, January — March). His successor was scarcely 
proclaimed when in three different quarters the legion¬ 
aries rose in arms, and, saluting their commanders as 
* Emperors,' invested them 111111 the purple. Clodius 
Albums, iu Britain; Severus, in Pannonia; and Pcs- 
r embus Niger, in Syria, at one and the same time 
claimed the place which the wretched Julia mis had 
bought, and prepared themselves to maintain their 
rights against all who should impugn them. It seems 


11 Eoimor aad others have nip- Cassiaa (Ixxt.&j ad fa.). But it la 
pos?d that Volflfloppfs the-adversary mom probable tlutt llio fragment 
of Severna, ^ tin 1 ei<in of it Sti- n lt'H to a djUe^at Voli»^>e>, nn 
iufoBces, or Snnitmcea, on the Armenian prince, contetnporuj 
aiitQgth of ft fragment of Dio with the Parthiuu IV. 
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(list!, on the first proclamation of Niger, and before it 
liiiil become evident that lie would have to establish 
1ms authority by force of arms, cither the Parthian 
monarch, or at any rate princes who were among bis 
dependants, 1 sent to congratulate the new Emperor on 
his accession, and to offer him contingents of troops, if 
he required them. These spontaneous proposals were at 
the first politely declined, since Niger expected to find 
himself accepted joyfully as sovereign, and did not 
look to have to engage in war. When, however, the 
ileus reached him that he had formidable competitors, 
and that Sevems, acknowledged Emperor nt Rome, 
was about to set out for the East, at the head of vast 
forces, he saw that it would be necessary for him, if he 
were to mate head against his powerful rival, to draw 
together troops from all quarters. Accordingly, to¬ 
wards the close of a.ix 193, he sent envoys to the princes 
beyond the Euphrates, and especially to the kings of 
Parthia, Armenia, and Hatra, entreating them to send 
their troops at once to his aid. 5 Volagases, under these 
circumstances, appears to have hesitated. He sent mi 
aiiswer . ^ ^ ie ^oukl orders to Ills satraps for 
the collection of a force, but made no haste to redeem 
his promise, and in fact refrained from despatching any 
body of distinctly Pm-thian troops to the assistance of 
JNjgcr in the impending struggle* 

While, however, thus abstaining from direct inter¬ 
ference m the contest between the two Roman pre¬ 
tenders, \ oiagnses appears to have allowed one of Ids 
dependent monnrdis to mix himself up in the quarrel. 
Ilatra, at this time the capital of an Arabian com- 
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munity. 1 and the chief city of central Mesopotamia 
(or the truer between the Siuj&r and the Babylonian 
alluvium), was a dependency of Tart hi a, and though, 
like so many other Part hum dependencies, it possessed 
its native kings, 3 cannot have been in a position to 
engage in a great war without permission from the 
Court of Ctesiphon. When, therefore, we find that 
Barsemius, the King of Hatra, not only received the 
envoys of Niger favourably, but actually sent to his 

aid a body of archers,* we must understand that Yoln- 

* 

gases sanctioned the measure. Probably he thought it 
prudent to secure the friendship of the pretender whom 
he expected to be successful, but sought to effect this 
in the way that would compromise him least if the 
result of the struggle should be other than he looked 
for. The sending of his own troops to the camp of 
Ki^er would have committed him irretrievably: but the 

C F 1 B 

actions of a vsissul monarch might with some plaud- 
hility he disclaimed. 

As the struggle between the two pretenders pro- 
grossed, in the early months of A.n. 104, the nations 
beyond the Euphrates grew bolder, and allowed them¬ 
selves to indulge their natural feelings of hostility 
towards the Romans. The newly subjected lleso- 
potamiani flew to arms, massacred most of the Roman 
detachments stationed about their country, and laid 

1 A mb mtuf.- from a very esriy rli^ : xj u ss ra-kan&d as Arabian by 
period bold pi^rtiimi of Iftisopatn- j Flirt anil* (Crete*. J 51 ) r amt Appum 
mia* Xentfpbon tails tint- tmrL [/W/*, p. 140 p A). Hatm, fir 
bet^^n t\i < Kdiabmir and thu Un- A cm (now el*Hadhr) f Isiirrtin^n- 
Lylontfin Alluvium 1 Arabin '(A link turned In lha wsus of Trajan. nod 
i s f 5 l), Strabo aligns tbf' ?nmfcT in always unit! to Iji . 1 Anibhn]. (?vo 
region I-. 41 Srauite Arabs'(Avi, ] t llju Cush* IwuL 31 ? ]^v, 10 - 32 ; 


5 20}* Arab’; np^nr in Upper ST 
popot&uia about flio time 
Pompey (Dio Una*, xsexv. 2 ). 0 
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siege to Nisi bis/ which since the cession Rome had 
inside her head-quarters. The natives of the region 
were assisted by their kindred races across the Tigris, 
particularly by the people of AdiabOmy* who, like the 
Arabs of Hatra, were Parthian vassals. Severns had no 
sooner overcome his rival and slain him, than he 
hastened eastward with the object of relieving the 
troops shut up id Ni?ibis : and of chastising the rebels 
and their abettor?. It was in vain that the Meso¬ 
potamians sought to disarm his resentment by declaring 
that they had taken up arms in Ills cause, and had 
been only anxious to distress and injure the partisans 
of his antagonist. Though they sent ambassadors to 
him willi presents, and oflered to make restitution of 
the Roman spoil still iu then- bauds, and of the Roman 
prisoners, it was observed that they said nothing about 
restoring the strongholds which they had taken, or 
resuming the position of Roman tributaries. On the 
contrary, they required tliat all Roman soldiers still in 
their country should be withdrawn from it, and that 
their independence should henceforth be respected.* 
As Severus was not inclined to surrender Roman ter¬ 
ritory without a contest, war was at once declared. 
Hts immediate adversaries were of no great account, 
being, us they were, the petty kings of Orhueuc, 
Adiabflne, and Hatm; but behind them loomed the 
massive form of the Parthian State, which was attacked 

tJirongh them, and could not lie indifferent to their 
fortunes. 


In the spring oi a.d, 195, Sever as, at the head of 
ins troop?, crossed tiie Euphrates in person, and taking 
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up his own quarters at Nisibis, which the Mesopota¬ 
mians had been unable to capture, proceeded to employ 
his generals in the reduction of the rebels end the easti- 
ijfalioti of their aiders and abettors. Though Ids men 
suffered considerably from the scarcity and badness of 
the water, 1 yet he seems to have found no great diffi¬ 
culty in reducing Mesopotamia once more into subjec¬ 
tion. Having brought it completely under, and formally 
made Nisi bis the capital, at the same time raising it to 
the dignified position of a Homan colony, 5 lie caused his 
troops to cross the Tigris into Adiabend, and, though 
the inhabitants offered a stout resistance, succeeded 
in making himself master of the country. 1 The Par¬ 
thian monarch seems to have made no effort to prevent 
the occupation of this province. He stood probably 
on the defensive, expecting to be attacked, in or near 
his capital, Hut Sevenis could not afford to remain 
in these remote regions. lie had still u rival in the 
West in the person of Clodius Albinos, who might 
be expected to descend upon Italy, if it were left ex¬ 
posed to his attacks much longer. He therefore quitted 


3 l>in tolls n story* which has a 
N^ awv isit apocryphal jur, to illus- 
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the East early m a*d, 196, and returned to Home xvitli 
all speed, leaving Rirthia very insufficiently el instiled, 
and his new conquests veiy incompletely settled. 
Scarcely was lie gone when the war broke out with 
greater violence than ever. Ybkgases took the offen¬ 
sive, recovered Adi abend, and crossing the Tigris into 
Mesopotamia, swept the Botnans from the open coun¬ 
try- Nisibis alone, which two yearn before had defied all 
the efforts of the Mesopotamians, held out against him, 
■Ltn 1 even this stronghold was within a little of being 
taken. 1 According to one writer, 2 the triumphant 
Porthums even crossed the Euphrates, and once more 
spread themselves over the fertile plains of Syria. 
Smus was forced in *j>, 197 to make a second 
Eastern expedition, to recover his last glory and justify 
the titles which lie had taken. On his first arrival in 
Syria, he contented himself with expelling the Par¬ 
ian* from the province, nor was it till late in the 
year,' that, haring first made ample preparation, he 
crowed the Euphrates Into Mesopotamia, 

The success of any expedition against Parthiu de¬ 
pended greatly on tins dispositions of the semi-dependent 
princes, who possessed territories bordering upon tht>se 
of the two great empires. Among these the most im¬ 
portant were at this time the kings of Armenia and 
Osrhoend. Armenia had at the period of Niger's 
attempt been solicited by his emissaries ; but its mo¬ 
narch had then refused to take any part in the civil 
conflict. 4 Subsequently, however, lie in some way 
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offended Severus, who, when he readied the East, re¬ 
garded Armenia as a hostile State requiring instant 
subjugation. 1 It seems to have been in the summer of 
A,D. 197, soon after his first arrival in Syria, that Se- 
venis despatched a force against the Armenian prince, 
who was named {lihe the Parthian monarch of the 
time) Yolagases. That prince mustered his troops and 
met the invaders at the frontier of his kingdom. A 
Iwittle seemed imminent; but ere the fortune of war 
was tried the Armenian made an application for a 
truce, which was granted by the Homan leaders, A 
breathing-space being thus gained, Yolagases sent am¬ 
bassadors with presents and hostages to the Homan 
emperor in Syria, professed to be animated by friendly 
feelings towards Home, and entreated Severus to allow 
him terms of peace, Severus permitted himself' to be 
persuaded ; a formal treaty was made, and the Arme¬ 
nian prince even received an enlargement of his pre¬ 
vious territory at the hands of Ins mollified suzerain, 2 
The Osr hoe Ilian monarch, who bore the usual name 
of Abgarus, made a more complete and absolute sub¬ 
mission. He came in person into the emperors camp, 
accompanied by a numerous body of archers, and 
bringing with him his sons as hostages. 31 Severus must 
have hailed with especial satisfaction the adhesion of 
this chieftain, which secured him the undisturbed pos¬ 
session of Western Mesopotamia as fitr as the junction 
of the Ivlialtour with the Euphrates. It was his design 
to proceed himself by the Euphrates route, 1 while he 

1 CcivipKFD on ttiia aribject Hera- ctmfcn to VolngMes of some prt 
d inn . til, if7 wttb Dit> Cuss- Invi U, of ibo Unman Arm&nla (Anntinia 
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sent detachments under other leaders to ravage Eastern 
Mesopotamia and Adiabeiu*, 1 * which had evidently been 
re-occupied by the Pnrthmns. To secure his army 
from want, he determined, like Trajan*to build a fleet 
of ship* in Upper Mesopotamia, where suitable timber 
abounded, and to march his army down the left bank 
of the Euphrates into Babylonia, while his transports, 
laden with stores, descended the course of the river. 3 
In this way he reached tine neighbourhood of Ctosi- 
phon without suffering any loss, and easily captured the 
two great cities of Babylon and Seleucia, which on Jus 
approach were evacuated by their garrisons. He then 
proceeded to the attack of Ctesiphon itself, passing his 
ships probably through one of the canals which united 
the Tigris with the Euphrates, or else (like Trajan) con¬ 
veying them oil rollers across the neck of land which 
separates the two rivers. 

Volngases had taken up his own position at Ctesiphon, 
bent on defending liis capital. It is possible that the 
approach of Severus by the line of march which he 
pursued was unexpected, 4 * * * and that the sudden pre¬ 
sence of the Homans before the walls of Ctesiphon 
came upon die Parthian monarch as a surprise. He 
seems, at any rate, to have made but a poor resistance. 
It may be gathered, indeed, from one author 3 that 
lie met the invaders in the open field, and fought 
u battle in defence of Ctesiphon before allowing him¬ 
self to be shut up within its walls. But after the city 

1 This Keen? t. i be the qiily wnv the Iteming found the F/iitLiJIiiS 
nf reconciling Jbo (Ijexv-D j with '^pilin 
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was once invested it appears to have been quickly 
taken. We hear of no such resistance as that which 
was soon afterwards offered by Hatra. The soldiers 
of Severus succeeded in storming Ctesiphon on the 
first assault ; the Parthian monarch betook himself to 
j light, accompanied by a few horsemen ; 1 * 3 and the scat 
of empire thus fell easily— a second time within the 
space of eighty-two years — -into the hands of a foieign 
invader. The treatment of the city was such as we 
might expect from the ordinary character of Homan 
warfare, A general massacre of the male population 
was made. The soldiers were allowed to plunder belli 
the public and the private buildings at their pleasure. 
The precious metals accumulated hi the royal treasury' 
were seized, and the chief ornaments of the palace were 
taken and carried off. Nor did blood and plunder con¬ 
tent the victors. After slaughtering the adult males 
they made prize of the women and children, who were 
torn from their homes without compunction and led 
into captivity, to the number of a liuudied tliojisand.- 
Notwithstanding the precautions which he had taken, 
Sever us appears to have become straitened for supplies 
about the time that he captured Ctesiphon. His sol¬ 
diers were compelled for some days to exist on wots, 
which produced a dangerous dysentery* He found 
himself unable to pursue Volaguses^ and recognised 
the necessity of retreating before disaster overtook 
him. He could not, however, return by the route of 


1 Herodiati. Ut T>io 
tfa %!it of Vol*ga*s when la- 

Nip V |h jL) ji r TkM t>(T* tifl^ 

* — i- r i iuii v [u S!||L?’mh4; J» 

3 Die ClV=^ lsK-i'i 

with Herodiao iii-SO; "J.- 

Spurtinu* awts*. Imp- S * Op^i- 


dmn cepU, et regain ftgavit, et 

pfr/rimo* inter* ruti.' 

* SiuiniAiL StT, Imp, 5 
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ttie Euphrates, sines his army Lad upon its advance 
completely exhausted the resources of the Euphrates 
legion. 1 Uie line of the Tigris was therefore pre¬ 
ferred for the retreat: and while the ships with diffi¬ 
culty made their way up the course of the stream, the 
army pursued its march upon the bonks, without, so 
fiu as appears, any molestation. It happened, however, 
that the route selected led Severus near to the small 
state ot Ilatra, which had given him special offence by 
supporting the Cause of Ids rival, Nigerand it seemed 
to him of importance that the inhabitants should re¬ 
ceive condign punishment for this act of audacity. He 
may also have Loped to eclipse the fame of Trajan 
by the capture of a town which Lad successfully re¬ 
sisted that hero,'- He therefore stopped his march in 
order to lay siege to the place, which he attacked with 
military engines, and with all the other offensive means 
known at the time to the Homans, Eh first attempt 
was, however, easily repulsed. 8 The walls of the town 
were strong, its defenders brave and full of enterprise. 

1 hey burnt the siege-machines brought against them, 
and committed great havoc among the soldiers. Un¬ 
der these circumstances disorders broke out among the 
besiegers; mutinous words were heard; mul the empe¬ 
ror thought himself compelled to have recourse to 
severe measures of repression. Having put to death 
two of lus chief officers, 4 and then found it necessary to 


1 JHd Cuss, Isxr. ft, 
q See p.aia, 

1 Dio Cbm. lxxr* 10, It la im* 
certain whether Tlij-rorlinn niL^n^ to 
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l™** a Wan, tlua i>r CuMinbm 
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Jeny that lie had given orders for the execution of one 
of them* he broke itp from before the place mid removed 
his camp to a distance. 

He had not, however, as yet relinquished the hope 
of bringing his enterprise to a successful issue. In the 
security 5 of his distant camp he constructed fresh en¬ 
dues in increased numbers, collected an abundant 
supply of provisions, and made every preparation for 
renewing the siege with effect at no remote period. 1 
The treasures stored up in the city were reported to be 
great, especially those which the piety of successive 
generations had accumulated in the Temple of the 
Sun. 2 This rich booty appealed forcibly to the Cupidity 
of the emperor, while his honour seemed to require 
that he should not suffer a comparatively petty town 
to defy his arms with impunity. He, therefore, after a 
short absence retraced his steps, ami appeared a second 
time before Hatra with a stronger siege-train and a 
better appointed army than before. But the Hatrciu 
met his attack with a resolution equal to his own. 
They were excellent archers; they possessed u powerful 
force of cavalry ; they knew their walls to be strong; 
and they were masters of a peculiar kind of Hie, 
which was calculated to terrify and alarm, il not greatly 
to injure, an enemy unacquainted with its qualities.’ 
Severus once more lost almost all his machines, 
the Ilatreue cavalry severely handled his forage m; bis 
men for a long time made but little impression upon 
the walls, while they suffered grievously from the 


RStfigniC'd 1*13 d Kitli td iliiscr- 
tut omae, anti placed it easier* 
(Sec vSpilTllfin. 'Srib Imp. $ 1 -J.) 

1 Bio Cf V&- llKT + 11- 
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(Sm tliu Fronti^pi™ to this volume.) 
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enemy’s dingers * and archers, from hi* warlike engines, 
:ind especially, we are told, from the fiery darts which 
were mined upon them incessantly.* However, after 
enduring these various calamities for a length of time, 
the perseverance of the Bomans was rewarded by the 
formation of a practicable breach in the outer wall; 
and the srjlclicis demanded to be led to the assault’ 
confident in their power to force an entrance and cany 
the place. But the emperor resisted their Inclination. 

IL ‘ 7 1 «* the city should be stormed, since 

in that case it must have been given tip to indis¬ 
criminate pillage, and the treasures which he coveted 
would have become the prey of the soldiery. The 
ilatreni, he thought, would make their submission if 
he only gave them a little time, now that they must 
seo farther resistance to be hopeless. He waited 
therefore n day, expecting an offer of surrender. But. 
ie Haltrail made no sign, and hi the night restored 
heir wall where it had been broken down. Seven,s 
then made up his mind to sacrifice the treasures 0.1 

?' lldl hlS heavt ],ad bctri and, albeit with reluc- 
unce, gave the word for the assault. But now the 
upinaiies refused. They had been forbidden to at tack 
when success was certain and the danger trivial—they 
wera now required to imperil their live, while the 
c=ult could not but be doubtful. Perhaps they divined 
,L c '’ npe ™ r " native m withholding them from the 
a^au t, and resented it; at any rate they openly de¬ 
clined to execute his orders. After a vain attempt to 

, ^ ™ tra \ c f b r me!ins of his Asiatic fillies. Sevens 

dented from Lls undertaking. The summer was far 
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advanced ; 1 the heat was great; disease hail broken 
out among his troops; above all, they had become 
demoralised, and their obedience could no longer be 
depended on . 1 Secerns broke tip from before Ultra a 
second time, after having besieged it for twenty days . 3 
and returned- — by what route we are not told—into 
Syria. 

Nothing is more surprising in the history of this 
campaign than the inaction and apparent apathy of 
the Pfl rthiana . Volagases, after quitting his capital, 
seems to have made no effort at all to hamper or 
haras* hi* adversary. The prolonged resistance of 
Hatra, the sufferings of the Romans, their increasing 
difficulties with respect to provisions, the injurious 
effect of the summer heats upon their unnccliwutiscd 
constitutions, would have been irresistible temptation* 
to a prince of any spirit or energy, inducing him to 
advance as the Romans retired, to hang upon their 
rear, to cut off their supplies, and to render their 
retreat difficult, if not disastrous. Yalngases appears 
to have remained wholly inert and passive. His con¬ 
duct is only explicable by the consideration of the 
rapid decline w hich Parthia was now undergoing, of 
the general decay of patriotic spirit, and the sea of 
difficulties into which a monarch was plunged who 
bad to retreat before an invader. 

The expedition of Severn* was on the whole glorious 
for Rome, and disastrous for Parthia, though the glory 


1 Snnrli:m tolls VIS Imp. of Severn-; rtHt'Svd to tftlie TllUm If 

$ H; i that CutinhoD wjis taken mt -VjO European troops were pitted 
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of the victor wns tarnished fit the dose by his falliLLc 
before Hatra, It cost Parthia n second province. The 
IJomtni emperor not only recovered his previous posh 
tion m Mesopotamia, but overstepping the Tigris, esta¬ 
blished the Roman dominion firmly in the fertile tract 
between dial stream and the Zagros mountain-range, 
iJie title of 6 Adiaberdcus became no empty boast 
Admb&nc, or the tract between the Zab rivers—pro- 
Ijably including at this time the entire low region at 
tile toot of Zagros from the extern Ehabour on the 
north to the Adhem towards ihe south—passed under 
the dominion of Rome, the monarch of the country, 
hitherto a Parthian vassal, becoming her tributary, 1 
1 Inis the imperial standards were planted penuanently 
at a distance less than a degree from the Parthian 
capital, winch, with the great cities of Seleuck and 
Jiabylon in its neighbourhood, was exposed to be cap¬ 
tured almost at any moment by a sudden and rapid 

IhPnnc 1 


Aolagases survived Ills defeat by Severus about ten 
or eleven years. For this space Parthian histoiy is 
once more a blank, our authorities containing no notice 
lhut directly touches Parthia during the period hi 
question. The stay of Severus in the Eiist - during 
the^mxp 200 and 201, would seem to indicate 
that the condition of the Oriental provinces was un¬ 
settled and required tlie presence of the Imperator. 
Rut we hear of „o effort made by Parthia at thin time 
to recover her losses-of , 10 further collision between 
her troops and those of Borne; and we may assume 

'AdLo^nos UL' tribu^naH In irihutaiios 

llii-*) Jiiitiiontv Li Edptriw to tlwit ^= ^4 ClitJ * 
pf Amdtua Victor, wbo , ilV i_ 204-iOS tM ,n ' Il ‘ V,,L ■ PP* 
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therefore that peace ivas preserved, and that the Par¬ 
thian monarch acquiesced, however unwillingly, in the 
curtailment of his territory. Probably internal, no 
less than external, difficulties pressed upon him. The 
diminution of Parthian prestige which had been brought 
about by the successive victories of Trajan, Avidius 
Cassius, and Severus must have loosened the ties 
which bound to Parthia the several vassal kingdoms. 
Iter suzerainty had been accepted as that of (he 
Asiatic nation most competent to make head against 
European intruders, and secure the native races in 
continued independence of a wholly alien power. 1 It 
may well have appeared at this time to the various 
vassal states that the Parthian vigour had become effete, 
that the qualities which had advanced the race to the 
leadership of Western Asia were goue, aud that unless 
some new power could be raised up to act energetically 
against Home, the West would obtain complete domi¬ 
nion over the East, and Asia be absorbed into Europe. 
Thoughts of this kind, fermenting among the subject 
populations, would produce a general debility, a want 
both of power anti of inclination to make any com¬ 
bined eflort, a desire to wait until an opportunity of 
acting with effect should ofler, Hence probably the 
deadness and apathy which characterise this period, 
and which seem at first sight so astonishing. Distrust 
of their actual leader paralysed the nations of Western 
Asia, and they did not as yet see their way clearly 
towards placing themselves under any other guidance. 

Yolngases IV. reigned till a.i>. 208-9, dying thus 
about two years before his great adversary, who ex¬ 
pired ? at York, February 4, a.d, 21 1. 


1 Sett uboi'ti, f, 4-. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

S(tw tent of I V 6 ^wh K 
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XAwa/iitf o/ rA* PartAim Eiiqiire. 

T^.wW yiy errr i Di„ Cjiw. Ini 3. 

°' V death of YoIa S fl *-* IV., the Parthian crown 
was disputed between hia two sons, Artabanus and 
Votagases. According to the classical writers, the 
contest resulted in favour of the former, whom they 
icgatd as undisputed sovereign of the Partlmms, at 

“* ” to ihc J <** a.d. 21C. 1 It appears, how- 
cvei , from the Parthian coins, that both the brothers 
claimed and exercised sovereignty during the entire 
enti of seventeen or eighteen years which intervened 
between the death of Volumes jy. and the revolt of 
die iemans.- Artabottusmust beyond all doubt have 
acquired the solo rule in the western portions of the 
empire, since (from a.b. 210 to ah. 226) lie was the 
only monarch known to the Homans. But Volamwes 
nwy 111 the sn,ne tiine have been recognised hi the 
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more eastern provinces, and may have maintained 
himself in power in those remote regions without 
interfering with his brother’s dominion in the West. 
Still this division of the empire must naturally have 
tended to weaken it; and the position of Yolagases 
has to be taken into account in estimating the difli- 
eu tries under which the last monarch of the Arsacid 
series found hims elf placed—difficulties, to which, after 
a struggle, he was at last forced to succumb. Domestic 
dissension, wars with a powerful neighbour (Home), 
and internal disaffection and rebellion formed a com¬ 
bination, against which the hist Parthian monarch, 
albeit a man of considerable energy, strove in vuiii- 
Uul he strove bravely; and the closing scenes of the 
empire, in which he Ixjre the chief part, arc not un¬ 
worthy of its best and palmiest days. 

An actual civil war appears to have raged between 
the two brothers for some years. Caracallus, who in 
A.D. 211 succeeded his father, Severn*, as Emperor 
of Borne, congratulated the Senate in aji. 312 on the 
strife still going on in Farthia, which could not fail 
(he said) to inf lie t serious injuty on that hostile state. 1 
The balance of advantage seems at first to have in¬ 
clined towards Yokgases, whom Caracallus acknow¬ 
ledged as monarch of Farthia* in the year A.D, 215. 
But soon after this the fortune of war must have 
turned ; for subsequently to the year A.D. 215, we hear 
nothing more of Yolagases, but find Cara call us negotiat¬ 
ing with Artabanus instead, and treating with him as 
undisputed monarch of the entire Parthian empire.* 


' 1 Dio LexyP- 12. 

3 Ibid- Ixxp. IS* imd The 
Itfpfer of ibo Ifltttff copter nuifitp 
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Thitt this wag not his real position, appears from 
the mins ; but the classical evidence may he accepted 
as showing that from the year a.d. 216, Volagasfes 
ceased to have much power, sinking from the rank 
of a rival monarch into that of a mere pretender, who 
may have caused some trouble to the established sove- 
reign, but did not inspire serious alarm, 

Artabauus, having succeeded in reducing his brother 
to this condition, and obtained a general acknowledg¬ 
ment of his claims, found himself almost immediately 
in circumstances of much difficulty. From the moment 
ofhis accession, Caracallns had exhibited an inordinate 
ambition ; and this ambition had early taken the shape 
of a special desire for the gloiy of Oriental conquests. 
The weak and dissolute son of Sevcrtis fancied himself, 
and called himself, a second Alexander; 1 and thus lie 
was in honour bound to imitate that hem’s marvellous 
exploits. The extension of the Roman territory towards 
the East became very soon his great object, and lie 
shrank from no steps however base and dishonourable, 
which promised to conduce towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of his wishes. As early as a.d, 212 he summoned 
Abgarus, the tributary king of Osrhoend, into his pro- 
sence, and when he unsuspectingly complied, seized 
him, threw him into prison, and declarin'* liis terri¬ 
tories forfeited, reduced them into the form of a Roman 
province.* Successful in this bold proceeding, lie at¬ 
tempted to deal with Armenia in the same way ; but, 
though the monarch fell foolishly into the trap set for 
him, the nation was not so easily managed. The Arme¬ 
nian;' llew to nrms on learning the imprisonment of their 
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king and royal family • 1 and when, three years after¬ 
wards (a.d. 215), Gimcallus sent a Roman army under 
Theocritus, one of his favourites, to chastise them, 

they inflicted a severe defeat on their assailant. 5 But 
* 

tiie desire of Caracallus to effect Oriental conquests 
was increased, rather than diminished, by this occur¬ 
rence. He had sought a quarrel with f ail!na as early 
as a. if, 214, when he demanded of Volagases the sur¬ 
render of two refugees of distinction. 5 The rupture, 
which he courted, was deferred by the discreditable 
compliance of the Great King with his requisition. 4 
Volagases surrendered the two unfortunates; and the 
Roman Emperor was compelled to declare himself 
satisfied with the concession. But a year had not 
elapsed before he had devised a new plan of attack and 
proceeded to put it in execution, 

Volagases V. was alx>ut this time compelled to yield 
the western capital to his brother; and Artabamis IV. 
became the representative of l’nrthian power in the 
eyes of the Homans. Caracallus in the summer of A.n. 
215, having transferred his residence from Nicomedk 
to Antioch, pent ambassadors from the hist-muncd 
place to Artftbanus, who were to present the Parthian 
monarch with presents of unusual magnificence/' and 
to make him an unheard-of proposition. ‘The Homan 
Emperor,’ said the despatch with which they were in¬ 
trusted, * could not fitly wed the daughter of a subject 
or accepf the position of son-in-law to a private per¬ 
son. Xo one could lie a suitable wife to him who was 


3 Uio Cm L*j& 
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not ii princess. lie therefore asked the Parthiau 
monarch for the hand of his tliUijilitcr. Rome nnd 
Parthin divided between them the sovereignty of the 
world; united, as they would be by this marriage, no 
longer recognising any boundary as separating them, 
they would constitute a power that could not but be 
irresistible. It would be easy for them to reduce 
under their sway all the barbarous races on the skirts 
of their empires, and to hold them in subjection by a 
flexible system of administration and government. 
The Roman infantry was the best in the world, and iu 
steady hand-to-hand fighting must lie allowed to be 
unrivalled. The Parthians surpassed all natious in the 
number of their cavalry and in the excellency of their 
archers. If these advantages, instead of being sepa¬ 
rated, were combined, and the various elements on 
which success in war depends were tl ms brought into 
harmonious union, there could be no difficulty iu esta¬ 
blishing and maintaining a universal monarchy. Wore 
that done, the Parthian spices and mre studs, as also 
the Roman metals and manufactures, would no longer 
need to be imported secretly and in small quantities 
by merchants, but, as the two countries would form 
together but one nation and one shite, there would be a 
free interchange among all the citizens of their various 
produets and commodities.’ 1 

The recital of this despatch threw the Parthian 
monarch into extreme perplexity. He did not believe 
that the proposals made to him were serious, or in¬ 
tended to have an honourable issue. The project 
broached appeared to him altogether extravagant, and 
such as no one in his senses could entertain for a 


* HeimtLm, iv- Itiv 
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moment. Tot lie was anxious not to offend the master 
ol two-anil-thirty legions, 1 nor even to give liim a 
pretext for a rupture of amicable relations. Accord¬ 
ingly he temporised, contenting himself with setting 
forth some objections to the ret]nest of Caracallus, and 
asking to be excused compliance with it. s 1 Such a 
union, as Cura call us proposed, could .scarcely,’ he said, 
* prove a happy one. The wife and husband, differing 
in language, habits, and mode of life, Could not but 
become estranged from one another. There was no 
lack ot patricians at Home, possessing daughters with 
whom the emperor might wed as suitably as the 
Parthian kings did with the leuiales of their own royal 
house. It was not fit that either family should sully 
its blood by mixture with the other.’ 

There is some doubt whether Caracallus construed 
this response as an absolute refusal, and thereupon 
undertook his expedition, or whether he regarded it 
as inviting further negotiation, and sent a seeoud 
embassy, whoso arguments and persuasions induced 
Artabanus to consent to the proposed alliance. The 
contemporary historian, Dio, states positively that Arta- 
banus refused to give his daughter to the Roman 
monarch, and that Caracallus undertook his expedition 
to avenge this insult; 3 but Henxlian, another con¬ 
temporary, declares exactly the reverse. According 
to him, the Roman Emperor, on receiving the reply of 
Artabanus, sent a new embassy to mge his suit, and to 
protest with oaths that he was in earnest and had the 
most friendly intentions, Artabanus upon this yielded, 
addressed Caracallus as his son-in-law, and invited him 

* ^j 50 pio Casa, h% 2^ p 24. ^ r<f M-di^TTp. (HetudiftD, Jr. 10.) 
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to come tmd fetch home his bride. Herodism de¬ 
scribes with much minuteness, and with a good deal of 
picturesque effect, the stately match of the Imperial 
prince through the Parthian territory, the magnificent 
welcome which he received, and the peaceful meeting 
of the two kings in the plain before Ctcsiphon, which 
was suddenly interrupted by the meditated treason of 
the crafty Homan. Taken at disadvantage, the Par¬ 
thian monarch with difficulty escaped, while his soldiers 
and other subjects, incapable ot making any resist¬ 
ance, were slaughtered like sheep by their assailants, 
who then plundered and ravaged the Parthian terri¬ 
tory St their will, and returned laden with spoil into 
Mesopotamia, 1 In general, Dio is a more trustworthy 


| Meanwhile tlifl whole multi todo at 
the barbarians, crowned with freshly 
gathered flowere, and dad in gnr- 
[Utnt? worked with gold and pn- 
onsly dyed. Train keeping holiday, 
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the people meted him with *fion- danger, hot were all endeavoimn^ 
Ilcbs. and dreeing their altars with to catch a sight of the lmdegTt> r jHJ, 
- ’ " Suddenly Antoninus gtre* hi# men 

the signed to fall on t and MWStt** 
the TNirbariatj^ These, amazed at 
the attack, and finding themselves 
etruck and wounded, forthwith took 
to flight. Artalmmw wna hurried 
jtwnv by his guard?, and put on a 
horn 1 , whereby he escaped with 
a few followers, Tho rest of tins 
barbarians were cut to pieccaj 
since they could not Teach their 


gfiriflnr].^ offered upon ih«m all 
manner of spices and incense: 
whereat he made pretence of being 
YBJtly pleased* An his journey now 
approach l4 \U dflsep and he drew 
near to the Parthian Court, Art*- 
htitim, iiutead of awaiting hi* nr- 
iivjil P went out find met him in the 
^puL-i'Jus plain before the city, with 
intent to entertain bis daughter 4 * 
bridegroom and his own soudti-luw. 
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authority than Horotlkn, and most modems have there¬ 
fore preferred his version of the story. 1 But it may be 
questioned whether in this particular case the truth 
has not been best preserved by the historian on whom 
under ordinary circumstances we place less decad¬ 
ence. If so disgraceful an outrage as that described 
by Herodian was, indeed, committed by the head of 
the Roman State on a foreign potentate, Dio, us a great 
State official, would naturally be anxious to gloss It 
over. There are, moreover, internal difficulties in his 
narrative; 2 and on more than one point of importance 
he contradicts not only Herodian, but also Spartknus,® 
It is therefore not improbable that Herodian has given 
with most truth the general outline of the expedition 


hones* which* when they de¬ 
mounted, they land nllowed to game 
freely over the plain ; nor Wre 
they Hide to make use of their lera 
ninre these wore entangled in the 
long flowing garments which de¬ 
scended to their heels. Many loo 
had come without quivers or bow*, 
m they were not wanted at a wed¬ 
ding. " Antunimi& f when ho had 
made n vast slaughter, and taken & 
multitude of prattlers, tuid ei rich 
booty, moved off without meeting 
nnv "resistance, Re allowed his 
soldiers to hum ail the dties a«d 
TillnRes, and to carry away an 

5 1 under whatever they chose/ Xo 
oubt this passage contains n good 
deal of rhetoric; hut it describes a 
scene which wo can scarcely sup¬ 
pose to be imaginary* 

1 Rmtnsny in Smith's itfctf, DicL 
toL i. p. 00*; Chanipa^ny, Lc* 
O'wd uu £i?irr. Sibdt^ voL i. p, 3S5, 

3 There is something suspicious 
m the extreme brevity of .Duta 
narrative (Isxviit- l) s and in _his 
statement that he baa nothing m- 

£ A 


I portent to JeM of the war beyond 
the fact that when two soldiers 
were quarreling 1 over n wine-skin F 
Caracfuliis ordered iktr.ti to out it 
in two with ibeir swords, and ih^y 
obeyed him, Hb account of the 

war in this pkea does ml har¬ 
monic with his statement in cb, SO, 
that ArtabnnUi tries violently nnjegy 
at the treatment which ho hud re¬ 
ceived and diuterminal to rt'->pnt it. 
Again, the price which hu allows 
that Hacrimts paid for peace £cb* 
^7 Is altogether exorbitant links* 
it wus agreed to as eeiupoaaatkjn 
for sums extraordinary outrage, 
s Dio says that there was tin 
tapigetuenf at nil between the Par- 
ih tans find the Romans (IxxritL IT 
^mtrtknua speaks of a battle in 
winch Camcflllna defeated the 
Sumps of ArfabaTms {Ant. Dura- 
calL § fi). Dio makes the eountriejs 
iavnded Achabeoc and Media. Spnr- 
linniLS indicates a more southern 
locality by sowing that the invading 
ftrtny passed through liiLbyloma* 
( J per Babylonia*/ Lie.) 
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of GwncalUts, though, with that love of effect which 
characterises him, he may have unduly embellished the 

narrative. _ 

The advance of Caracallus was, if Spartianus is to be 
believed, through Babylonia. 1 The return may have 
been (as Dio seems to indicate that it was-) by the 
way of the Tigris, through Adiabene and 1 ppci Me.io- 
potamin. It was doubtless on the return that Cara- 
ixallus committed a second and wholly wanton outrage 
upon the feelings of Ms adversary, by violating the 
sanctity of the Parthian royal sepulchres, and dis¬ 
persing their contents to the four winds. These tombs 
were situated at Arbela, in AdiabCme, a place which 
seems to have been always regarded as in some sort a 
City of the Dead. 3 The useless insult and impiety were 
worthy of one who, like Caracallus, was “ equalh de¬ 
void of judgment and humanity,’ and who 1ms been 
pronounced by the most unimpassioned of historians 
to have been 1 the common enemy of mankind.’* A 
severe reckoning was afterwards exacted for the indig¬ 
nity, which was felt by the Parthians with all the 
keenness wherewith Orientals are wont to regard any 
infringement of the sanctity of the grave, 

Caracallus appears to have passed the winter at 
Iidessa, amusing himself with hunting and charioteer¬ 
ing after the fatigues of his campaign. 0 In the spring 


1 SptiflllDus say?! + pe? Cad*t*m 

et Babytonics 1 (* 4 hi* (Afacaii £ Ct); 
hut thifl is iinpoa^bltsp since lh« 
Cadoltii lay upon die Caspian, 

1 XSo lxjcviii. 1. Xb# 
mention of Ax Wfl indicate* this 
route. 

* Assyriftu attd Persian mcmirclis 
cfinstantiy ccnTcyed to Atbala great 
criminal* to be a&cuted there. 


(See the Jonmtil of A A, Sonet# for 
180G, p. lt^ P note ' T *> Rabbmical 
tradition plnoed there th£ tomb nf 
Seth, (Schindler's col, 

144.) ' . 

* See trihben, toL i. p. 2* m 2 
(Smith s edition }. Both the phrfcbe* 
quoti'd art! used by thi4 writer, ^ 

r ’ 1-fntr wiian . \v r 21 ; £paS:tmn. 
jttit* Car. | 0. 
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he threatened another advance into Parthian territory, 
and threw the Modes and Parthians into threat alarm, 1 
He had not, however, the opportunity of renewing his 
attack. On April S, a,i>, 217, having quitted Jules#a 
with a small retinue for the purpose of visiting a famous 
temple of the Moon-God near Canine, he was surprised 
and murdered on the way by Julius Martialia, one of his 
guards,- His successor, Macrinus, though a Praetorian 
prefect, was no soldier, and would willingly have re¬ 
tired at once from the war. But the passions of the 
Parthians had been roused, Artabanus possessed the 
energy and spirit which most of the recent monarch? 
had lacked; and though defeated when taken at dis¬ 
advantage, and unable for some mouth? to obtain arty 
revenge, had employed the winter in the collection of a 
vast armv, and was determined to exact a heavy retri- 
hut ion for the treacherous massacre of Cbeeiphou otid the 
wanton impiety of Arbela. He had already taken the 
field and conducted Ins treops to the neighbourhood of 
the Homan frontier when Caracallus lost hi? life. Ma¬ 
crinus was scarcely acknowledged emperor when he 
found that the Parthians were close at hand, that the 
frontier was crossed, and that unless a treaty could be 
concluded he must risk a battle. 3 

Under these circumstances the unwarlike emperor 
hurriedly scut ambassadors to the Parthian camp, with 
an offer to restore all the prisoner? made in the late 
campaign a? the price of peace. Artabanus unhesita¬ 
tingly rejected the overture, but at the same time in¬ 
formed his adversary of the terms on which he was 
willing to treat. Macrinus, ho said, must not only re- 

1 Dio Cn-S3 r IxwiiL H viii. 11. 

a Ibi'L Isx^in- 5 ; IlewdiaJa* ir* s Itaradmn. iv. 2? ^ Dio 
-1 7 -Span. 1. c.: Eutiop. liter, Inviii. 
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store the prisoners, but must also consent to rebuild all 
tlie towns and castles which Caracallus had laid in ruins, 
must make compensation for the injury done to the 
tombs of the kings, and further must cede Mesopota¬ 
mia to the Parthians. 1 It was impossible for a Roman 
Emperor to consent to such demands without first ty¬ 
ing the fortune of war, and Macrinus accordingly made 
up his mind to fight a battle. The Parthian prince 
had by this time advanced as far as Xisibis, and it 
was in the neighbourhood of that city that the great 
struggle took place. 

The battle of Kisibis, which terminated the long con¬ 
test between Rome and Parthia, was the fiercest and 
best-contested which was ever fought between the rival 
powers. It lasted for the space of three days.- The 
army of Arlubnnus was numerous and well-appointed: 
like almost every Parthian force, it was strong in 
cavalry and archers; and it had moreover a novel 
addition of considerable importance, consisting of a 
corps of picked soldiers, clad in complete armour, and 
carrying long Spear'S or lances, who were mounted on 
camels, 3 The Roman legionaries were supported by 
numerous light-armed troops, and a powerful body of 
Mauritanian cavalry. 4 According to Dio, the first en¬ 
gagement was brought on accidentally by a contest 
which arose among the soldiers for the possession of a 
watering-place. 3 Herod i an tells us that it commenced 
with a fierce assault of the Parthian cavalry, who 
charged the Romans with loud shouts, and poured 
into their ranks flight after flight of arrows. A long 

* C**. Isxviii. 2U, 1»W to be intelligible. 

I follow Wru tluf numuive of ■ 5 Ilomdiiin. iv, ifS, 

Ilexodiui (iv. 30), since die prong* * Hid. tv. 30 (p r 172)* 
iif mo which cotLtftincd elii iL^uunt * Dio Ctusi. LxjmiL 20, 
uf the struggle i* ion much mntl* 
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struggle followed The Homans suffered greatly tom 
the bows of the horse-archers, and from the lances of 
the corps mounted on camels ; and though, when they 
could reach their enemy, they had always the supe¬ 
riority in close combat, yet after a while their losses 
from the cavalry and camels forced them to retreat. 
As they retired they strewed the ground with spiked 
balls and other contrivances for injuring the feet of 
animals; and tins stratagem was so for successful that 
the pursuers soon found themselves in difficulties, and 
the armies respectively retired, without any decisive 
result, to their camps. 

'The nest day there was again a combat from morn¬ 
ing to night, of which we have no description, but 
which equally terminated without any clear advantage 
to cither side. 1 The fight was then renewed For the 
third time on the third day, with the difference tlmt 
the Pnrthians now directed all their efforts towards 
surrounding the enemy, and thus capturing their en¬ 
tire force." As they greatly outnumbered the Romans, 
these last found themselves compelled to extend their 
line unduly, in order to meet the Parthian tactics - and 
the weakness of the extended line seems to have given 
the Fnrthinns an opportunity of throwing it into con¬ 
fusion, and thus causing the Roman detent, 3 Macrinus 
took to flight among the fust; and his hasty retreat dis¬ 
couraged 1 1 is troops,"* who soon afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged themselves beaten, and retired within the lines 
of their camp. Roth armies had suffered severely. 


1 Herudibn, ir. Oft (p. ITS), tin? Jiorown a* vnnqidrfied. 

- Hu radian, Ls.e- * * the fragment of Ho, wbtoli 

a Heztidkn makes the thudding ira i^tortd by frbttdu*) rad* 
hnttlo lOTiinata, lik-e ill* of iLu Uicih:— r£™£ tie*?****'cv\f 
tm j preceding daye, to shaul ded- 
Five but l>io evidently rt - 
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Herodinn describes the heaps of dead as piled to such 
a height that the manoeuvres of the troops were Im¬ 
peded by them, and at last the two contending hosts 
could scarcely see one another! Both armies, there¬ 
fore, desired peace. 1 The soldiers of Macriims, who 
had never had much confidence in their leader, were 
demoralised by ill success, and showed themselves in¬ 
clined to throw olT the restraints of discipline. Those of 
Artabauus, a militia rathe] 1 than a standing force, were 
unaccustomed to sustained efforts; and having been 
now for some months in the field, had grown weary, 
and wished to return home. Mncrinus under these 
circumstances re-opened negotiations with his adver¬ 
sary. He was prepared to concede something more 
than he had proposed originally, and he had reason 
to believe that the Parthian monarch, having found the 
Homan resistance so stubborn, would be content to in¬ 
sist on less. The event justified Ins expectations. Ar- 
tubanus relinquished his demand for the cession of 
Mesopotamia, and accepted a pecuniary compensation 
tor his wrongs. Besides restoring the captives and tho 
boolj earned oil by t urate, ill us m his mill, 3f scrums 
had to pay u sum exceeding a million and a half of our 
money* Rome thus concluded her transactions with 
Parthia, after nearly three centuries of straggle, by 
ignomimously purchasing a peace.* 

It might Lave been expected that the glory of this 
achievement would have brought the troubles of Ar- 
iabanus to a close - and if they did not cause the pre¬ 
tender who still disputed Ida possession of the throne 
to submit, would at any rate have put an end to 

] Stre 1 >ECJ CflHS lxxvui. 27 . 

* The ijjtLc-mii^Y wa* oltiakwl 
tm-iei- the tmilisparent iletjoEl tWt 


*be pa y m ent was by way nf prm*n cs 
i" 1 Tiji j lYrthinn. monaicb niul L14 
3a n I •-! r 1 isi-i (1 a *> ■ 
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any disaffection on the* part of the subject nation* that 
the previous ill-success of Partliia in her Homan wars 
wight have provoked. But in the historic of nations 
and empire* we constantly find that noble and gallant 
efforts to retrieve disaster and prevent the ruin conse¬ 
quent upon it come too late. When matters have 
gathered to a head, when steps that commit important 
persons have been taken, when classes or wees have 
been encouraged to cherish hopes, when plans have 
been formed and advanced to a certain point, the 
course of action that has been contemplated and 
arranged for cannot suddenly be given up* The 
cause of discontent is removed, but the effects remain. 
Affections have been alienated, and the alienation still 
continues. A certain additional resentment is even felt 
at the tardy repentance, or revival, which seems to 
cheat the discontented of that general sympathy 
whereof without it they would have been secure. In 
default of their original grievance, it is easy for them 
to discover minor ones, to exaggerate these into im¬ 
portance, and to find in them a sufficient reason for 
persistence iu the intended course. Hence revolutions 
often take place just when the necessity for them seems 
to be past, and kingdoms perish at a time when they 
have begun to show themselves deserving of a longer 
term of life. 

It is impossible at the present day to form any trust¬ 
worthy estimate of the real value of those grounds of 
complaint which the Persians, in common, doubtless 
with other subject races, thought that they had against 
the Purtiunn rule. We can well understand that the 
supremacy of any dominant race is irksome to the 
aliens who have to submit to it; but such information 
as we possess fails to show us either auything seriously 
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oppressive In die general system of the Parthian govern¬ 
ment, or any special grievance whereof the Persians 
had to complain. The Parti nans were tolerant; they 
did not interfere with the religious prejudices of their 
subjects, or attempt to enforce uniformity of creed or 
worship. Their rhilitaiy system did not press over- 
heavi ly on the subject peoples, nor is there any reason 
to believe that the scale of their taxation was excessive. 
Such tyranny as is charged upon certain Parthian mo- 
narchs is not of a kind that would have been sensibly 
felt by the conquered nations, for it was exercised upon 
none who were not Parthians. If we endeavour to form 
a distinct notion of the grievances under winch the Per¬ 
sians suffered, they seem to have amounted to no more 
than this: 1. That high offices, whether military or 
civil, were lor the most pail confined to those of Par¬ 
thian blood, and not thrown open to Parthian subjects 
generally; 2, That the priests of the Persian religion 
were not held in any special honour, 1 but placed 
merely on a par with the religious ministers of the 
other subject races; 3. That no advantage in any 
respect was allowed to the Persians over the rest of 
the conquered peoples, notwithstanding that they had 
for so many years exercised supremacy over Western 
Asia, and given to the list of Asiatic word lies such 
names as those of Cyrus and Darius Hxstaspis. It 
must, however, be confessed that the account which 
has come down to us of the times in question Is ex¬ 
ceedingly meagre and incomplete ; that we cannot say 
whether the Persians had not also other grounds of 
complaint besides those that are known to us ; and, 
more especially, that we have no means of determining 


1 Agatliliis, LL £0. 
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what the actual pressure of the grievances complained 
of was, or whether it did not reach to that degree of 
severity which moderns mostly hold to justify disaf¬ 
fection and rebellion. Oa the "whole, perhaps, our 
conclusion must be, that the best justification of the 
outbreak is to be found in its success. The Parthian* 
had no right to their position but such as arose out 
of the law of the stronger— 

The ancient rule, the good old plan. 

That those shall take -who have the power. 

And those dmll keep who can —» 

when the time came that they had lost this pre¬ 
eminence, superiority in strength having passed from 
them to a nation hitherto counted among their subjects, 
it was natural and right that the scat of authority 
should shift with the shift iu the balance of power, and 
that the leadership of the Persians should be once 
more recognised. 

If the motives which actuated the nation of the 
Persians in rising against their masters are thus obscure 
and difficult to be estimated, still less can we form any 
decided judgment upon those which caused their leader, 
Artaxerxes, to attempt his perilous enterprise. Could 
we trust implicitly the statement of Agnthias, that 
Artaxerxes was himself a Magus, initiated in the 
deepest mysteries of the Older, 1 we should have 
L'rounds for considering that religious real was, at any 
rate, a leading motive of his conduct. It is certain 
that among the principal changes consequent upon his 
success was a religious revolution—the substitution for 
Parthian tolerance of all faiths and worships, of a 
rigidly enforced uniformity in religion, the estabMi- 


1 AfJlUbin*, ii. So. 'll* U ft ««TU* rp wit} Kitrexoff *■ 

flffTifiy ji-iT r “ kJ 
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mcHt of the ihigi in power, and the bloody persecution 
of all such ns declined ol>ecliciice to the precepts of 
Zoroaster. 1 But the conjecture has been made, and 
cannot be refuted, that the proceedings of Artttxerxes 
in this matter should be ascribed to policy rather than 
to bigotry, - and in that case we could not regard him 
as originally inspired by a religious sentiment. Perl saps 
it is best to suppose that, like most founders of 
empires, he was mainly prompted by ambition; that 
lie saw in the distracted state of Parthia and in the 
awakening of hope among the subject races, an occasion 
ot which he determined to avail himself as far as lie 
could, ami that he was gradually led on to enlarge his 
views and to effect the great revolution, which he 
brought about, by the force of circumstances, the 
wishes of others, and the occurrence of opportunities 
which at first he neither foresaw nor desired. 

It has been observed,“ that Parthia was, during the 
whole reign of Artaxerxes, distracted by the claims of 
a pretender, Yolagases V. According to Moses of 
Chorene, two branches of the Arsarid family, both of 
them settled in Bactria, were at feud with the reigning 
pi ince; and these offended relatives carried tlieir 
enmity to such a length as to consider submission to a 
foreigner a less evil than subjection to the de facto 
head of their housed The success of Artabanus hi 
tile war against Borne had no effect upon his domestic 
Artaxerxes undoubtedly knew that, if lie 
raised the standard of revolt, he might count on a 
certain amount of support from discontented Arsadds 



1 See Malcolm’* Hisf*™ of JVr- 

>vi 4rnl a ftjfl j . — " j—. “ 
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and their followers. But his main reliance must have 
been on the Persians. The Persians had, in the 
original arrangements of the Parthian empire, been 
treated with a certain amount of favour. They had 
been allowed to retain tlieir native monarelis, 1 n con¬ 
cession which naturally involved the continuance of 
the nation’s laws, customs, and traditions. Their re¬ 
ligion had not lieen persecuted, and had even in the 
early times attracted a considerable amount of Court 
favour. 2 But it would seem that latterly the privileges 
of the nation had been diminished, while their preju¬ 
dices were wantonly shocked. The Magi had ceased 
to be regarded as of much account, 8 and, if they still 
donned nominally a portion of the king’s council, can 
have had little influence on the conduct of affairs by 
the government. Such a custom sis that of bu riling 
the dead, which seems to have been the rule in the 
later Parthian times, 4 could never have maintained 
its ground, if the opinion of the Magi, or their co¬ 
religionists, had been considered of much account. 

Encouraged by the dissensions prevailing in the 
Parthian royal house, strong in the knowledge of his 
fellow-countrymen’s discontent, and perhaps thinking 
that the losses which Arfabanus had sustained in bis 
three days’ battle against the Homans under Macrinus 
had seriously weakened lus military strength, Ar¬ 
ts) xerxes, tributary king of Persia under Parthia, 8 


* Strab. xv. 3, § 24. 

J See nboTe P -eh, vL p. 

3 Agmlbiaa, iL 25. 

4 Herodiao. iv r ftQ p p r 174 . 

1 IEerodkn (vi* 0} sots :—'Ap™- 

prrii 

Tii llnijph'rmor^ rjrffrXriJ- rni rJJp itcetje 
ri'ii irrtr rnJuJur trrj^LrAtThPPj. 

1 AfiT Ji^fri'uiv rav EpHtHf.QV StttXoujptrnv 


jaiTirt* /Ja-rrhrn mi vvttl lirtdi^JiEfrf 
Xpwptmv Stxfrtrui't. D» t it id trice, 
seems to bnv* colled him merely 
h n certain Pernio f ('Aft n,- 
n;pT W ); and Liter writers indulged 
in varioua taka ha to bis low birtb. 
(Agathift^ iL 27 3 Gibbon. lW/r*c 
wrf tlVL 1 . |i, 331; Malcolm., 
Ilvt&y c if Persia r yoL L jap. 
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about a.d. 220, 1 or a little later,; took up arms against 
liis master, and in a little time succeeded in establish¬ 
ing the independence of Persia Proper, or the modern 
province of Pais. 2 Artabonus is said to have taken 
no steps at first to crush the rebellion, or to re-establish 
his authority over his revolted vassal. 8 Tims the 
Persian monarch, finding himself unmolested, was free 
to eiilaige his plans, and having originally, as is pro¬ 
bable, designed only the liberation of his own people, 
began to contemplate conquests. Turning his arms 
eastwards against Carmania (Kerman), he easily re- 
ducal that scantily-peopled tract under his dominion, 
after which he made war towards the north, and 
added to his kingdom some of the outlying regions of 
Media. Artabanua now at length resolved to bestir 
himself, and collecting his forces, took the field in 
person. Invading Persia Proper, he engaged in a 
desperate struggle with his rival. Three great battles 
■were fought between the contending powers. 4 In the 


LKh) E ut lb &se stories ire pnnbably 
myths, which clustered about the 
founder of the second reman king- 
d ivirt as to many .dtuitur otaas did 
about lbo founder of the first, 
CTTU3 r (ITerocL L 107-128.) On 
the abundance of ducli myths in 
COtmeeti™ with the persor/of Ay- 
inxensGSp of Chorem- 

(Hirf* Arm, ii* 07), who speaks of 
1 the drt'um of dps ire, and tb& judg- 
meat, and the fire that sprang from 
So5$au H the itupri-Honcd tio-cli and 
the while eye h ttiE- predictions of 
the Moth&flitrs, Mad nil that follows 
them —ArtaxerxtV incest and hia 
tiHLnJerft, the wild eloqneajci? nf the 
Mapan damsel oiriojf to the calf, 
ifet: thf* which, protected 

kj tin? Kmfle, suckled the hoy; the 
information of the Crow, and the 


remiss dcfonre T the service, 
rendered W the Wolf 3 uud the 
simile trial of atrenjrtii, and nil the 
other j-llJy fables which are related 
in the hooka, hut which I do not 
intend to repeat/ 

1 The exact date of the rebellion 
of Airtiiserxes is unknown. Equuiii 
writers only tell m that ho con¬ 
quered Artabnmis mid begun to 
threaten Itonm in \ai. 520. The 
corns confirm thiajhutjsdd nothing 
AbLilphotApLiR, the Ambian writer, 
®yn that Artasanea founded the 
Xhw Persian kingdom in tb« third 
year of Alexander Sevenis. or jt.D* 
524 fp r 6D). 

1 Malcolm, History vf Ftrtifff 
toL L p. 01 . 
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lost), which took place in the plain of Hormuz, 1 lie- 
tween Bebahan and Shuster, on tlie course of the 
Jerald river, Artabanus was, after a desperate conflict, 
completely defeated, 5 * and not only defeated but slain 
(A.D. 22ti), 

The victory of Hormuz did not, however, absolutely 
decide the contest, or determine at once that the Par¬ 
thian empire should fall, and the new Persian kingdom 
succeed into its place. Artabnmis had left sous ; 3 and 
there were not wanting those among the feudatories of 
the empire, and even among the neighbouring poten¬ 
tates, who were well inclined to embrace their cause, 
A certain Artuvasdes seems t o have claimed the tlmmc, 
and to have been accepted ns king, at least by a 
portion of the Parthiitna, in the year following the 
death of Artabanus (a.d* 227), when lie certainly issued 
coins* 4 The Armenian monarch, who laid been set on 
his throne by Artabauus, and was uncle to the young 
princes, 6 was especially anxious to maintain theArsacids 
in power; lie gave them a refuge in Armenia, 6 col¬ 
lected mi army on their behalf, and engaging Arta- 
xerxes, is even said to have defeated him in a battle. 7 
Hut his efforts, and those of Artavasdes, were unavailing. 
The aims of Artaxorxes in the end everywhere prevailed. 

1 So Malcolm, followin'; Porsinn rs IT^mK (Artfilxwsu) «r Artayw- 
authorities. (Hutvi i/ of Ptnia, des, Some coke of this kin-.' bear 
Ls.c.) * the date y.\* ( or a.d. 2ST, 

1 Dio f’asr, l.p.0.; IJerodifui, ii, * i'roonpiu i </c JEdtfic. Jtttiinian. 

0,7: Agathirt.i f il. i!G, ic. iii. 1, The native historians jnvw 

1 Dio Cuss, l^.e. ibis prince the nnim- of Otiosities, 

1 A coiu uf .Vrtftvasdi-s litu been hut da not nchnowlcdgo Lid ctam; 
figured and described by Jlr, Try Lit relationship to Artabnntis. (St-o 
in till.- Stm»i»n(Uk! CUniuwtB fur Mas, Char, Hitt. A/itu ii. 04-70, ) 
1671, p. -JO, and pi. ii, No, 7, The * Din Cue. ],s,c. On tliu eliorls 
F-ume tain La figured aim, hut very which were made bribe Aijia<siim 
pKirlv, in Lindsay (Jlistartf and king to help Aits^sua, see ilw. 
(“tuNHijr, pi iv. Jfo. 03), mid in Clior. H.A. ii, 08, 70. 
thw I'.-fi^wdirrMigly to i'nlii|t(i.‘i!s 1 ISo (.'ms, ii! supra. Coitpare 
V. The legend upon it ctm bu read Jk'itidiau. vi. 15, 
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After it struggle, which cannot have lasted more than 
a few years, the provinces of the old Parthian empire 
submitted; the last Arsaeid prince fell into the hands 
of the Persian king; 1 and the founder of the new 
dynasty sought to give legitimacy to his rule by taking 
to wife an Arsaoid princess. 8 

Thus perished the great Parthian monarchy after an 
existence of nearly five centuries. Its end must be 
attributed in the main to internal decay, working itself 
out especially in two directions. The Arsaeid race, 
with which the idea of the empire was bound up, 3 
instead of clinging together with that close ‘union' 
which is * strength,' allowed itself to be torn to pieces 
by dissensions, to waste its force in quarrels, and to be 
made a handle of by every foreign invader, or domestic 
rebel, who chose to use its name in order to cloak his 
own selfish projects. The race itself does not seem to 
have become exhausted. Its chiefs, the successive 
occupants of the throne, never sank into mere weak¬ 
lings or fainianti, never shut themselves up in their 
seraglios, or ceased to take a leading part, alike in 
civil broils, and in struggles with foreign rivals. But 
the hold which the race had on the population, native 
and foreign, was gradually weakened by the feuds 
which raged within it, by the profusion with which 
the sacred blood was shed by those in whose veins it 
ran, and the difficulty of knowing which living member 
of it was its true head, and so entitled to the allegiance 
of those who wished to be faithful Parthian subjects. 
Further, the vigour of the Parthian soldiery must have 
gradually declined, and their superiority over the mass 


1 Mil*. fiber, II,A. iL TO. voL 5„ p. Aft, note. 

1 Malcolm, Jlhtory of IVmu, | J See «bore, p. 220. 
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of the nations under their dominion have diminished. 
We found reasons for believing that, as early as ad. h&[ 
Hyrcunia succeeded in throwing off the Parthian yoke,' 
uud thus setting an example of successful rebellion to 
the subject peoples. The example maj- Jiave been fol- 
lowed in*cases of which we hear nothing; for the 
condition of the more remote lotions of the empire 
was for the most part unknown to the Homans. When 
Persia, about a.d. 22U, revolted from Artabanus, it 
was no doubt with a conviction tlmt the Parthians 
were no longer the terrible warriors who under Mitliri- 
dates I. bad driven all the armies of the East before 
them like cluifr, or who under Orodes and Pin-antes IV. 
had gained signal victories over the Homans. It is 
tine that Artabanus had contended not unsuccessful I v 
with Macriuus. Put the prestige of Parthia was IhV 
fiom being re-established by the result of his three 
days’ battle. Home retained as her own, notwithstand¬ 
ing his success, the old Parthian province of Meso¬ 
potamia, and was thus, even in the moment of her 
weakness, acknowledged by Parthia to be the stronger. 
The Persians are not likely to lmvc been braver or 
more warlike at the time of their revolt from Arta- 
bmuis than in the days when they were subjected by 
Mithridates. Any alteration, therefore. In the relative 
strength of the two peoples must be ascribed to Par¬ 
thian decline, since it cannot have been owinw to 
Persian advance and improvement. To conclude! we 
may perhaps allow sometliing to the personal qualities 
of Artaxorxes, who appeal's to have possessed all the 
merits of the typical Oriental conqueror. Arfcabamis 


1 above* p. 260, 
B B 
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ivas among the most able of the later Parthian 
monarchs; but his antagonist was more than this 
possessing true military genius, Ii is quite possible 
that, if the leaders ou the two sides had changed 
places, the victory might have rested, not with the 
Persians, but with the IhiriMans, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

0“ tte An&kectur* and Ornamental Art of thr Parthian*, 

J.HEE modem historian of Architecture observes, 1 when 
lie reaches the period with which we have had to deal 
in this Volume, that, with the advent of Alexander 
Oriental architecture disappears, and that its history is 
an absolute blank from the downfall of the Achse- 
naemniis in B.r. $31 to the rise of thr- SWmimis, about 
A.j>. ihe statement made involves a certain 

amount of exaggeration j bill still it expresses, roughly 
and strongly, a curious and important fact. The Per¬ 
th isos were not, in any full or pregnant sense of the 
word, builders. They did uot aim at leaving a material 
mark upon the world by means of edifices or other 
great works. They lacked the spirit which Imcl im¬ 
pelled successively the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and 
the Persians to cover V? estern Asia with architectural 
monuments, proofs at once of the wealth, and the 
grand ideas, of those who raised them. Part hi a, com¬ 
pared to these pretentious empires, was retiring and 
modest. The monarebs, however rich they may have 
been, affected something of primitive rudeness and 
simplicity in their habits and style of life, their dwell¬ 
ings and temples, their palaces and tombs. It h dif¬ 
ficult indeed to draw the line in every case between 
pure Parthian work and Sassanian ; but on the whole 

1 iVrgussgn, History of Arektitettire, voU jj, p, 433. 
n b 2 
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t here is, no doubt, reus on to believe that the archi¬ 
tectural remains in Mesopotamia find Persia which 
belong to the period between Alexander and the Arab 
conquest, are mainly the work of the Snssanian or Xew T 
Persian kingdom, and that comparatively few of them 
cm be ascribed with confidence to a time anterior to 
a.1). 227. Still a certain number, which have about 
them, indications of greater antiquity than the rest, 
or which belong to sites famous in Parthian rather 
than in Persian times, may reasonably be regarded a* 
in all probability structures of the Arsacid period; and 
from these we may gather at least the leading cha¬ 
racteristics of the Parti nan architecture, its aims and 
resources, its style and general effect, while from othei 
remains—scanty indeed, and often mutilated—we may 
obtain a tolerable notion of their sculpture and other 
ornamental art. 

The most imposing remains which seem certainly 
assignable to the Parthian period are those of Ilatra, 
or El-Hadhr, visited by Mr. Lnyard in I84fi, and de¬ 
scribed at length by Mr. Ross in the ninth volume of the 
* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society/ 1 as well 
as by Mr. Fergusson, in his ‘ History of Architecture/ 2 
Uatra became known as a place of importance in the 
early part of the second century after Christ. 3 It 
successfully resisted Trajan in ,u». 11G, and Sevcrus in 
\.n. 19d. 4 It is then described as a huge and populous 
city, defended by strong and extensive walls/ and cou- 


1 Sea Art- x*ii. pp- 407 - 170 . 

- VoL iL jip. 

* See Amiui t Fr. l®.r “Avp*^ 

-njAtf 1*1 T^i' 1 v.v .AjUsnu- juri 

i'otun&Te IHo C'mbfiii. ;lxiv. 
JO; ilisEttduiiL iii, I W&2& ; Arrian, 
Fn Oh 


* Amm.Mjurc. xnr. & / Hatrani 
. . . . fippidun> T quibl dirtwduiu 
ftdorti teiiipainbuA vania Trajanu* et 
■Se^rui* princripiBs Wttf&fiAi, cum 
exetdribui picne rtekri *unt/ Sew 
abort!, pp. iJ]5 nrul ft+sj, 

* Ilerodinn, iii + 2 £. 
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touting within it ft temple ol the Sun, celebrated for 
the great value of its offering^ 1 It enjoyed its own 
kings at this time,- who were regarded sis of Arabian 
stock, and were among the more important of the 
Parthian tributary monarchy. By the year A.D. 303 
Hatra had gone to ruin, and is then described as 1 long 
Stnce’ deserted.’ 3 Its flourishing period thus belongs 
to the space between a,i>. 11)0 and a.o. 3l)G; and 
its remains, to which Mr. Pergusson assigns the dale 
aj»- 250 , must be regarded as probably at least a 
century earlier, and consequently as indicating the 
character of the architecture which prevailed under 
the later Parthians, and which, it feassaniaa improve¬ 
ments had not obliterated them, we should have found 

upon the site of Ctesiphon* 

The city of Hatra 1 was enclosed by a circular wall 
of great thickness/ 1 built of large square-cut stones, 
and strengthened at intervals of about 170 5aids by 
square towers or bastions. Its circumference con¬ 
siderably exceeded three miles. Outside the wall "as 
a broad and very deep ditch, and 011 the lurtliei side 
of the ditch was an earthen rampart of considerable 
height and thickness. Two detached forts, situated on 
eminences, commanded the approaches to the place, 
one towards the east, and the other towards the north. 
The wall was pierced by four gateways, of which the 
principal one faced the east.' 1 


■» Pin Cups. hxv. 1-. 

- 1 iii- i flui - 

3 A mm, 51 im\ \.r.L\ i IlftiMtu* * 
. . TetuB njiphlmu iii media *utj[y- 

dilie p* 56 l tu tiki nh'twftft'' tirAtrium. 

* In this description I follow 
especially tli® Kroimt jrivttfi by Mr, 
Eiw. 1 f/^nffraph^Joumdi, l^c.) On 
gome points I tan further indebted 


to Mr- Ainsworth (G^fwjrap/tica! 
JiBtmci, vol. xi> pp. \] ft B i 
JititiNTTchfi m MeiQjHttit HMflp iL 

pp. 1W d v*& 00 other* to 

Mr. I’etusifeH'Ji 1 vf Arvh&tP* 
fare, toL li. pp- 

* The width was a little more 
then ten foot. 

* Mr. fUflss’e pinn d mn one 
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The circular space within the avails was divided into 
two portions by a watercourse 1 passing across it from 


rLi.li til Mntrft tn£wi f treat. 


north to south, and running somewhat east of t ire centre, 
which thus divided the circle into two unequal parts. 
The eastern portion was left comparatively clear of 
buildings, and seems to have been used mainly as a 
burial-ground; in the western were the public edifices 
and the more important houses of die inhabitants. Of 
the former by far the most remarkable was one 
which stood nearly in the centre of the city, and which 
has been called by some a palace, by others a temple, 
but which may best be regarded as combining both 

only—vk. the eastern one*, publi^ied- 
Ml. Ains^orslj, ljuwevor, slates that 1 Mr, Boa mrtssenta the water- 
there were four. The plan which rn.ursc sm ^fright, hut Mr. Aim- 
tlif hitter trfiT^ler .^nt with liia worth stiya it ia tortuauB. (J?e- 
memoir to the II«™1 Cier^nuphicRl n?nrcA** P toL il. p. 1U7,) 
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use.'?. 1 Tins building stood within u walled enclosure 
of an oblong square shape, about i>bU feet long by 
701 ) broad* The wall suixounding ii was strength¬ 
ened with bastions, like the wall around the city. 
The enclosure comprised two courts, an inner and an 



jT.TEFfJ #jf \V<±t£ 


i'Uiiut M Jlnsm I'^ter l’cT&l***)n nJJd lto*l>. 

outer. The outer court, which lay towards the easf* 
and was first entered, was entirely dear of buildings 
while the inner court contained two considerable 
edifices. Of these the less important was one which 


i In tU'E&rt tins Temple wa* 

rwmnnnly T or _ At PT nit C frt5- 
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stretched from nortli to south across the entire in* 
closure, and abutted upon the outer court; thus was 
confttsttl in plan, and consisted chiefly of a number of 
smnli apartments, which have been regarded as guard* 
rooms. 1 The other was n building of greater preten¬ 
sion*. It was composed mainly of seven vaulted halls, all 
nt them parallel one to another, and all facing eastward, 
iluce being of superior and four of inferior.size. The 
smaller hulls (Xos. L, El., IV., and VI, on the plan) 
were about thirty feet long by twenty wide, and had a 
height of t hirty feet: • the larger ones measured ninety 
tcct in length,’’ and were from thirty-five to forty 
feet bioiid. with a height of sixty feet/ 1 All were 
upon the same plan. 1 hey had semicircular vaulted 
Toofs, uo windows, and received their light from the 
archway at the east end. which was either left entirely 
open, or perhaps closed with curtains, 

Lxteinaih. the eastern facade ot the building, which 
ua' evidently its main front, had for on lament, besides 
the row of seven arches, a series of pillars, or rather 
pilasters, from which the arches sprang, 

W -ioine sculptures on the stoues composing 
the arches, and one or two emblematic 
figures in the spaces left between the 
pilasters. The sculptures on the stones 
of the arches consisted cither of human 
heads, or of rep rtssen bilious of a female 
form, apparently floating in air. fl An emblematic 


5 IWWWrt/llff, Ap, T ■ 
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sculpture between the fourth and filth arch represented 
u gi'lElm with twisted tail, raised about 5 feet above 
the ground. The entire length of the facade was about 
300 feet. 

The interior of the smaller halls had no ornament; 
but tile laiger ones were decorated somewhat elabo¬ 
rately. Here the side walls were broken by three 
squared pilasters, rising to the commencement of the 
vaulting, and terminated by a quasi-capital of orna¬ 
mental work, consisting of a series of ovals, each 
oval containing in its centre a round ball of dark 
stque. Underneath these quasi-capitals, at the distance 
of from two to three feet, ran a cornice, which crossed 
the pilasters, and extended the whole length of the 
apartment, consisting of flowers and half-ovals, each 
oval containing a half-ball of the same dark stone 



CucmJL-fl mitt Half*, fnJtrr Rant). 


as the capitals. Finally, on the pilasters, immediately 
below the cornice, were sculptured commonly either 
two or three human heads, 1 the length of each head 

air* w«i c&afiired to the bbll iimrked H*ill Xn, V* each pillar bore two 
Xo + II. fin the plan* Tfio clones of ]iem3^ P IJnll No. VII. seema to 
the oihei* arches bore ht-sids both hftTe bod no psllftre. The norlb 
tartly mid female* gome vt'itb 1 very side ijs is? mine; the .-with u orrui- 
cimcm* curling bup-wijiia. 1 {Coin- niented with arew of eight hoimui- 
|wire thu h llr-Iiy wigj tin many of bended 1«i1]j t standing out from thu 
t h.u PnrtMan coin*. i wn]| ns far iw their shoulders at ft 

1 In Lire Hall marked Xo. 11. on tiigtaoee from the firmiud of about 
tire plftQp. the heoH.n were unifotmly ten feet, fSofi in 
llirei% hjs in the hIwto vt&admi. In JmtniftI, voL lx. p. 409;} 
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being about two feet, and the faces representing diverse 
types of humanity, some old and some young, some 
male and some female, some apparently realistic, some 
idealised and more or less grotesque in their accom¬ 
paniments. The drawing of the heads is said to have 
been full of spirit, and their general effect is pro¬ 
nounced life-like and striking. 

The seven halls, which have been described, were 
divided into two groups, of three and four respectively, 
by a low fence, which ran from east to west across the 
inner court, from the partition wall separating the 
third and fourth halls to the buildings which divided 
the inner court from the outer. It is probable that 
this division separated the male and female apart¬ 
ments. The female ornamentation 1 of the large hall 
tXb. IL.) belonging to the southern group is perhaps 
ati indication of the sex of its inmates; and another 
sign that these were the female quarters is to lie found 
iu the direct communication existing between this 
portion of the building and * the Temple’ {No. VilL), 
which could not be reached from the male apartments 
except by a long circuit round the building. 

The ‘Temple’ itself was an apartment of a square 
shape, each side being about forty feet. It was com¬ 
pletely surrounded by a vaulted passage, into which 
light came from two windows at its south-west and 
north-west comers. The Temple was entered by a 
single doorway, the position of ’which was directly 
opposite an opening leading into the passage from Hall 
No. II. Above tills doorway wsls a magnificent frieze, 
the character of wliich is thought to indicate the re¬ 
ligions piuqiose of the structure. The interior of the 


1 See Above, p. 37 U, note s . 
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Temple was without ornamentation, vaulted, and ex¬ 
cept lor the feeble light whirls entered by die single 



Frieze l-Vst Ti:EU[iLt' duo rw ivy,. Ilitni falter I&isai j. 


doorway, dark. On the west side a portal led into the 
passage from the outer air. 

Besides these main apartments, tin? edifice which we¬ 
ave describing contained a certain number of small 
rooms, lying behind the halls, and entered by door- 
ways opening front them. One or two such rooms arc- 
found behind each of the smaller hulls; and another of 
somewhat larger dimensions lay behind the great hall 
(numbered VII. in the plan), forming the extreme 
north-western corner of the building. These rooms 
were vaulted and had no windows, receiving their only 
light from the small doorways by which they were 
entered. 

It is believed that the entire edifice, or at any rate 
the gieater portion of it, had an upper story, Traces 
of such a structure appear over the halls numbered 
1 and VI. ; and it is thought that the story extended 
over the entire range of hulls. One traveller, 1 on con- 


1 Ainsworth, Jimardte*, vnL ||. to the upper room* qi ih& Miuthem 
j>r lft&. Mr. Iiws br-lkYf-d thn t he end of lUu building. (Gtotfrapb* 
found traces of tt stuicara lending I Journo^ voL hb p. 470.) 
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jectuval grounds, even assigns to the building an eleva¬ 
tion of three stories, and ventures to restore the second 
and third in thc r mode represented in the subjoined 
woodcut. According to this author the upper portion 
of the.edifice resembled in many respects the great 
palace of the Sassanittn monarchs, of which splendid 



It'Mtcmko ti( IfciL- }lntTB [’n.1rv?trTi. LU|iL<i InJter AEnipinettaj* 


remains .still exist on the site of Cteslphon, where 
they are known as the Takht-i-Khuiimo, or Palace of 
ChosrocB. That palace was, however, on a very dif¬ 
ferent plan from the Hatra one, comprising as it did 
one hall only, but of a size vastly superior to any of 
those at Hatra, and two wings, one on either side of the 
hall, made up of dwelling and sleeping apartments. 1 

The few windows which exist at Hatra are oblong 
square in shape.- as in general are the doorways con 
neeting one apartment with another. In one rase 
there is an arched doorway, or niche, which has been 
blocked up. There ate no passages except die one 
which surrounds ‘the Temple; the apartments gene¬ 
rally lending directly one into another. In some cases 

1 ^ | lff ^njimd X'Encfc m Mr* - l{-i$s in Gtotffttjrft* Journal* voL 

FmgUMorT* IliMoni of Architecture. it- p. 4<y. 
voLEp P 4S», 1 
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the lintel of a doorway is formed of a single stone. and 
ornamented with very delicate carving. 1 The door¬ 
ways are for the most part towards the corners of 
apartments; that of the Temple, however, is in the 
centre of its eastern wall. 

The general style of the buildings at I hunt has been 
said to be ‘ Homan or Byzantine ; ’ and it lias even 
been supposed that 'in the style of the ornaments am! 
sculptured figures may be traced the corrupt taste and 
feeble outlino of die artists of Constantinople.’ J But 
there is abundant reason to believe that the Hutra 
Palace was built nearly two centuries before Coil shin 
tinople came into existence ; and, although the large 
use of the round arch in vaulting may be due to the 
spread of Roman architectural ideas, yet there are no 
grounds for supposing that any but native artists. 
Parti dan subjects, were employed in the work, or 
that it is other than a fair specimen of what was 
achieved by the Parthian builders during the later 
period of the empire. The palace of Yolagaaes III. at 
Otesiphon, which A vidius Cassius destroyed in his 
invasion, 3 was most likely of the same general cha¬ 
racter — a combination of lofty halls suitable for cere¬ 
monies and audiences with small and dark sleeping or 
living rooms, opening out of them, the whole placed in 
the middle of a paved court, and the male apartments 
carefully divided from those of the women. 

The remains at Hatra are further remarkable for 
a Considerable number of reservoirs and tombs. The 
open space between the town proper and the eastern 
wait and gate is dotted with edifices of a square shape, 
standing apart from one another, which are reasonably 

3 Sefr above, p- 37ft. I p. -171. 

3 L*yaid f iWwrwJ tnid Ifnbttfm, 1 3 Supm, pnge 32$. 
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regarded as sepulchres. * 1 These are built in a solid 
way, of hewn stone, and consist either of one or two 
chambers. They vary in size from twenty feet square 
to forty, at id are generally of about the same height. 
Some are perfectly plain, but the exteriors of others 
are ornamented with pilasters. The reservoirs occur 
in the paved court which surrounds the main building ; 
they have if arrow apertures, but expand below the 
aperture into the shape of a bell, and are carefully con* 
strutted of well-cut stones closely litted together. 

The material used at Haim is uniformly a brownish 
grey limestone ; and the culling k so clean and smooth 
that it is doubled whether the stones have needed any 

h‘ 

cement. If cement has been employed, at any rate 
it cannot now be seen, the stones everywhere appear¬ 
ing to touch one another. 

There are several buildings remaining in Persia, llie 
date of which cannot be much later than that of the 
Halm edifice;" but, as U is on the whole more pro¬ 
bable that, they belong to the Sassanian than to the 
Parthian period, no account of them will be given 
here. It will be sufficient to observe that their archi¬ 
tecture grows naturally out of that which was in use at 
Hatra, and dial thus we are entitled to ascribe to Par¬ 
thian times and to subjects of the Parthia n Empire that 
impulse to Oriental architecture which awoke it to 
renewed life after a sleep of ages, and which in a short 
time produced such imposing results as the Takht-i- 


1 Itfti* in Gtxxprfjpft. vnl. 

is. p r :i“0. Mn Ainsworth tepfvrdd 
sociie r>f these building a dwelling 
houses. and thinks tbnt only uptiu n 
very euraory Inspection mu Id they 
have brt'j] imjiwi derod iti all cWs 
iQinb^ (Jit^dPfAi ^ \ ol 1L p, 173 ). 
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l-'« rpU”fjti ikl hi.4 Ifitt&rp **f AreM- 
vol, iL pp, 42*—140. 
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Khuzroo at Ctesiphon, the ruins of Shapur, and the 
triumphal arch at Tnklit-bBostan. 

The decorative and fictile art of the Par Una ns has 
received no inconsiderable amount of illustration from 
remains discovered, in the years 1S50-1S52, in Uabj- 
lonia. In combination with a series of Parthian coins 
were found by Mr. Loft us. on the site of the ancient 
Erech (now WarkaJ, a number of objects in day, plaster, 
and metal. 1 enabling ns to form a fair idea of the mode 
in which purely Parthian edifices wore decorated during 
the best times of the empire, and of the style that then 
prevailed in respect of personal ornaments, domestic 
utensils, and other objects capable, more cor loss, of 
tt3tlietic handling. The remains discovered comprised 
numerous architectural fragments in plaster and brick ; 
n large number of ornamental coilins ; several statuettes 
in terra-cotta ; jars, jugs, vases, and lamps in earthen¬ 
ware ; some small glass bottles ; and various personal 
decorations, such as beads, rings, and ear-rings. 

The architectural fragments consisted of capitals of 




pillars, portions of cornices, and specimens of a sort of 
diupenag which seems to haw been applied to screens 
or thin partitions. The capitals were somewhat heavy 


1 Stv Ih. ftus CMilfrn am? pp. 2Q£-iZlJ. 
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in design, and sit first sight struck the spectator as 
barbarous; but they exhibited a good deal of in¬ 
genious boldness, an absence of conventionality, and 
an occasional quaint ness of design not unworthy of a 
Gothic decomtnr. One especially, which combines 
the upper portion of a human figure, wearing tin* 
puffed-out hail' or wig, which the Parthian* affected, 
with all elegant leaf rising from the neck of llie capital, 
and curving gracefully under the abacus, has decided 
merit, and is 4 suggestive of the later Byzantine style.' 1 
'Fhe cornices occasionally reminded the discoverer of the 
remarkable frieze at El-Hudhr, 2 and were characterised 
by the same freedom and boldness of invention as the 
capitals. But the most curious remains were the frag¬ 
ments of ;i sort of screen work, pieces of plaster covered 




with geometric designs upon both sides, the patterns 
on the two sides differing. These designs, though 
unlike in many respects the arabesques of the Mo¬ 
hammedans, yet seemed on the whole to be their pre¬ 
cursors, the 4 geometric curves and tracery ‘ appearing 
to ‘ shadow forth the beauty and richness of a style 
which afterwards followed t lie tide of -Mohammedan 
conquest to the remotest comers of the known world. 3 

1 (Jhulthni and 3 IbjiL p* Ml l/tfills 

P . _ ... ttuii thn peculiarities- of SntACi-nic 

Iliad, p. l >l 2 + j. (Sts iho T*ood- nitbitecture, ite richly wrought 
cut, tupiti, p + 37*1). 
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rhf? ornamental coffins wore of a coarse Hazed 
earthenware, bluish-green in hue, anil belonged to the 
kind which lias been called 1 slipper-shaped.** They 
varied in length from three feet to 
six, and had a large aperture at 
their upper end, by means of 
which the body was placed in 
them, and a flat lid to close this 
aperture, ornamented like the 
coffin, and fixed in its place by a 
fine lime cement. A second aper¬ 
ture at the lower extremity of the 
coffin allowed for the escape of 
the gases disengaged during de¬ 
composition. The ornamentation 
of the coffins varied, but consisted 


Fltgrirp i>n fiftrr l^iftQMj. 


trucin^ and geometric onisnieitta- nmt .'inriimn, p, 228 .) 

Iiou, originated with the l'nrchiiui.<. 1 On ikee.- cofliiw, ^ Jxtftn*, T n 
Wfrediwised by tb?8n»Minutns, and 208*206; Uyitrd, Xintreh m<l 
nfler lJj f MfthwnnwdMi conqietist ji. 55«; Rntdinson. Ifrrtt- 

wppit'vived by tlirArnli,', (Chuhltcn (Win, vnl. L p. 2Tl?, Jn4 edition. 
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generally of small figures of men, about six or seven 
inches in length, the most usual figure being a warrior 
with his arms akimbo and his legs astride, wearing on 
his head a coiffure y like that which is seen on the 
Parthian coins, and having a sword hanging from the 
belt. 

Of the statuettes in terra-cotta, one of the mast 
curious represented a Parthian warrior, recumbent, and 



Fartliinn KtnlurUe [Aft it Lol'tiusi. 


apparently about to drink out of a cup held in the left 
hamld The figure was clad in a long coat of mail, 
with greaves oti the legs and a helmet upon the head. 
Others represented females; these had lofty head¬ 
dresses, which sometimes rose into two peaks or horns, 
recalling the costume of English ladies in the time of 
Ilenvy IV. These figures were veiled and carefully 
draped about the upper part of the person, but si lowed 
the face, and had the legs bare from the knee down¬ 
wards. 2 

The jars, jugs, vases, and lamps greatly resembled 
those of the Assyrian and Babylonian periods, but 
were on the whole more elegant and artistic. The 
forms appended will give a tolerable idea of the general 
character of these vessels. They were of various sizes. 


1 i^rtuis p. 2t3. 


| - Ibid, p. 2H. 
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fhe more superstitious object of actually supplying the 
deceased with the drink and light needful for him on 
his passage from earth to the realms of the dead. 1 

TJie glass buttles were, perhaps, lachrymatories* 
They had no peculiar characteristics, hut were almost 
exactly similar to objects of the same kind belonging 
to the times of the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires, 3 
They exhibited the same lovely prismatic colours, 
which have been so admired in the glass of those king¬ 
doms, an effect of decomposition, which, elsewhere 
generally disfiguring, in the case of this material en¬ 
hances the original beauty of the object tenfold by 
clothing it in hues of the utmost brilliance and de¬ 
licacy/ 1 

The personal decorations consisted childly of,armlets, 



mul appear to have been placed in the tombs, partly 
as the offerings of triends and well-wishers, partly with 


1 Kinder idea* existed nmuiijj 
1 hci tTJLrly Baby bjlidJlri {A ncitnt 

toL I pp. 2nd 

edition j and land probably htxn 
prun’d on to tlio mixi>d meS which 
inhabited the same tract of cnniitrv 
midrr the I'fti-tJitiin^ 


a Ah Lofiim Hipped (CJutL 
d*/u tind tfiMfWuOj p, 211). 

3 See Ancient vul, i + 

p. iKO; vob iL p r ~*7Q f 2nd edit. 

1 Compare i\w Q f Hir J) r 
Bre wgtor at die end of Mr, IjiyardV 
.Vwa’jvA filid Jtfttiiffan l t |i|a. 074 l>7ti 


c c 2 
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bangles, beads, rings, and ear-rings. 1 They were in 
gold, silver, copper, and brass. Some of the smaller 
gold ornaments, such as ear-rings, and small plates or 
beads for necklaces and fillets, were 1 of a tasteful and 
elegant design.' 2 The finger-rings were coarser, while 
the toe-rings, armlets, and bangles, were for the most 
part exceedingly rude and barbarous. Ilead-dresses 
in gold, tall and pointed, are said to have been found 
occasionally; but the museums of Europe have not yet 
been able to secure any, as they are usually melted 
down by llic finders. Broad ribbons of gold, which 
may have depended like strings from a cap, are com¬ 
moner, and were seen by Mr. Loft us. Altogether, the 
ornaments indicated a strong love of personal display, 
ami the possession of considerable wealth, but no 
general diffusion of a correct taste, nor any very ad¬ 
vanced skill in design or metallurgy. 

Of purely aesthetic an—art, that is, into which the 
idea of the useful does not cuter at all—the Parti nans 
appear scarcely to have had an idea. During the five 
centuries of their sway, they seem to have set up no 
more than some halt-dozen bas-reliefs. There is, in¬ 
deed, only one such work which can be positively 
identified as belonging to the Parthian period by the 
inscription which accompanies it, 3 The other pre¬ 
sumedly Parthian reliefs are adjudged to the people 
by art critics merely from their style aud their locality, 
occurring as they do within the limits of the PaTthian 
kingdom, and lacking the characteristics which attach 
to the art of those who preceded and of those who 
followed the Pnrthians in these countries. 


1 Loftu*, Chtrldm? ft/wf j&wVmtT, ; 5 On" thii in*criptkm p above, 

p, 911. di, Ev. n p L 2+XJ. 

1 fbid r 
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The one certainly Parthian bas-relief is that which 
still exists on the great rock of Behistun, at the foot of 


the mountain, raised but slight ly above the plain,' It 
seems to have contained n scries of tall Jigures, looking; 


* This m^nomstLt wfLS Eeen hy 
Sir U . RawliiwMjn in 183£ p ttncl 
described in the? Juuntut of ike 
t it'uijrvtihuvl Society v^L ix. p, 115. 
It was carefully copiwl by MTCaste 


(un! IlLMjrLild JIL l\w WOrt at 

M. Flandia 1 Fdpayfl m lto*e t 

Pknche^Amd^pn^, Na 1J31}+ The 

iKcornmnying wootknt h ksdien 
from tuia ou^nivin^ 
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Inwards the rigliL, and apparently engaged in a mart*1 1 
or procession, while above and between them were 
smaller figures on horseback, armed with lances, and 
galloping in the same direction. One of these was 
attended by a figure of Fame or Victory, flying in the 
air, and about to place a diadem around his brow. 
The present condition of the sculpture is extremely 
bad. Atmospheric influences have worn away the larger 
figures to 6uch an extent that they are discerned with 
difficulty; and a recent Governor of Kirmansliah has 
barbarously inserted into the middle of the relief an 
art hod niche, in which lie lias placet! a worthless Arabic 
inscription. It is with difficulty that we form any 
judgment of the original artistic merit of a work which 
presents itself to us in such a worn and mutilated form: 
but, on the whole, we are perhaps justified in pro¬ 
nouncing that it must at its best have been one of 
inferior quality, even when compared only with the 
similar productions of Asiatics. The general character 
is rather that of the Sassanian than of the Assyrian or 
Persian period. The human figures have a heavy 
clumsiness about them that is unpleasant to contem¬ 
plate; llie horses arc rudely outlined, and are too small 
for the men ; the figure of Fame is out of all propor¬ 
tion to the hero whom she crowns, and the diadem 
which die places on his head is ridiculous, being nearly 
as large as herself! On the other hand, there is 
spirit hi the attitudes of both men and horses; the 
Fame floats well in air; and the relief is free from 
that coarse grotesqueuess which offends us in the pro¬ 
ductions of the Sassunian artists. 

Another bas-relief, probably, but not quite certainly 
Parthian, exists in the gorge of Sir-pul-i-zohab, and 
has been recently published in the great work of 
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M. Flaudin. 1 The inscription on this monument, though 
it has not yet been deciphered,’ appears to be written 
in tiie alphabet found upon the Parthian coins. The 
monument seems to represent a Parthian king, mounted 
on horseback, and receiving it chaplet at the hand of 
a subject. The king wears a cap bound round with 
the diadem, the long ends of which depend over liis 
shoulder. He is clothed in a close-fitting tunic and 
loose t rowsets, which hang down upon his boots, and 
wears also a short cloak fastened under his chin, and 
reaching nearly to the knee. The horse which he 
bestrides is small, but strongly made : the tail is long, 
aiul the mane seems to be platted. Thus far the repre¬ 
sentation, though somewhat heavy and clumsy, is not 
ill-drawn ; but the remaining figure — that of the Par¬ 
thian subject —is wholly without merit. The back of 
ihe mail is turned, but the legs are in profile ; one arm 
i-* ridiculously short, and the head is placed too near 
the left shoulder. It would seem that the artist, while 
he took pains with the representation of the monarch, 
did not cave how ill he rendered the subordinate 
ligurc, which he left in the unsatisfactory condition that 
may be seen in the preceding woodcut. 

A set of reliefs, 3 discovered by the Baron de Bode 
in the year 1841, arc also thought by the best judges 


1 }-hindm r l 'tttfGtjt ™ }tT& f tom. 

iv. pL m 

* If the inscrfplioTl wem Ctipiud 
]j,Y * perani veitm -iI in the ebumett-r. 
it is probable tbat thpff ttomM be 
little di fit cully in deciphering it. 
But the dlfRutinoet boiweeu sevonil 
of th^ Part Ife inn letter* tm so 
Alight lb lit it is BthvzQciy linni for 
n perils Unskilled ill the t&ttmcter 
lo tmikt- u o>tTi!ct inm^ripL Still 
Ibr weird "^ibn|i 3 $£eui* to be 


smcenble fit the coinmeneemont of 
the left-hand inscription. 

1 Thc.'O reliefs wore commrmi- 
J by dill Ibirirti in Fliindin, 
sieuI be found in 

ths 1 otffiyr rrt I'cttty Chill iv P plates 
1^4 and TLt'v exist on nu 

isulaled mri^s of blurb i-oclt mutr 
Ton^b-i-5ft"okk in tbu Bakhtvnri 
lu^umlaiun [Yor/ttgCj tom.i pp» 1^4, 
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lo lie Parthian. The most important of them repre¬ 
sents a personage of consequence, apparently a Magjis, 
who seems to be in tlte act of consecrating a sacred 



Tbi rtliSn- h (mM-KlJi’f » ITllfpiCP i iLfEr I FluiJi.ljn BlUd OCKSttJ. 


dppm, round which have been placed wreaths or 
chaplets. Fifteen spectators are present, arranged in 
i wo rows, <>ne above the other, nil except the first of 
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thorn standing. The first sits upon a rude chair or 
stool. The figures generally are in an advanced stage 
of decay; but that of the Magus is tolerably well pre¬ 
served, and probably indicates with sufficient accuracy 
the costume and appearance of the great hierarchs under 
the Parthians. The conical cap described by Strabo 1 
h very conspicuous. Below this the hair is worn in 
the puffed-out fashion of the later Parthian period. 
The upper lip is ornamented by moustaches, and the 
chin covered by a straight beard* The figure is dressed 
in u long sleeved tunic, over which is worn a cloak, 
tautened ut the neck by a round brooch, and descending 
a little below the knees. The legs are encased in a 
longer and a shorter pair of trowsers, the former plain, 
the latter striped perpendicularly. Bound the neck is 
worn a collar or necklace; and on the right arm arc 
three armlets and three bracelets. The conical cap 
appears to be striped or fluted. 

On the same rock, but in no veTy evident connection 
with the main representation, is a second relief, in 
which a Parthian cavalier, armed with a bow and 
arrows, and a spear, contends with a wild animal, 
seemingly a bear,- A long flowing robe here takes 
the place of the more ordinary tunic and trowsers. 
On the head is worn a rounded cap or tiara. The 
iiiiir has Llie usual puffed-out appearance* The bow 
is carried in the left hand, and the tjtiiver hangs 
from the saddle behind the rider, 3 while with his right 


] Etimb. x\\ § 15 . 

’ M* FLnndin doubts whether the 

fluimuJ is intended, for & bear or a 
Iwn (p, 1^5) 5 but hm re- 
jrewnUtiyn tflirljf fetemblcd the 
iormer T while i E. pre^fnLs no lUfc^ 
tn ihv totter njiiinjd. 


* Coinpftje n nepre^ntntmn of m 
Psrtbi&n warrior In M. llandina 
work (pL 225); aud see also Lhu 
coin, of Lflli^nii^ which reprt^uta 
liini equipped In Parthian fjiibijti 
(supra, p. ), 
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lumii he thrusts his spear into the beast’s neck. The 
execution of the whole tablet seems to have been rude ; 


but it has suffered so much from time and weather, 
that no very decided judgment can be passed upon it. 

Another still ruder representation occurs also on 
another face of the same rock, This consists of a 


FfcftfrtaL bM-rrLI*f [&ft« Final] ft wi'l C<*(e). 
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female figure reclining upon a couch, mid guarded by 
three male attendants, one ut the head of the couch 
unarmed, mid the remaining two nt its foot, seated, and 
aimed with spears. The female lias puffed-OUt hair, 
and carried in her right hand, which is outstretched, a 
wreath or chaplet. One of the spearmen has a curious 
rayed head-dress; and the other has a short streamer 
: it ladied to the head of his spear. Below the main 
tablet are three rudely carved standing figures, repre¬ 
senting pr<if>al>ly otIier attei id ants. 

This set of reliefs may perhaps be best regarded as 
terming a single series, the Parthian king being repre¬ 
sented as engaged in hunting the bear, while the queen 
awaits his return upon her couch, and the chief Magus 
attached to the court makes prayer for the monarch's 
safety. 

Such are the chief remains of Parthian aesthetic: art. 
They convey an idea of decline below the standard 
reached by the Persians of the Aehatmciuan times, 
which was itself a decline from the earlier art of' the 
Assyrians. Had they been the efforts of a race devoid 
of models, they might fairly have been regarded as not 
altogether without promise. But, considered as the 
work of a nation which possessed the Achsemenian 
sculptures, and which had moreover, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, access to Greek examples, 1 they must be pro¬ 
nounced clumsy, coarse, and wanting in all the higher 
qualities of Fine Art, It is no wonder that they are 
scanty and exceptional. The nation which could pro- 


r lut rculpturos nt Persepolia^ JirCiHJillv fi>iind aniorijjf sLe PjailliBsiitii 
Buhirstuo* &c„ r IijuI tbay p-n^ Mr sithetic 
liitLs-t ctlti'jtvEi h i-lv" e bean espomtd to aijmcity- Tlmt, ilicse, ibe v 

fii^v, Amt Vmultl ln\t j ^ulurud: til i^-.-T-cd i rireek models Appears 
Eiinn il better tiLsta tluuithat vti'JiicIi i- from the upon ibuir caiw 
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duce no tiling better must have felt that its vocation was 
not towards the artistic, and that its powers had better 
be employed in other directions, e.g. in conquest and 
in organisation. Tt would scein that the Partisans 
perceived this, and therefore devoted slight attention 
to the Pine Arts, preferring to occupy themselves 
mainly with those pursuits in which they excelled ; 
tv/., war, bunting, and government. 


i 
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Cortavn* t*f the Parthian* —f'n Ftfipion; m rPar: in Embmdr* 

mid Ikalihff* with Foreign Xtitmmz ut (Ac Com?; in Private Lifa 
Rrtrtd of the Refinement to which they reached. Their gradual Ikciwr 
in Tmde tittd A 

' Efrl mAii pt? ti fiapfiapw tffl L t!p T\*0¥ jUfWoi <rh XfV&ipw Tj^J 

^f^orutr k ill TTjr «V TMJ irsiAf/jjj.r 3 LL. H* s § 2 , 

Vehy little is known as to the religion of the Parthians. 
Jt seems probable that (luring the Persian period they 
submitted to tlie Zoroustrimi system, 1 which was gene¬ 
rally maintained by the Achasmenian kings, acquiescing, 
like the great bulk of the conquered nations, in the reli¬ 
gious views of their conquerors; but ns this was not 
their own religion, we may conclude that they were 
at no time very zealous followers of the Eactiiim pro¬ 
phet," arid that as age succeeded age they became 
continually more lukewarm in their feelings, and more 
lax in their religious practice. The essence of Zoroa*- 
11 if ii belief was dualism—recognition of Ormassd as the 
great Principle of Good, and of Aluiman as the Prin¬ 
ciple of Evil. We need not doubt that, in word, the 
Pm Lilians from first to last admitted this antagonism, 
and professed a belief in Grmazd us the supreme 
god, and a dread of Ahriman and his ministers. But 


1 By 1 the Zommslrin-n >vtm " jjj li.hc 

he. here underal fr: A * nat the original 
tBAchin^ of Zi>rmL'itH / rjLfi inhibited to 
u.N i:t the more juirietit portion* of 
tlit* ZpfldMPti i*ee thy Author"* 
A ri tttnf Monarchies \ nL ;i r im. 

but thi' mifr-tf ifftligioiii 


* pnkdui^d by thy cunEiu-t ?-f Ztimiif- 
criiiniAm with which wim 

adopted by the At'Em-uituiutn rh>~ 
onrebE from XerdywnwEml.H. 
(Ibid, ppu £ 4 - 1 - 3 * 1 .) 

3 Aim, Mure, xxitL tt, p, 4 H.j p 

i-d+ GmiiOf, 
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practically, their religious aspirations rested, not cm 
these dim abstractions, but on beings whose existence 
they could better realise, and whom they could feel to 
lx? less remote from themselves. The actual devotion 
of the Parthians was offered to the Sun and Moon, to 
deities who were supposed to preside over the royal 
house, and to ancestral idols which each family pos¬ 
sessed, and conveyed with it from place to place with 
every change of habitation. The Sun was saluted at 
his rising, 1 was worshipped in temples, under the name 
of Mithra, with sacrifices and offerings; 2 had statues 
erected in his honour, and was usually associated with 
the lesser luminary,* The deities of the royal house 
were probably either genii, ministers of Ornmd, to 
whom was committed the special protection of the 
monarchs and their families, like the batjMa vkhiyu 
of the Persian*, 4 or else the ancestors of the reigning 
monarch, to whom a qualified divinity seems to have 
been assigned in the later times of the empire* The 
Parthian kings usually swore by these deities on 
solemn occasions; f ‘ and other members of the royal 
family made use of the same oath. 7 The main wor¬ 
ship, however, of the great mass of the people, even 
when they were of the royal stock, was concentrated 
upon ancestral images* which had a place sacred to 


1 JltrodifUL i\\ 30. ‘Attranufuimi 

t 4 r Ikh^ IPflc flarri»Lc s 

% The worship at I fnirit (sspra, 
p, B4&) is probably n fair specimen 
fif the PtUrtbiim l; llEc. of thg £im ' 
ftt other pLm^i The Hfttrenf j 

worship miy hnvu hsid an Arabics 

ih]^ r W, on tht- whole, it m pro- 
Luhle tlmL ft tnnfjrrned itself to 
tbjii raf sin? domiflint penp!e r 

1 Blra. Char- IU*f, jfnwu if. 74 . 

* JW*rp. jWn IT. 11 . R 2% L> 4 . 


* Set? Maa. Ohpren. Lh. 

* JVwepb. Ant , Jttd. STiii. 01 . 3 

* ibitL j & 1 

9 ^Y e ^ “Wttnt af this 

unrahip only is J uieph tia t A**f. 

J«d iTiii. U, jt) ; he, however, 

nppeira to tw pcriflctlr fanjliur with 
|L fls CflJIi tho images d^prpnrn 

T1 “ 4H tilin' SBti aifjtiapi n rn. Unit tho 

worship offered to ib„ m 

Of 
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them in each lion re, and received the constant adoration 
of the household. 

In the early times of the empire the Magi were held 
in high repute, and most of ! lie peculiar tenets and 
rites of the Magian religion were professed and fol¬ 
lowed by the Parthiaris. Elemental worship was prac¬ 
tised. Fire was, no doubt, held sacred, and there was 
an especial reverence for rivers. 1 Dead bodies were 
not burned, but were exposed to be devoured by birds 
and beasts of prey, after which the dry bones wore 
collected ami placed in tombs. 2 The Magi formed a 
large portion of the great national council, which 
elected and, if need were, deposed the kings, 8 But in 
course of time much laxity was introduced. The 
Arsacid monarchs of Armenia allowed the Sacred Fire 
of Ormazd, which ought to have been kept continually 
burning, to go out 5 4 and we can scarcely suppose but 
that the Parthian Arsaeidm shared their negligence, 
liaspect for the element of fire so entirely passed away, 
that we hear oi the later Purthians burning their 
dead, 5 The Magi fell into disrepute, and, "if not 
expelled from their place in the council, at any rate 
found themselves despised and deprived of influence* 11 
F .l he later Parthian religion cun have been little more 
than :l worship of the Sun and Moon, and of the twa- 
phhn r or sacred images, which were the most precious 
possessions of each household. 

While thus lux and changeful in their own religious 
practice, the Earthians were, naturally, tolerant of a 
variety of creeds among their subjects. Fire altars 
were maintained, and Zoroastrian zeal was allowed to 


1 Ju*tm. sJi. & 
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flourish in tlio dependent kingdom of Persia. 1 In the 
Greek cities the Olympian gods were permitted to 
receive the veneration of thousands * while in Babylon, 
Neruda, and Nisibia the Jews enjoyed the free exercise 
of their comparatively pure and elevated religion.* 
No restrictions seem lo have been placed on proscly- 
tism, and Judaism certainly boasted many converts 
from the heathen in Adiubone, Cliarax Sposini, and 
elsewhere* 4 Christianity also penetrated the Parthian 
provinces to a considerable extent, and in one Parthian 
country, at any rate, seems to have become the state 
religion. The kings of Osrhoene are thought to have 
been Christians from the time of the Antonmes/’ if not 
from that of our Lord ;® and a flourishing church was 
certainly established at Edcssn before the end of the 
second century.' The Parthian Jews who were wit¬ 
nesses of the miraculous events which signalised the 
day of Pentecost 8 may have, in some cases, taken with 
them the new religion to the laud where they had their 
residence ; or the Apostle, St. Thomas, may (as Euse¬ 
bius declares 9 ) have ferried the Gospel into the regions 
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beyond the Euphrates, and have planted the Christian 
Church in the countries out of which the Jewish Church 
sprang. Besides the flourishing community of Edessti, 
which was predominantly. if not wholly, Christian from 
die middle of the second century, many converts were, 
we tire told, to be found among the inhabitants of 
Persia, Media, Parthiu Proper, and even Buetriad 
The infusion, however, was not sufficient to leaven to 
any serious extent the corrupt mass of heathenism into 
which it was projected ; and we cannot say that the 
general character of the Parthian empire, or of the 
manners and customs of its subjects, was importantly 
affected by the new religion, though it had an extraor¬ 
dinary influence over individuals. 

Hie Parthia ns we essentially a warlike people ; 
and the chief interest which attaches to them is con¬ 
nected with their military vigour and ability. It is 
worthwhile to consider at some length the peculiarities 
of that military system which proved itself superior to 
the organisation of the Macedonians, mid able to main¬ 
tain for nearly three hundred years a doubtful contest 
with the otherwise irresistible Homans. 

dVe are told that the Parthiutis had no standing 
many.- When war was proclaimed ami the monarch 
needed a force, lie made his immediate vassals ac¬ 
quainted with tl«e fact, and requested each of them to 
marshal their troops, and bring them to a fixed ren¬ 
dezvous by a certain day, 5 The troops thus summoned 
were of two kinds, Parthian and foreign. The go¬ 
vernors of the provinces, whether tributary kings or 

Kapil rpiitinp, Knietj. JVi^i 1 Ibid. 'O a irj/.f a-Jirurdpii, 
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satraps, called out the military strength of their respec¬ 
tive districts, saw to their arming and provisioning, 
and, marching each at the head of his conti ng ent, 
brought a foreign auxiliary force to the a ss istance of 
the Great King. 1 But the back-bone of the army, its 
main strength, the portion on winch alone much re¬ 
liance was placed, consisted of Parthian*. Each Par¬ 
thian noble was bound to call out his slaves and his 
retainers, to arm and equip them at his own expense, 
and bring them to the rendezvous by the time named." 
The number of troops furnished by each noble varied 
according to his position and his means; we hear in 
one instance of their amounting to as many as 1G,O()0, 3 
while iu another recorded case J the average number 
which each furnished was no more than 125. The 
various contingents hud their own baggage-trains, 
consisting ordinarily of camels, in the proportion (as it 
would seem) of one to every ten fighting-men. 5 

A Parthian army consisted usually of both horse and 
foot, but in proportions unusual elsewhere. The foot 
soldiers were comparatively few in number, and were 
regarded ns of small account . 6 Every efTort was made 
to increase the amount and improve the equipment of 
the horsemen, who bore the brunt of every fight, and 
from whose exertions alone victory was hoped. Some- 
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time* armies consisted of Norsemen only, 1 or rather of 
horsemen fallowed by a baggage train composed of 
camels and chariots. 

The horse were of two kinds, heavy anti light. The 
heavY horsemen ^netra^svHT'n) wove coats of mail, 
reaching to their knees, composed of raw hide covered 
with scales of iron or steel, 5 very bright, 3 and capable of 
resisting a strong blow. 4 They had on their heads bur¬ 
nished helmets of llargian steel, whose glitter dazzled the 
spectator.' Their legs seem not to have been gveavod, 
but encased in a loose trouser, which hung about the 
ankles and embarrassed the feet, if by any chance live 
horseman was forced to dismount. 6 They carried no 
shield, 7 being sufficiently defended by their coats of 
mail. Then* offensive arms were a long spear (xw ros), 
which was of great strength and thickness, 6 and a bow 
and arrows of unusual size.** They likewise carried in 
their girdle a short sword 10 or knife (pajgaifw), which 
might lie used in close combat. Their horses were, 
like themselves, protected by a defence of scale 
armour, 11 which was either of steel or bronze. 18 


1 Ai th&t employed jtfnunfft Cntt- & App. JWA. p r l-l-J. The 
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The light horse was armed with the same sort of 
bows and arrows us the heavy, but earned no spear 
and wore no armour. It was carefully trained to the 
management of the horse and the bow, 1 and was un¬ 
equalled in the rapidity and dexterity of its move¬ 
ments, The archer delivered Ins arrows with us much 
precision and force in retreat as in advance, and was 
almost more feared when he retired than when he 
chained his foe.* Besides his arrows, the light horse; 
man seems to have carried a sword,® and he no doubt 
wore also the customary knife in ids belt. 

We are told by one writer 4 that it was a practice 
of the Parthians to bring into battle a number of Jed 
horses, and that the riders from time to time ex¬ 
changed their tired steeds for fresh ones, thus obtain¬ 
ing a great advantage over enemies who had no 
such practice, Put the accounts which we have of 
Parthian engagements make no re lore i ice to this usage, 
which we can therefore scarcely suppose to have lwren 
adopted to any large extent. It may 1m doubted, also, 
if the practice could ever be one oi much value, since 
the difficulty of managing led lunges amid the tumult 
of a buttlu would probably more than counterbalance 
the advantage derivable from relays of Iresli steeds. 

During the later period of the monarchy, the Far- 
tliiuns, who had always employed camels largely in die 
conveyance of stores and baggage, ,J are said to have 
introduced a camel corps into the army itself, and to 
have derived considerable advantage from the new 
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arm, 1 The camels could bear the weight of the mailed 
warrior and of their own armour better than horses, 
and their riders were at once more safe in their ele¬ 
vated position and more capable of dealing effective 
blows upon the enemy. As a set-off, however, against 
these advantages, the spongy feet of the camel were 
found to be more readily injured by the iriimhi% or 
ealtiop* than the harder feet of the horse, and the 
corps was thus more easily disabled than an equal 
force of cavalry, if it eoidd be tempted to pass over 
ground on which caltrops had been previously scat¬ 
tered. 3 

The Parthian tactics were of a simple kin cl, and dif¬ 
fered little from those of other nations in the same 
region, which have depended mainly on their e aval it. 
Fo surround their foe, to involve him in difficulties* to 
cut off Jhs supplies and his straggler?, and ultimately 
to bring him into a position where he mi el it be over¬ 
whelmed by missiles* was the aim of all Parthian com¬ 
manders ot any military capacity. Their warfare was 
suited for defence rather than for attack, unless against 
contemptible enemies. 3 They were bad hands at 
sieges,' rind seldom ventured to engage in them, though 
they would do so if circumstances required it.* They 
wearied of long campaign*, and if they did not find 
victory tolerably easy, were apt to retire and allow 
their foe to escape*' 1 or battle him by withdrawing their 
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forces into a distant and inaccessible region. After 
their early victories over Crassus and Antony, they 
never succeeded in preventing the steady advance of 
a Roman array into their territory, or in repulsing a 
determined attack upon their capital. Still they gene¬ 
rally had their revenge after a short, time* It was 
easy for the Romans to overran Mesopotamia, but it 
was not so easy for them to hold it; and it was scarcely 
possible for them to retire from it after an occupation 
without disaster. The clouds of Parthian horse hung 
upon their retreating columns, straitened them for pro¬ 
visions, galled them with missiles, and destroyed those 
who could not keep up with the main body. The towns 
upon the line of their retreat revolted and shut their 
gates, def ying even such commanded as Sever its and 
Trajan. Of the six great expeditions of Rome against 
Parthiii, one only, that of Avidius Cassius, was entirely 
successful. In every other case either the failure of 
the expedition was complete, or the glory of the 
advance was tarnished by disaster and suffering during 
the retreat. 

The results of invading Parthin would have been 
even more calamitous to an assailant but for one weak 
point in the military system of the Partfciam. They 
were excessively unwilling to venture near ;iu enemy 
at night, imd as a geneml rule abstained from all mili¬ 
tary movements during the hours ot darkness. 1 -Vs 
evening approached, they drew ofl to a considerable 
distance from their foe, and left him unmolested to 
retreat in any direction that he pleased* The reason 
of this probably was, not merely that they did not 
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fortify their camps; 1 but that, depending wholly on 
their horses, and being forced to hobble or tether them 
«tt niglit, they could not readily get into fighting order 
on a sudden during darkness. Once or twice in the 
colime uf their history, we find them departing from 
their policy of extreme precaution, and recommencing 
the pursuit of a flying foe before dawn ; but it is noted 
as an im usual occurrence. 3 

It was also u 561101*111 principle of Parthian warfare 
to abstain from campaigning during the winter, 1 So 
much depended upon the tension of their bow-strings, 
which any dampness relaxed, that their ride was to 
make all their expeditions in the dry time of their 
veai, which lasted from early in the spring until late 
in the autumn. The rule was, however, transgressed 
upon occasions. Phraates II, made his attack upon 
Antiochus Sidetea, while the snow was still upon the 
ground; 4 and \olagftses L fell upon Pictus after the 
latter had sent his troops into winter quarters.® The 
Parthinns could bear cold no less than heat; though it 
was perhaps rather in the endurance of the latter than 
of the former that they surpassed the Homans. The 
Min s rays were never too hot for them; 5 and they 
did not need water frequently or in large quanti¬ 
ties. The Homans believed that they increased tlicir 
ability of bearing thirst by means of certain drugs 
which they consumed; 7 but it may be questioned 
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whether they really employed any other remedies than 
habit and resolution. 

We find no use of chariots among the Arthrous, 
except for the conveyance of the females, who accom¬ 
panied the nobles upon their expeditions. Thu wives 
and concubines of the chiefs followed the camp in great 
numbers ; 1 and women of a less reputable class, singers, 
dancers, and musicians, swelled the ranks of the super¬ 
numeraries . 9 Many of these were Greeks from Seleuck 
mid other Macedonian towns . 51 The commissariat and 
transport departments are said to have been badly 
organised; 1 but some thousands of baggage canids 
always accompanied an array , 4 carrying stores and 
provisions. Of these a considerable portion were laden 
with arrows , 6 of which the supply was in this way 
rendered inexhaustible. 

The use of the elephant in war was still more rare 
in Parthiii than that of the chariot. Whale the Seleucid 
kings employed the animal to a huge extent , 1 and its 
use was also probably known to the Greek princes of 
Enetria , 8 the Arsacidas appear to have almost en¬ 
tirely neglected it. On one occasion alone do we find 
ilieir employment of it mentioned , 9 and then we hear 
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of only a single animal, which is ridden by the monarch. 
Probably the unwieldy creature was regarded by the 
Parthian* as too heavy and clumsy for the light and 
rapid movements of their armies, and was thus dis¬ 
used during the period of their supremacy, though 
again employed, after Parthia had fallen, by the Sas- 
sanidie. 1 

Tlie Parthian* entered into battle with much noise 
and shouting. 5 They made ho use of trumpets or 
horns, but employed Instead the kettledrum, which 
resounded from all parts of the field when they made 
their onset.' 1 Their attack was furious. The mailed 
horsemen charged at speed, and often drove their spears 
through the bodies of two enemies at a blow. 4 The 
light horse and the foot, when any was present, de¬ 
livered their arrows with precision and with extra¬ 
ordinary force. Bat if the assailants were met with a 
stout resistance, the first vigour of the attack was rarely 
long maintained. The Parthian warriors grew quickly 
weary of an equal contest, and, if the} - could not force 
their enemy to give way, soon changed their tactics. 
Pretending panic, dispersing, and beating a hasty re¬ 
treat, they endeavoured to induce their foe to pursue 
hurriedly and in disorder, being ready at any moment 
to turn and take advantage of the least appearance 
ot contusion. If these tactics failed, as they com¬ 
monly did alter the}’ came to be known, the simulated 
flight was generally converted into a real one; further 
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conflict was avoided, or at any rate deferred to another 
occasion . 1 

When the Par thin ns wished to parley with an enemy, 
they unstrung their bows,- and advancing with the 
right hand outstretched,® asked for a conference. 
They are accused bv the Romans of sometimes using 
treachery on such occasions, but, except in the single 
case of Crassus, the charge of bad faith cannot be sus¬ 
tained against them. On solemn occasions, when the 
intention was to discuss grounds of complaint or to 
bring a war to an end by the arrangement of terms of 
peace, a formal meeting was arranged between their 
representatives and those of their enemy, generally on 
neutral ground, as on an island in the Euphrates, or on 
a bridge constructed across it / 1 Here the diicfs of the 
respective nations met, accompanied by an equal 
number of guards, while the remainder of their forces 
occupied the opposite banks of the river. Mattel’s 
were discussed in friendly fashion, the Greek language 
being commonly employed as the vehicle of commu¬ 
nication ; s after which festivities usually took place, 
the two chiefs mutually entertaining each other, or 
accepting in common the hospitalities of a third party . 6 
The terms of peace agreed upon were reduced to 
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iv ritiny : 1 hands were grasped as a sign that faith was 
pledged; ■ and oaths having been interchanged , 1 the 
conference broke up, and the chiefs returned to their 
respective residences. 

besides negotiating lay means of conferences, the 
Parthian mnuarchs often sent out to neighbouring 
states, and in return received from them, formal em¬ 
bassies, I he ambassadors in every case conveyed, as 
a matter of course, gifts to the prince to whom they 
were accredited ,' 1 wjiicli might consist of articles of 
value, or of persons. Augustus included an Italian 
slave-girl J among the presents winch he transmitted 
to 1 luantes I\.; and Artabanus III. sent a Jewish 
giant to Tiberius.'' The object of ;m embassy was 
sometimes simply to congratulate; but more often 
the ambassadors were instructed to convey certain 
demands, or proposals, from their own prince to the 
head of the other nation, whereto Isis assent was re¬ 
quired, or requested. These proposals were common lv 
formulated in a letter front the one prince to the 
other, which it was the chief duty of the ambassadors 
to convey safely. Tree powers to conclude a treaty at 
their discretion were rarely, or never, entrusted to 
them. Their task was merely to deliver the royal 
luttoi, to explain its terms, if they were ambiguous, 
.uni to carry back to their own monarch the reply of 
the foreign sovereign. The sanctity of the ambassa- 
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dorial character was invariably respected by the Par¬ 
ti nans, who am never even taxed with a violation 
of it. 

As a security for the performance of engagements, 
or for the permanent maintenance of a friendly attitude, 
it was usual in the East during the Parthian period to 
require, and give, hostages. The princes who occupied 
the positiou of Parthian feudatories gave hostages to 
their suzerain, who wore frequently their near relations, 
as sons or brothers. 1 And a practice grew up of the 
Parthian monarchy themselves depositing their own 
sous or brothers with the It Oman Emperor, at first 
perhaps merely for their own security,- but afterwards 
as pledges for their good behaviour. 3 Such hostages 
lived at the expense of the Homan court, and were 
usually treated with distinction. In the event of a 
rupture between their country and Rome, they had 
little to fear. Rome found her advantage in employ¬ 
ing them as rivals to a monarch with whom she had 
quarrelled, and did not think it necessary to punish 
them for his treachery or inconstancy. 

The magnificence of the Parthian court is celebrated 
ia general terms by various writers, but not very many 
particulars have come down to us respecting it. We 
know that it was migratory, moving from one of the chief 
cities of the empire to another at different seasons of 
the year, 4 and that owing to the vast number of the 
persons composing it, there was a difficulty sometimes 
in providing for their subsistence upon the road. 5 The 
court comprised the usual extensive harem of an 
Oriental prince, consisting of a single recognised 
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queen, anti a multitude of secondary wives or con¬ 
cubines. Tlie legitimate wife of the prince was com¬ 
monly a native, and in most cases was selected from 
the royal race of the Arsacidce; 1 2 but sometimes she 
was the daughter of a dependent monarch,- aud she 
might even be a slave mised by royal favour from that 
humble position. 3 The concubines were frequently 
Greeks' 1 Both wives and concubines remained or¬ 
dinarily in close seclusion, and we have little mention 
of them in the Parthian annals. But in one instance 
at any rate, a queen, brought up in the notions of the 
West, succeeded in .setting Oriental etiquette at de¬ 
fiance, took the direction of affairs out of the hands of 
her husband, aud subsequently ruled the empire in 
conjunction with her son. 4 Generally, however, the 
Parthian kings were remarkably tree from the weak¬ 
ness of subservience to women, and managed their 
kingdom with a firm hand, without allowing either 
wives or ministers to obtain any undue ascendency 
over them. In particular, we may note that they 
never, so far as appears, fell under the baleful influence 
of eunuchs, who, from first to last, play a very subor¬ 
dinate part in the Parthian histoiy. 0 

The dress of the monarch was commonly the loose 
Median robe, which had been adopted from the Modes 
by the Persians. This flowed down to the feet in 
numerous folds, enveloping and concealing the entire 
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figure. 1 Trousers anti a tonic were probably worn 
beneath it. the latter of linen, the former of sill; or 
wool. As head-dress, the king wore either the mere 
diadem, which was a band or ribbon, passed once or 
ofteuer round the head, and terminating in two long 
ends which fell down behind, 2 or else a more | •re¬ 
tentions cap, which in the earlier times was a sort of 
Scythian pointed helmet, 3 and in the later a rounded 
tiara, sometimes adorned with pearls or gems. 4 His 
neck appeals to have been generally encircled with two 
or three collars or necklaces, and lie frequently wore 
ear-rings in his ears. The beard was almost always 
cultivated, and, with the hair, was worn variously, 
Generally both hah and beard were carefully curled ; 
but sometimes they depended in long straight locks. 
Mostly the beard was pointed, but occasion ally it 
was worn square. In later times a fashion arose of 
puffing out the hair at either side extravagantly, so 
as to give it the appearance of a large bushy wig. 5 

In war the monarch seems to have exchanged his 
Median robe for a short cloak, reaching half way 
down the thigh, 6 His head was protected by a helmet. 
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anti lie carried tlie national arm of offence, the bow. 
Tie usually took the field on horseback, but was some¬ 
times mounted on an elephant , 1 trained to encounter 
the shock of battle. Gold and silver were abundantly 
used in the trappings of his steed and in his anus. 
He generally took the command, and mingled freely in 
the fight, though he might sometimes shrink without 
reproach from adventuring his own person . 3 His 
guards fought about him; and he was accompanied 
by attendant 1 *, whose duty it was to assist him in 
mounting on horseback and dismounting . 3 

The status of the queen was not much below that of 
her royal consort. She wore a tiara far more elaborate 
than his, and, like him, exhibited the diadem. Her 
neck was encircled with several necklaces .* 1 As the 
title of Thcos, * God,’ was often assumed by her hus¬ 
band, so she was allowed the title of * Goddess’ (("Hm), 
or " Heavenly Goddess ’ wpavla). 

Separate apartments were of course assigned to the 
queen, and to the royal concubines in the various 
palaces. These were buildings on a magnificent scale, 
and adorned wi th the utmost richness, Philostratus, 
who wrote in Parthian times , 5 thus describes the royal 
palace at Babylon. ‘ The palace is roofed with brass, 
and a bright light flashes from it It has chambers 
for the women, mid chambers for the men, and i>ortI- 
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eoes, partly glittering with silver, partly with clotli-of- 
gold embroideries, partly wiih solid slabs of gold, let 
into the walla, like pictures. The subjects of the 
embroideries arc taken from the Greek mythology, and 
in< 1 udo representations of Andromeda, of Amy mom?, 
and of Orpheus, who is frequently repeated * . , . 
Dntis is moreover represented, destroying Nasos with 
his fleet, and Artapliemes besieging Eretvia, and Xerxes 
gaining Ids famous victories. You behold the occu¬ 
pation of Athens, and tiie battle of Thermopylae, and 
other points still more characteristic of the great 
1 ersjatt war, rivers drunk up and disappearing from 
the face ot the earth, and a bridge stretched across the 
sea, and it canal cut through Athos . . . One chamber 
for the men has a roof fashioned into a vault like the 
heaven, composed entirely of sapphires, which are the 
bluest of stones, and resemble the sky in colour. 
Goldeu iiusiges of the gods whom they worship, are 
sot up about the vault, and show like stars in the 
firmament. This is the chamtjer in which the king 
delivers Ins judgments. Four golden magic-wheels 
hang from its roof, and threaten the monarch with the 
Bivinc Nemesis, if he exalts himself above the con¬ 
dition of man. These wheels are called “ the tongues 
of the gods," and are set in their places by the iMagi 
who frequent the palace.’ 1 

The state and pomp which surrounded the monarch 
seetu scarcely to have fallen short of the Achaememan 
standard. Regarded as in some sort divine during ins 
life, and always an object of national worship after his 
death, the 1 Brother of the Sun and Moon’ 2 occupied 
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a. position far above that of the roost exalted ol his 
subjects, Tributaiy mouarchs were shocked, when, 
in times of misfortune, the 4 Great King * stooped to 
solicit thdr aid, and appeared before them in the 
character of a suppliant, shorn of his customary 
splendour, 1 Nobles coveted the dignity ot‘ 4 King’s 
Friend,’ and were content to submit to blows and 
buffets at the caprice of their royal master, before 
whom they prostrated themselves in adoration after 
each castigation. 1 The Parthian monarch dined in 
solitary grandeur, extended on his own special couch, 
and eating from his own special table, which was 
placed at a greater elevation than those of his guests, 6. 
His 4 friend 1 sat on the ground at his feet, and was fed 
like a dog by scraps from his master’s board. Guards, 
ministers, and attendants ol various kinds surrounded 
him, and were ready at the slightest sign to do his 
bidding. Throughout the country he had numerous 
* Eyes' and ‘Ears ’ *—officers who watched his interests 
and sent him word of whatever touched liis safety. 
The bed on which the monarch slept was of gold, and 
subjects were forbidden to take their repose on couches 
of this rich material. 5 No stranger could obtain 
access to him unless introduced by the proper officer ; 
and it was expected that all who asked an audience 
would be prepared with sonic present of high value.* 
For the gilts received the monarch made a suitable 
return, allowing those whom he especially favoured to 
choose the presents that they preferred/ 
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The power tuid dignity of the Parthian nobles was 
greater than that usually enjoyed by any subjects of an 
Oriental kin". Iiank in Parthia being hereditary and 
not simply official, the ‘ megiatanes ’ were no mere 
creatures of the monarch, but a class which stood 
upon its own indefeasible rights. As they had the 
privilege of electing to the throne upon a vacancy, 
and even that of deposing a duly elected monarch, 1 
the king could not but stand in wholesome awe of 
them, and feel compelled to treat them with con¬ 
siderable respect and deference. Moreover, they were 
not without a material force calculated to give powerful 
support to their constitutional privileges. Each stood 
at the head of a body of retainers accustomed to bear 
arms and to serve in the wars of the Empire. To¬ 
gether these bodies constituted the strength of the 
army; and though the royal body-guard might perhaps 
have been capable of dealing successfully with each 
group of retainers separately, yet such an esprit de 
corps was sure to animate the nobles generally, that 
they would make common cause in case one of their 
number were attacked, and would support him against 
the crown with the zeal inspired by self-interest. Tims 
the Parthian nobility were far more powerful and 
independent than any similar class under the Achae- 
menian, Sassaniun, Modem Persian, or Turkish sove¬ 
reigns, They exercised a real control over the monarch, 
and had a voice in the direction of the Empire. Like 
the great feudal vassals of tho Middle Ages, they from 
time to time quarrelled with their liege lord, and dis¬ 
turbed the tranquillity of the kingdom by prolonged 
and dangerous civil wars; but these contentions served 
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to keep alive a vigour, a life, and a spirit of sturdy 
independence very unusual in the East, and gave a 
stubborn strength "to the Parthian monarchy, in which 
Oriental governments have tor tlie most part been 
wanting. 

Tliere were probably several grades of rank among 
the nobles. The highest dignity in the kingdom, nett 
to the Crown, was that of Surena, or ‘ Pield-Marslud: 
and this position was hereditary in a particular family, 1 * 3 
which can have stood but a little below the royal 
house in wealth and consequence. The head of this 
noble house is stilted to have at one time brought into 
the field us many as ID,000 retainers and slaves, of 
whom a thousand were heavy-armed.* It was his 
right to place the diadem on the king’s brow at his 
coronation. The other nobles lived for the most part 
on their domains, but took the field at the head of 
their retainers in case of war, and in peace sometimes 
served the offices of satrap, vizier, or royal councillor. 
The wealth of the class was great; s its members were 
inclined to be turbulent, and, like the barona of the 
European kingdoms, acted us a constant check and 
counterpoise to the royal dignity. 

Next to war, the favourite employment of the king 
and of the nobles was hunting. 4 The lion continued in 
the mid state an occupant of the Mesopotamian river- 
banks and marshes; s and in oilier parts of the empire 
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bears, leopards, and. even tigers abounded. 1 Thus the 
higher kinds of sport were readily obtainable. The 
ordinary practice* however, of the monarch and ins 
courtiers seems to have fallen short of the true sports¬ 
man’s ideal. Instead of seeking the more dangerous 
lands of wild beasts in their native haunts, and en¬ 
gaging with them under the conditions designed by 
nature* the Parthhuus were generally content with a 
poorer and tamer method. They kept lions, leopards, 
and bears in enclosed parks, or * paradises,’ and found 
pleasure in the pursuit and slaughter of these de¬ 
naturalised and half-domesticated animals.' The em¬ 
ployment may still, even under these circumstances, 
have contained an clement of danger which rendered 
it exciting; but it was a poor substitute for (he true 
sport which the * mighty Hunter before the Lord ’ a 
had first practised in these regions. 

The ordinary dress of the Parthian noble was a 
long loose robe reaching to the feet, 4 under which lie 
wore a vest and trousers. 5 Bright and varied colours 
were affected, and sometimes dressy were interwoven 
or embroidered with gold.® In seasons of festivity 
garlands of fresh flowers were worn upon the head. 7 
A long knife or dagger was carried at all times, 1 * 
which might be used either as an implement or as a 
weapon. 
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Ih the earlier period of the empire the Parthian was 
noted as a spare liver; 1 * but, as time went on* he aped 
the vices of more civilised peoples, and became an in¬ 
discriminate eater" and a hard drinker. 3 4 * * Game formed 
a main portion of Jus diet ;* but he occasionally indulged 
hi polk, and probably in other sorts of butcher^ meat, 
lie ate leavened bread with Ins meat* and various kinds 
of \ egetab]es. ft The bread, which was particularly light 
and porous, seems to have been imported sometimes by 
the Homans, \\ ho knew it as pariis tiquaticus or pttnis 
I d) tint us. Bates were also consumed largely by the 
Parthians, 8 and in some parts of the country grew to 
an extraordinary size, A kind of wine was made from 
them i and this seems to have been the in toxica ting 
drink in which the nation generally indulged too 
freely^ I hat made irom the dates of Babylon was the 
most highly esteemed, and was reserved for the use of 
the king and the higher order of satraps. 10 

01 the Parthian feasts, music was commonly an ac¬ 
companiment. The Jlutc, the pipe, the drum* and the 
instrument called mmbuca, appear to have been known 
to them, and they understood how to combine these 
instruments iu concerted harmony. They am said to 
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have closed their feasts witli dancing—an amusement 
of which they were inordinately fond 1 —but this was 
probably the case only with the lower class of people. 
Dancing in the East, if not associated with religion, is 
viewed as degrading, and, except ns a religious exer¬ 
cise, is not indulged in by respectable persons. 

The separation of the sexes was very decided in 
Partlua. The women took their meals, and passed the 
greater portion of their life, apart from the men.' 
Veils were commonly worn, as in modem Mohammedan 
countries; and it was regarded as essential to female 
delicacy that women, whether married or single, should 
converse freely with no males but either their near 
relations or eunuchs. Adultery was punished with 
great severity; 3 but divorce was not difficult, and 
women of rank released themselves from the nuptial 
bond on light grounds of complaint, without much 
trouble. 4 Polygamy was the established law; and 
every Parthian was entitled, besides his chief wife, to 
maintain as many concubines as he thought desirable. 6 
Some of the nobles supported an excessive number 
but the expenses of the seraglio prevented the gene¬ 
rality from taking much advantage of the indulgence 
which the law permitted. 

The degree of refinement and civilisation which the 
Parthians reached is difficult to determine with accu¬ 
racy. In mimetic art their remains certainly do not 
shotv much taste or sense of beauty.' 1 here is some 
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groimd to believe that their architecture had merit; 
but the existing monuments can scarcely be taken as 
representations of pure Parthian work, and may have 
owed their excellence fin some measure, at any rate) 
to foreign influence. Still, the following particulars, for 
which there is good evidence, seem to imply that the 
nation had risen in reality far above that 4 barbarism ? 
which it was the fashion of the Greek and Roman 
writers to ascribe to it In the first place, the Parthian* 
had a considerable knowledge of foreign languages, 
Plutarch tells us that Orodes, the opponent of Crassiis, 
was acquainted with the Greek language and litera¬ 
ture, and could enjoy the representation of a play of 
Euripides. 1 The general possession of such knowledge, 
at anj rate by the kings and the upper classes, seems 
to be implied by the use of the Greek letters and 
language in the legends upon coins and in inscription?. 
Other languages were also to some extent cultivated. 
The later kings almost invariably placed a Semitic 
legend upon their coin? ; and there is one instance of a 
Parthian prince adopting an Arlan legend of the type 
known a> Uactrian." Josephus, moreover, regarded 
the Paithians as familiar with Hebrew, or Syro- 
Ghaldaic, and wrote his history of the Jewish War in 
In? own native tongue, before he put out his Greek 
version, for the benefit especially of the Parthian?, 
among whom he declares that he had many readers.^ 
Though the Parthian s had, so far as we, can tell, no 
native literature, yet writing was familiar to them, and 
■was \v itlcly used, in matters of business* Not only were 
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negotiations carried on with foreign powers by means 
of despatches, 1 but the affairs of the empire generally 
were conducted by writing. A custom-house system 
was established along the frontier, and all commodities 
liable to duty that entered the country were registered 
iu a book- at the time of entry by the custom-house 
officer. In the great cities where the Court passed a 
portion of the year, account was kept of the arrival of 
strangers, whose names and descriptions were placed 
upon record by the keepers of the gates.” The orders 
of the Crown were signified in writing to the satraps j, 4 
and they doubtless corresponded with the Court in the 
same way. In the earlier times the writing material 
commonly used was linen ; but shortly before the time 
of Pliny, the Partbians began to make paper from the 
papyrus, which grew in tlie neighbourhood of Babylon, 
though they still employed in preference the old 
material . c 

There was a considerable trade between Partliia and 
Home, carried on by means of a class of merchants. 6 
Partliia imported from Rome various metals, and 
numerous manufactured articles of a high class. Her 
principal exports were textile fabrics and spices" The 
textile fabrics seem to have been produced chiefly in 
Babylonia, and to have consisted of silks, carpets, and 
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coverlets, 1 The silks were largely used, by the Roman 
ladies* 3 The coverlets, which were patterned with 
various colours, fetched enormous prices, and were 
regarded as fit adornments of the Imperial palace. 3 
Among the spices exported, the most celebrated were 
bdellium, and the juncus odoratiw or odoriferous 
bulrush* 4 

The Parthiaus had many liberal usages which imply 
a fairly advanced civilisation. Their tolerance of 
varieties in religion has been already mentioned. 6 
Even ill political matters they seem to have been free 
from the narrowness which generally characterises 
barbarous nations. They behaved well to prisoners, 6 
admitted foreigners freely to offices of high trust, 7 gave 
an asylum to refugees, and treated them with respect 
and kindness* were scrupulous observers of their pledged 
word,® and eminently faithful to their treaty obliga¬ 
tions. 11 On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
they had some customs which indicate a tinge of bar¬ 
barism. They used torture for the extraction of 


m l Compare Plin. JLX r Tin, 48; 
iL 23 1 mud Athgit, T r p, 

197. Strabo's statement that Bor- 

«ppB was lit his day t great staple 
ot ibt? linen trade 1 (Atmttp<ot' 
svL i, 5 7J U abo an indication that 
ntanuftaLur** flourished under iha 
Fartin'mae. 

■ Plin. Jl.X, xu 23, The use of 
lilk in Peurthia is noted as carl? m 
fi|> when the flap* attached to 
their iitandnrdsare Faid to havu Wn 
matle of it (Floma, ut li), 

3 Plin. J/.A; T m. 48 . 

* Ibid, xiL I> ■ xxL 13 > 

* Supra, p. 400, 

* Euteb. Cm. i. 40 , § 18 T 

ad On. 

7 Note, as Instances, the employ- 
meui of Labiemu in high command 


(supra,, p, 137) and the ^trupifil 
dignity of the Jew^ A-sinai rind 
Anilu (Joseph, Ant. JmL avIER 
Si 4-7). 

H Dm Cuss. slviil. 24 ; Joseph. 

Jud . viL 7 + 5 2. 

3 Joseph. Ant* Jud. xviii. 0 , $ tf. 

TH 1 Ct^buV I 1 -it" 

iium" Cuffttotg 

“ Tha oppneUe statement of Jus- 
trn ( Fidw dactis premiaj^que nulla 
™* Q«atetiu* expodiE/ xL 3. ad 
Ilcl.)^ and the sneer of Horace 
C p «*his mcadador/J^ I. IL 3! 2) 
arc contradicted bv the whole tenor 
of Parthian, hLstorr+ and must, be 
couddsnd as merely parallel to the 
chums of * Pimie perfidy/ alleged 
by Livy Bird others. 
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answers from reluct ant persons , 1 employed the scourge 
to punish trifling offences,- and, ill certain cases, con¬ 
descended to mutilate the Ixxlies of their dead ene¬ 
mies. 3 Their addiction to intemperance is also a 
barbaric trait. The}’ were, no doubt, on the whole, 
less civilised than either the Greeks or Romans; but 
the difference does not seem to have been so great as 
represented by the classical writers. 

Speaking broadly, the position that they occupied 
was somewhat similar to that which the Turks hold in 
the system of modern Europe. They had a military 
strength which caused them to be feared and respected, 
a vigour of administration 4 which was felt to imply 
many sterling qualities. A certain coarseness and 
rudeness attached to them which they found it impos¬ 
sible to shake off; and this drawback was exaggerated 
by their rivals into an indication of irreclaimable bar¬ 
barity. Except ia respect of their military prowess, it 
may be doubtful if justice is done them by any classical 
writer. They were not merely the sole rival which 
dared to stand up against Rome in the interval between 
B.c. 05 and A.D. 226, but they were a rival falling In 
many respects very little below the great power whose 
glories have thrown them so much into the shade. 
They maintained from first to last a freedom unknown 
to later Home ; they excelled the Romans in toleration 
and in liberal treatment of foreigners, they equalled 
them in manufactures and in material prosperity, and 
they fell but little short of them in the extent and 


1 rhilflstr. Vii. Jp. Ttfmir L - U 
Pewid. ftp. Athiin. iMi/m. it, 13; 
p* 132, K 

a Phit. Crass, § 31. 


Compare llii> rvBiartE of Strabo \ 5 SL 


— irinct & ■> fttag nvTwr rrti ni 

i9r) rtf fx^rn Tw fttipftilfHti' 

jfrt-s TO 2^TE , i , 'ijaj 'j, Tf X.I >j s- r p.ivTv i rif 
Spif XL 
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productiveness of their dominions. They were the se¬ 
cond power in the world For nearly three centuries, and 
formed a counterpoise to lfomc which greatly checked 
Roman decline, and, by fortring tlie Empire to exert 
itself, prevented stagnation and corruption. 

It must, however, be confessed, that the tendency of 
the Par Lilians was to degenerate. Although the final 
blow was struck in an unexpected quarter, mid perhaps 
surprised the victors as much us the vanquished, still it 
is apparent that for a considerable space before the 
revolt of Artaxerxes the Parthian Empire had shown 
signs of failing strength, and had tended rapidly towards 
decay and ruin. Tlih constant quarrels among the 
Arsacidsc and the incipient disintegration of the Empire 
have been noticed. 1 It may be added here that a 
growing barbarism, a decline iu art mid letters is ob¬ 
servable in the Parthian remains, such its have usually 
been found to accompany the decrepitude of a nation. 
The coinage lias from first to last a somewhat rude 
character, which indicates that it is native, and not the 
production of Greek artists, 2 But on the earlier coins 
the type, though not indicative of high art, is respect¬ 
able, and the legends are, with few exceptions,* per¬ 
fectly correct and classical. Barbarism first creeps in 


1 See above, pp. rift). 

3 Echhel thought that the entire 
HJliefl df tatndncliroS trs Greet 
and noi Parthian, being the issue 
of the fiemi-iudeiH'ndtnt Greek 
towus in the ParlniiLn dominion* 
fitarfr. aY am^ T Vf. vol. Hi, pp. 54W, 
■ ry *0). M. Lt?n umiant, in hi* work 
■■ni the early Parthian cmot, went 
further, and maintained (p. 3) that 
nil the good eohu were of Greek 
warknmc&lup, Mid only the bore 


baruui ones native* But the best 
anchor!tit'* neem now convinced 
that < excepting ;l ftw tstrEdrachma 
of MkbridnLes L { p. 4SJ) the 
coins nro nil, in the sLiicteat sense. 
Parthian. 

3 E-g, j 4I1I*A1NDYY iLpponre for 
Elll^ANOYi: on ft coin n&ctibed to 
Mithridatea L (Und*ay t p. 16C) 3 
ha KOI 1 v for mkopor un coins of 
Orodes I. (ib. p. 170), 
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about the itdgn of Goturzes, 1 a.h. 42-51. It increases 
as time goes on, until, from about a.T>, 133, the Greek 
legend upon the coins becomes indistinct and finally 
u ti intelligible, the letters being strewn about the surface 
of the coin, like dead soldiers over a Reid of battle. Ii 
is clear that the later directors of the mint were com¬ 
pletely ignorant of Greek, and merely attempted to 
reproduce on the coin some semblance of a language 
windi neither they nor their countrymen understood. 
Such a condit ion of a coinage is almost without parallel, 
and indicates a want of truth and honesty in the conduct 
of affairs which implies deep-seated corruption. Tim 
Partliians must have lost the knowledge of Greek about 
a.d. 130. yet still a pretence of using the language was 
kept up. On the tetmdraehms — comparatively raia- 
coins—no important mistake was committed; but on 
the more usual drachm, from the time of Gotamw, the 
most absurd errors were introduced, and thenceforth 
perpetuated.- The old inscription was, in a certain 
sense, imitated, but every word of it ceased to l>e 
legible: the old figures disappeared in an indistinct 
haze, and — if we except the head and name of the king 
{written now in a Semitic character)—the whole embla¬ 
zonment of the coin became unmeaning. A degeneracy 
less marked, but still sufficiently clear to the nuinis- 


1 The fdnaijujf legend of Goterae^ 
which should hnto run (as is Ku.p- 
iHJsed) HrfEPZHE II^FAm 
BAiiAF.iiN APEAKHE TJ0X KE- 
KAHtfBNOS aPTaBaNGV append 
under the fg-nu of nWKPZUS 

BA via (-; . . JUiliEON ATZ\KOY 
TOE KGKAAYAENOE aPJ AHANOY 
(LintUay* p. 163 )* 
a Among tlieso, one of the mast 
remarkable U ihc corruption of the 


family title A peak or (Alices) 
into a form which it§ either actually 
or Tipuj-ly APIA NOT, a geographical 
or ethnic fl&pellfitive. Other emm 
mcrclT oribogmphie* are the #ub- 
etitution of x for K in AIKAIOY, 
which, from the time of Ffaraalcj 
IV rp U almost uniformly written 
AtXAim r f of X for K in 'MAKAAH- 
NOe\ which is often written 
4 *Jj 1 BAAHAOi’, and the like. 
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matie critic, is observable in ttie heads of the kings, 
which, in the earlier times, if :t little coarse, are strikin 
and characteristic: while in the later they sink to 
conventional type, rudely and poorly rendered, and so 
uniform that the power of distinguishing one sovereign 
from another rests no longer upon feature, but upon 
mere differences in the arrangement of hair, or beard, 
or head-dress. 


bl C5 
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Mdnohuus, 208; attacked by 
Tigranes IL, 271; attacked by 
Tmjan* 310; made a Roman pro¬ 
vince, 314; relinquished bj r Ha¬ 
drian, 3lG P people of P assist re¬ 
voked iMeaopotuuins against 
JtNQie + 333; ovcrnm by Sem'tus, 
337; recovered bv Yokspsee IV,, 
338; reconquered by the Bomins, 
JJ40; traversed hy Canvealltis on 
Ids retreat, 3£6 

Adkbemcus, a title spumed bySevo- 
rus, 337 n* 

Adriatic Sea, 282-3 

r F 


ANT 

Adtili?, inscription of, 47 n + 

, Aff^hnnLstftn,.included in the empire 
of Alexander, 60; partially Hd- 
lynkcdp ib.; conquered bv the 
rifietriQji.s G2 h 116; invaded bv 
Scythe, 118, 124 
Afraums 1-bl 

Agathocles, 70 m. 

Ahrrmtn, 398 
Ak-Sn, H., 115 
A Irtbjind ft, 180 

Akni p r heir geagraphiea) position^ 
3^1m - meaning of their name h ib r ; 
invadt: Media, 25)1 j enter Arme- 
nia.202; attack Home and Pnrthm h 
320; penet with them pnreWH 
by tbo I’&rtkians, 32) 

Alarodii^ 120 (we Urania) 

Aktagh, M. + 1, 0 
Albanian*, 232, 300 
Albinos (am* Clodiuj) 

Alchauddnkis. 151-2 

Alexander DjlIjl-, 81 

Alexiuider the Great, empire of, 20; 

* muxftm * 1 of, ib. ; system of, £0; 
colonies founded by, J5, BS; mb- 
miariom of Armenia to F 120; Ms 
expedition spnm&t the Getm, 117; 
Fartkiau kings considered them¬ 
selves his r^resentativea, 220 
Alexander, sun nf Pomp 7,200-7 
Alexander, a prophet, 324 
Alexandria, 205, 288 
Amanus, IkL, 105, 180,100 
Axunrinap^ 21, 23 
AmVnhk*, 71 #j. 

vVnebialu.H, king of Ilenioeki, 30G 
Andiuot^ 43 
Anilni, a4L-L!I-l 
Annnp, mvaning of, 23 
Anthamusia, ;J07 
Antbenutrios, 152 tK 
Antialeidns, 71 n. 
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AST 

Antigen us (Maced.) 31. 32, ^ 
Antigomu of dinkey 188-101 
AEUtmaekus, TO w, 

Attdochp Of-adlted by potion for 
the capital of this Solon-rid king¬ 
dom. 35 ? lahen by Ptolcroj Emir- 
petes, 47 ? defended newest the 
Parthicil]^ by Cftailtt. 17D, 180; 
submits to the Forth Una, 187; 
recovered by Rmiie r 100; made 
hia 3iead-qiiarh:re by Trajan, 802 ; 
who winters there after his first. 
Parthian campaign* 30®; great 
earthquake at, 308: Yerus fttj 

330- Cam call ns at T 351 
Antioch ii.Hl a Cynic philosopher, 351 a, 
Antiocho* I. of Conimofien^ friendly 
to (be Parthian prince Pijcomi, 
101 it.: his daughter married to 
Grade®, 105 w,; murder of Ms 
grandsono, by Phj**ras IY., 105 } 
IBS u. 

Anfmdhiu II. of ComxniffiSii^ 
ordered, by Rowe to assist Corbulo, 
i . required by Corbulo to in¬ 
vade Armenia, : given a por¬ 
tion of Armenia, 270' 

Antioch it* Lof Spin, 37 
Antinchui II., of Syria, '\< f 4l 
— lii&iiuc, 48,52 

Anti or It ii - the Gnat* of Syria, hfo 
ttst with ArheeiiF, 54; Ms" dnmjn- 
iom nttaeked by ArtabaiiLLB L f ib. ; 
hh great Parthian expediting 35- 
5? : ho consent* to peace, 57 ; lib 
at (nek on Bactrin, 5®j Ms peace 
with Euthydemiu, i b. ip. ; he quite 
the East, dy ; Ms detent by Rome 
at Munwt, 120 : Amumiaigroltg 
from him, ib. 

Antiochu* Epiphany of Syria, suc¬ 
ceed^ SeJeucin IV., 71 ;Ms war 
with Ptolemy V. h ib.; Mg Jewish 
war, 72 : bo‘subjugates Armenia, 
130 

Antiochus V. (Eupitor), 73 
Antioch us 5idete% of Syrir*. becomes 
king on the capture of Demetrius 
Xicater by the l'lirthifllift, 07; hti 

war with" Tryphun, ib. ; his war 
with the Jew*, 08; hb great 
Parthian expedition, 08-104 ; by 
death,. 105 

Antoninus Pius, lye-znues emperor, 


Attl 

321; i c flw to ™tora the golden 
throne, 322 z deter# Yocums Ilf. 
from war by a letter* 323; dies* 
324 

Antony, Mark, hi* triumvirate, 1£3; 
bii passion for Cleopatra, 187 - f lib 
exactions, ib.; Ins Ilautt'njmt, 
Ventidiiu, defeats the Parthian-, 
ISO: Antony jealous* 100; hia 
Parthian expedition, 200-201 ; its 
complete fjLtlur&j 20-7: hia altiano 1 ! 
with Artaenadej of l£bdi% and 
aseond bvnaion of Aimenia, 208^ 
hia third invasion of Armenia, 
207 i h li quits the Es-^t for his 
linfd contest with Octavian, ih, 
Apannea, 180, 187 103 
Apamtia, 152 m, 

Apami h 17 t 118 

Apnvaivtica, 53 w, 

Apavortone, 53 v. 

Apnetreua, 22 

Arabs, ]0.i: Scenite, 158, 238 n. 
ArachmdA, 3^, 70 
Arachoftinn-s 71 
Arakisa, 128 i*. 
jVrarnt, M r;l 128 

AroAtss It., sepnrated Arn^nta from 
Media Atropat^iul, 203; cros-^.ti. 
by Antony m id:! retreat, 204: 
again Crossed by Antony, 207 
AtIwIel, the Parthliinrt at, 28; the 
Armenians after, 12H ; perhaps the 
KCetse of cofdlkt belwtcn Gotaricy- 
and Maherdatni, 258 pp. : royal 
tombs a% destroyed by CarocalLo.?, 
35ti 

Arboliti-?, 140 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 27l> 
Architecture of the Parthlenfl, 371- 
384 

Ardaahefl, 130 

Aiyhutis, king of AruieniA, 128 n. 
Ana, adjoined Parthia Proper nn tb- 
onH^ 11 i iniited with farihhi in 
the inscriptions of Dnritis Ilyslos- 
ptSj 15 ; f i rtned ft part of the same? 
satrapy, 27 : included in the em¬ 
pire of Seieucnsj 33 - a pwrince of 
the Partis Ean empire from the tl me 
of AlitkridatcS I., 7D 
Arinua, 117 

Aritma, compnsed in the niieentii 
Ritiftpy of RariuSj 13 ; their ethnic 
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diameter, SI; mention of them 
in the * ZaudArnta/ 22; attacked 
by the Scythians, 117 
ArioburzimBs, driven out of Cappa- 
doc Li by MiLbridateif of Poufu s, 
134 ; jB-eatabUdtcd by Sulla,, ib.; 
a s puppet-king/ 142; Hseeifes 
Gord yeuu from Pomptjy, 1 I j ; re¬ 
main ^ fitltla fu.1 to Rome, 17& 
Aristobu l llh, son of Herod, Mpg of 
Ckuleb, 207 N-j 270 
Aiistcmicua, 132 
Aiiue, H., 12 ( C© 

Armenia, early lit story of, 12fl-12D; 
comprised m the empire of Se- 
leucus, 32; rich in borses, 3ft; re- 
volts from Antioch us ibe Great, 
129; reduced by Anliochus Epi¬ 
phany 72; again revolts and 6u“ 
comus independent* 130; attacked 
by Alith-ridales IJ I? 131 : brings 
Koinu into connection witli Par* 
thia, 134 : becomes powerful under 
Tlgrcuies L* 140? takes territory 
from FutbiiOp ib. = threatens Sana- 
trffiCw, Ml ; attacked by Phmates 
III- r 14ft; peace mftdej 147: at¬ 
tacked by Mithrid&te* Hi, lose* 
territory/ ib.; in oUinncR with 
Crnssu/, 151* 155; attacked by 
Orod 158: peace madi\ 174; 
becOmea dependent on IWtbia, 
170; en tera into hIIluhco ffi ill Ali- 
lotiy, 108 1 becomes tbo bfl.4s of 
Antony's operation* against Pnr- 
tbia, 201 : dceerii him in bis dllli* 
culriea, 203; but skelters In* army 
on its return, 204 ; severely pun¬ 
ished by Antony, 205; forms alli¬ 
ance; with Faxtbio, 207 ? fulls 
again under Roman influence* 
212; takes o fTence at its treatment 

S r Kme, end become* ft subject 
It of Parthia, 21ft; again >ub- 
mita to Home, 219; takes jus king 
the Parthian refugee, Voiumca* 
224; espeU him* ib. ; claimed by 
Arlabiuim IIL for bis sm t Grades* 
ib.; iettfcd ns a IfcinaEi depend¬ 
ency by Germ aniens, --0; sud¬ 
denly occupied by ArtflWu^ 228: 
occupied by Fhnn^maneSoflk'ria 
and placed under bin brother* 
Mithridates, 2ft2; clEumed by 


A ns 


Void an eg T. r S52 ; traveled by tbo 

annv of Meherdate^, 257 ; seized 
by Vol^gnsca I r , ami given to hi* 
brother, Tiridatos, 254 ; recovered 
by RbadmnlziiiB, ibc son of Pha- 
rasmaao^ lb.: again placed under 
TiridnU? by VoiagoFes. 2f?G : re¬ 
covered to Home by Corbuln, 270; 
invaded once more by Volugjtsojs 
273; cvactcAted by bulb tbt* 
Ilouieuis and the P-urlbinuK, ib.; 
iroccopied by CtBMmuu* Pft?tu* p 

275 ; again recovered bv Vnlugases* 

277 ; finally placed undVrTiridates, 
ivitb llic conacnt of Home t 281- 
284; inyadod by tie Alum, 292; 
given by Paconia to hia boeij, 

EbircsEj disputed between Tm- 
tan and Cboshjy^ 301—!if>4; taken 
by Triijan 1 and mudo a iLomun 
provinco, 300; rcUntfuishcil by 
Hadrian, 315; placed under Par- 
tbamajpnte.g* ili r ; solicited by 
Niger, 33ft; submits to Scverus, 
‘Iftil; receive a king from Arta- 
banic^ IV. h i]Q7 ; oppuscs Arta- 
x^ea after A rE rLhasm/ death* ib.; 
dt'leuLs hi i ll, but La in turr? forced 
to t’ubuL] t, ib. 

Armenia 31ugnn p 125, 1213 
Armenia Minor, conquered by Mith- 
iidfltL^ of Pontui, 183; pa™a 
under Ti grades of Atouhiji 
N lngna, MO; itecomea a Iiomitii 
dependency* 228; aliped to 
ArisEobulus, sun of Herod of 
Chalets, 25 7 n .; eul urged, 270 
Arms of Pa rib tans, 101 
Arrian* governor of Capp^lncla* $21 
Ar^nceSp n nniiio assumed by ail the 
Parthian kiog^p 43 
ArI-. of Part bin* dtfturen t ao 
Count* of bi* origin, 42 H 4ft; date 
of bi* revolt, 44: bis reign short 
and troubled, 4ft : big death* ib, 
Amces (Arshsf) of Armenia* ISO 
Aimccs, eon of Artnbrmus LLL, 224 
??,; made king of Armen!*,, 228; 
murdered by h is atleudauLq 232 ; 
hud ptcbablv seme other name, 

22 8 tt. 

ArsamOsatft, 2.5 

Arsaniae,, K r , 275 
Arebita, 128 if. 
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ART 

An r (rniftmentfil, of thfl Parthian?, 
388-^97 

Artabanmi 1> ascends tin? Parthian 
timing, "A : invades Mcdm, ih.; 
drii'PEi buck by Aulluckus the 
(iii'iitj 5Ti ; attacked in km own 
Country * 59 ; defends hiiiLN.4f gal¬ 
lantly. 67; moke# peace,, ih ,; suc- 
cectfed by PriUpiHiu#* 5ft 

Artahanu* 1 II., mn of Prinpatius, 
ascends Ike tEironOp 111 ^ danger* 
to which lie was exposed, 112- 
121 : he altaekri the Tochan, 121 ^ 
falla in kettle, 122 

Artnhwms HL grow up among the 
Dubai, 223 i become# ldng of 
Media A tropes i-mo, ib- j elected 
kiriLT Lrf Part !da. ih.; Ids embassy 
to Tibi'rius. 22-1 ; Mb negotiation# 
with fb tiii luiii'll h 3 227: coin of, 
fi®0; he eeira* Armenia, and 
mokes lii- ^*14 Arsssccs, king. ih. ; 
hia cruelties, 22f>: conspiracy 
Against him, 28l 1 ; h Eh war with 
I'fojii-a^iuasu!* of Iberia, 231-2 AY; 
his tii>t i xpuMou frotiL hi* king¬ 
dom 3 234: Ms return and triumph 
ewer Tiridotes, 237: his iutuniew 
wit]I Vitelline, --'58 : hi? pence with 
llimis ' 1 239; bis dealings with 

Anns! and Aniliu, 241 1 his 
S'j-ln *ellE expulsion fmm his king¬ 
dom, 240; Eli- hscnnd restoration, 
247 ; hi# death , 248 

ArUb&nus, ami of Artabunua IIL, 
240 

Artftbnnus, supposed reign of r 285; 
perhaps held the sovereignty of 
the Eastern prnvmceF, 2b9; men- 
tinned by ■•ruaas king of Par- 
thizL I in Yo. 79) p 25X5 ?r. 

ArNLhzLELiis E\\ p ecu of Volngaftee IV., 
contends with his 'brother Voln- 
geses V, for the Parthian throne, 
348 : acknowledged by Pome e* 
soli! king, 349; receive* sm embassy 
from CfinsiCftlliifl, 3ol; replies to it 
negatively, Sj 3; receives another, 
and accept# the overtures, ih.; 
trwcherourdy attacked by Corneal- 
lit-, 354 ; attacks the Pomans in 
ret urn, 357 : refuse* this oilers of 
AI-i r-ri n Us : ! 158 l attacks Is Lm near Xi- 
idbifi r ib. $ grdns a great battle, 300; 


ATE 

makes pvtw *' il lenm honourable 
to Parth ia, ib. ; neglects to suppress 
the revolt of Ariaiem«i r fSEJtl; at- 
tacit? him after he boa grown 
powerful, hot is defeated and 
slain, 307 ; usiublishes hEs brother 
during Eds Jifotinm ca king of Ar¬ 
menia, ib.j leaves san% ih. 

Arlan c» p 140 

^irtfivasdfj I., of Anneum* foil of 
Tigninea the Great, 151; Dilhrs 
hi-3 aid to CitLisus, lf>4 in; u!- 
tndfed by (4rode#, 1 oS ; cEiuki- 
pcnce, 174; hm knowledge of 
Greek. 170: makes uIIehill-u with 

Antony, ] 9s ; aids hitn t S00 *, de- 

i-i'rtB him. 202 i seized by Antony p 
200; cnrrivd into Kgjpf, 207 
Artayaaiics If., of Anih-nu, 212 
ArtaTatdes of Media, 205, 200 
Artflva^les, a<-knnw]edged il? king by 
Ihe Partbifliis after the death of 
Artobimxia IV^ :Jt)7: coin of, ib. u r 
Artosnla, 144 ; \ lilted by Ctormaoi- 
eus r 22'"; driivatt-Et o? the word. 
220 w._: taken by Yu legates i., 20-1: 
Tindati^ made Mug ot t 2dO: n 1 - 
tsken hv llomuns, 270 j ctestroTcd, 
273 

Artaienes, nun nf Sa?san p SiO: re- 
005; uatabli^hcs Eii^ inde¬ 
pendence, S.jiYrJ ; cniiqucFSi Conns- 
ni l,, ib.; * f-iablislu^ lim Xtw 

Peifiitj Empire. 

Arlasios I. t 72 y 120 

Artaxiab 1L, 20tk-208 : death pr t 31* 

Artoia$ III. ( N'r ?j±m 7) 

Artemita, 233 

Aria Minor t 32 t 283 

AFtani nr Asii. II.> 

Aninai., 241, 242 
A stij.r-n loan priuce-, 184 
Asp^incit, 4-S 
Afpionna. 73 
ARHyria, ■’2 P 4 7, 79 
Afavrinns, 20: war with Amieuian?, 
1 & 6 , 12 " 

Aeiorabjid, ihi 
Atflk, 7. 8 

Atugetifi, temple of, 104 ?r. 
AtropatOtMsp king of. at v-tir with 
Aaliocli LiuTheua, 2 hS : king of, sub¬ 
mits to PigTHJifs, MO; country of. 
sometimes under Panina* 87; 
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subject to Fkriatot IV. p 201 
attacked hy A atony t 201: its 
capital, Fraaspa, 202; 

sege raised, S>3; whale country 
evacuated, 204; e n :-jr_- into riSLi- 
imi*i-j with Rome, 2tMJ [ isiv imIce! by 
Plimnted. IV., mi d forced once- more 
to submit tu Parthia, 207; con¬ 
signed by Veilsgases I. to hU 
brother, Fjocmis (?), 2G2 n .; in¬ 
vaded by the ALuu p 2£>l; again 
attacked by them, 820 
Atropatea, 

Attains JTL. K!2, 142 
Attain* 118 

Att^ditu tVn^ititm^ 025 
A uga-? t o% pine Fie rod mi the Jew¬ 
ish throne, 101 ; bis dealing vrhh 
PbrtHiteS IA% 209 m t hi* didhielsruL- 
tiun to extend the dommiana of 
310; he scuds Tib&nus to 

atmogo the 212} hi.* ittibif- 

feres by arm4 in Armenia, kb.; 

betLild CUlue to thu Iiist, 214; ne¬ 
gotiates T.\itb Phrastace^, 218) 
aUowi Vmhs to return to l J ar- 
lVui sham Koine, 222; succeeded 
by Tiberiua, 225; hie example fol¬ 
lowed by Qbkuditts, 250 
Aurelius, succeeds Antoninus 
I'iiiKt M24 ; send* Verna to the 
EjLstJtito ; makes Avidius C-flAaiu- 
gauondifciiiuo, 327: assumes title of 
Aludicu^ 328 : tbeitend by civil 
war, A3l y crushes the rebellion, 
iU; ditH, and U succeeded by 
Commodus. 332 

Ayidiiifl CftsasuSj 170, I7ft r 025; his 
Parthian expedition, -i27 ? 528 ; Mb 
revolt from m* A urelius, 331 
Axidares (see Evedtres) 

Atof) Sea of, 201 
A zulUS* 08 


B ABYLON* govemment »-f, as- 
pjgaod to Seltjaeusp 01j fax-w* 
tiuder Antiguatl*) ib. ; recovered 
by Saloucfl*, 02) Ht Jiret mad a his 
capital, 34 ; Soleuei* n referred to 
it* ib.: tabeu by Ptolemy Buer- 
getes, 47 - T ivlinquuhcd, ib.; *ub- 
mitft to Mitittidatns L of Partbuif 
77 ; taken by Antioehu.fi Sidetea, 


CJBS 

100; recovered by Phmatcs IK, 
1.05; entrusted by him to Ilimartt*, 
l&i j supports Mithridoica IU. 
OgSmit Orudea, 140; Jewish eh> 
inuut in its popuktiou, 244: the 
JuWi there set upon, 244; they 
quit the city, ib.; city taken by 
TnrjaUj 811; by Scvcrus, 3*10 
Babylonia, A3, Tftl 856 
Babylonian.*, submit to Mlthridatas 
I.] 77 ; ill- u - -d by 11 l m en.is, 112, 
r 'tarassed hy Anihd r 248; ad- 
veroe to the Jews of Babylon, 214; 
ittasBiucre gTP.nl numbem of theca, ib, 

Bac***, 21, 78 

Baccku af Eu ri pidcH, acted ln-fore 
OraiU'.-! I. tint! A rLivaries, 17& 
Bactria, 10, 15, -S3 c conquered by 
fyn ]->20: revolt of, 40; ftltackcil 
by Antioch 13d the Great, 58; mi- 
vanco of, 69-63; chumcter of, 80; 
conquered by Parthiaas, 78; re¬ 
volt of, 82; attacked bv Scythe, 
114: provinces of, taken from 
Scytbs by Partilia, 124 ; occupied 
by Vnnhmcs, 2A1 
Barlrianf, 22, 82 
fSaghdJaj, 258 n. 

Ba^histan, M. p 
Batkh, 

Bardone* (*w Vjmlanca) 

king of li4itra p help* 

Niger* AIo 

Ua^flcu. 1 ' bmgimjfe, 28 

Has-rdk^p Parthian, 888-890 

BasSus, im 

Bfttiicc, 807 

BehUtuii,. 55 

Bello Ha, temple of p 321 

Belik. IA, 152, 10i\ 104 t 327 

Belik, battle of the* 143-4—7 

liibulu.-i, 180 

I'Vihit- U i] ri, kin^- of Armenia, 127 
Jhr, pofuiioj] of, 152, 155 H-. 

Bmeaning of p 87 
Bithvnis, :Xf p A8.' 104 
JJotor, M-, :i2 

Bosporus, kingdom of (.we Chtrso- 

m^us ratsrka) 

Bumioo, 01 


Ti I .SAlt, JL1LIUB, -. lid- a body 
of Gauls to a&sht Cmssttfl in 
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Ms PartliiMi expedition, Ii54 ; Iris 
rivalry with Fompej denude ibe 
eastern proviim of troops* 178 } 
hi- defeat of Pnnpeyat l a WsAli^ 
183 : quit* tii m J'jLvtj IH4 : about 
to engage In a Parthian war, wk ; D 
h - 1-- s-nia^nated, lSo 
C^-jUEuslitt Pmtus, scat by Xoro to 
conduct LtLu war it: :Vimemn f 37 l ; 
despises. Curb ulo, ib.: declare^ bis 
intention of niakiug Armenia a 
Roman province, 27«}; vavmgBH 
Armenia and boosts to \«ro of 
hh successes, ib.; attacked by 
Volflgn&es I, r 27tl; applies to Cor- 
inilo foe ftid 1 277 ; capitulate, ib.; 

Corbulo, 273; protemths lu 
tuLvn d Lsi^JVf Li ;d :l plot in Cotnuia.- 

gtiUi&j, 280 J itLLJ.i'. iHr- -DO VospiL-i LilU, 

Ik, ; irjVhd.tr Il ffrrtiniig flniSp imd 
carries all before Hm t 290; makes 

it a province ib 

Cains Dt^ar, grandson ol' Au^ustiUj 
Bent to paeify till? East,514; has Mi 
interview with PliMtuce?, 218; 
makes peace with the PartliianSj 
219; wounded in Armenia,dies, ib. 
Caligula, 2-19, 232; deeth of, 2 (8 

C:kl]Lilnnii5j.-, US). 1 ! 

Cabiniciip, ^N} 

Cipitsdt, Partiuim, 383 
CupjHtdcttUL, JfiD, -12, .^130; weak* 
ness of, 179 t attacked b; ArLu- 
bantu III., 229; committed to 
Corbulo, 267 -. placed under Piet us, 
275-278 
Caprefe, 220 
Capiins, It. (fir Kab) 

CamcalJui, acknowledges Yolagasea 
V. iLs Parthian king, 2140; Dcgo- 
riatee with Artubonus IV. h ib | 
Silk inonUcate ambition, GoO; 
iii'ikiia Orrh-nluy a Roman pro¬ 
vince ib.: sends embassy from 
Antioch to ArtabnmiH,, 05l; bid 
proposal^ 352 i rejection of them, 
0u2j; pressed tliem, mvl lltev are 
luxepted, ib.; kis inarch m ttesi- 
phnn end treacherous proceeding? 
Liaort!, 354, -‘too ; hU destruction tif 
the royal tombs at Arbok, 356 j 
hU murder. G57 
Cordueni,, GO? h, 

Canlmijan mountains, 3Q8 


CEL 

Carla, ISO, 103 

C srmania, -Jt 2: ecuqttorvil by A rca- 
ie Pies, 2iOG 
CnrrhfLv lG8 t 181, 357 
Carrbenes, 2bS 
Carthage destroyed, 132 
Casing M. f 309" 

Caspian Gates, »o r S5; description 
ol , GO ; wrongly placed by Jose¬ 
phus mid Tacitus, 2-52 «.: held by 
the ETyrcanlans, 291; parsed by 
the Alani, ib. 

Caspian Sea, 32 

C^vsitis, CL| prefect of Syria under 
Claudius, 2&0, 267 
Cassius Longing im officer under 
Crains, said to have diwppreivod 
uf hie line of march, 157 : cacapt's 
from Carrhto jsnd reaches Syria, 
109; repulses ihu tirst RartliLtui 
bnntb whie]] tjoa the Euphrato&j 

17S; yields to their second attack, 
ib.: beuln tUani back fropu Antioobj, 
1 ^; si ^Jti el dafeqvts the m. ib.; ufte f 
the murder OJ' Juliu- ("a^ar, ap- 
pUt'H for nM to Orodeej ISo , no- 
ocivu;S a body of Pahkinit troopi, 
18G; falls &i Philippi, ib. 
Caucasus, passes of> 232 
CeudebT-u?, l 1 ^ 

Chaldieaas, spoils of, 2^.^ 
Chandm^TiptA i Sandracottus) 
t'liang-kiau T 11G n. 

Cbarn-v; nf Media. tt7 T GS> 

(Tiarax SidlU, 1^2 ih 

Charms Spasini, 07 m. ' 

Cbavruon.^ 191 a, 

Chenai, 115 

CherHonraui Tmurico, conquered by 
Mltbridates of Pontua, Rti; lie 
inkes refuge there, 144 
Cliorasmia, v t 15, 27 
Ckora£mians, 111, 22, 118 
C hc-rnt-.s 22, 294; made Icing, 297 ; 

roip :j kA\ 299-dlfi; death of, 317 
Ckriatiatety, dinntegimtiiig effect of* 
300 

Ci.com, ftocotmH ol” Cilicia, 179 
Cilicia, under niie Seleueida?, 10-“ : 
AubmiEs Tipimiiffl, 141 ; Invaded 
by the P&itbijii]^ ] 79; DecitHua 
Snxa aljiin thorc, 18t> ; PlTtbina^ 
defeated lbeuo t IDO ; uppolntesl u\- 
n, residence for \ j ochulos, 2-7; 
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gin 

asaatluLk from 2S9 t 

give* rufugu to Antiochus of 
CoiUmngund, 290 
Cimmerian Bosporus 300 
Claudius,. iillo w r 5 Mithridateo of 
Iktu to quit 252 : appli id 

to by Parthian rebels, ; hh 

reply, £59 

Oeiopntm of IZgyytf 200 
CloopAtmt daughter of AntioohuB 
the Great* 71 

Cleopatra wife of Demetrius U P 81 
ClwpStraj daughter of Tigmnea the 
Great, 134 

Climjitt: of l T LirLbu + % 101; of Syria, 

101 

ClAdiu* Allumu, 333, 337 
t Ma-Sy ri a* 71 
CoUlm, Parthian, 385 
ColcliiiLiL* 18, 300 
Cole hi*. LB [ conquered by Mithri- 
dat£S of Poritu^, life:! 

Ca-meim Apolloj temple of* 328 
Copynu^Dd, occupied by P&rthMna 
in force* 100 : Antiochu^ kin^jof, 
192; trayersed by Gflrbuki, 27 , : 
soiled by f and made 

a Rouulei province, 290 
Commodofl| Womfl i emperor, 332: 
character of his reign* ik ? mur¬ 
dered, 333 

Corbulo. HUUnUttied from Germany 
to conduce the war against Vob- 
I „ £37: makes overtures to 
VolflgiL^-Sj i.b.; invades Arattinis, 
269; condtrere it ajid gh'es it to 
Tignuioa* 270; proteclillvraiiiiw 
envoys* 271 H -: thnmtrns Vola- 
gase?, £73; receives coadjutor in 
t J ffitu% 274; Iei vsidfes M eiwpii tamU, 
275 : TtmrebM to the relief of 
Patting £77 : makes truce with 
Vol agates* 270 ; required to renew 
the wju-, jb.: invades Arnwana n 
second time, £80; arrange terms 
of peaefiy 281 
Comm, I«h s 253 

Cornelia* wife of Fompey tho Create 

184 

CorneliimuB (*n + Attidiiu) 

Cornice?, Parthian* 378, 384 _ 
Cmmis, obtain? the eorMSuhdup, 150 ; 
his designs, ib^ proceeds to "the 
East, 152; hfo expedition against 


da n 

the Parthians, 152-172: hh deatlij 
172; treatment of hta bodv T 
175 

Crassus, P, s mn of the Triumvir, 
eeut by Julius C;esar with some 
Gallic horse to help bin father, 
104 ; ordered to charge the Pur- 
thiaiu^j 1-&5; defeated and killed, 
Iffl 

Creticus Silamt* (jh* SQnniia) 

Ctesias, tiewpH of, 28 
Cte^iphonj capital! of lire Parthian 
Empire, 02: uMef residence of 
the court, ib.: Etibmita t> Arta- 
banus HI., 224 ; occupied hy 
Tiridaifa IL. 23-7 j iccoyered hy 
Artnbziuri^ 2-7 ; pereecutiotl of 
Jl-w^ at, 244 ; protected by (iotar- 
n- 253 it .. taken by TrAjoti, 312; 
rebnquiibcd to PmblMpau^ 
814 ; recovered by Choicrai^ p 315 ; 
oecu|dr.-il by Avidiu? Cjl^i lib h 328; 
paluce there bmut J ib r ; tsiken by 
Bcverua, 341; .scene of meeting 
between Artftbanus IV* und Oa- 
rAcallujj 354: matencn? at, lb. 

CyaiAP^ 110 
Cyme,. 30^ 

Cyren^ 83 
Cyrrheit ll-o, 189 

Cyrus, caL]ij of, corrupted *uto 
"ChuiroiJas 23: Cyrus tho firtat 
etinquers Farthia, 29: his expe¬ 
dition against the MoE^getS!, 
117; Parthirm kings regiud tbein- 
ee]yhi? succt*f*urr-j 229 
Citus thy younger, 152 


D ACI, 2D1 rr., 204, 2^1, 321 tt. 
l)uei% conquest of, bv Trsjnn, 
299 


Dzuterebish, Y2$ ??- 
DahiCj the ;uice?toi^i of the Par- 
thianSj accncdui^ to mmQ f 17 ; 
story of theiy migration from tbi- 

Mieutis regioti. 18 : their real 
ethnio conuection with thu Par¬ 
thian^, 48 ? ihulr ^p^hieol 
p^itton, 118 ; Attii.li.. 1,1 mi III. 
brenght up among thorn, 223; 
give him ll refuge when hv i* 
driven from his hingdom by Tiri- 
date^j 234; help him to recover 
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DAM 

111 ? kingdom, 287; a^i^t Octanes 
jL^LLin.-1 kh i_-251 ; make il 
mcd into Fftrthift, 2G5 
iJaainghari, ■} 

Dumaal Kts]] + -I 
Danube, tribes nu t 441 
Pfint or jllareimu, 63 
I >n riiia __ _ Ilyafotsjlis r included th o 
PajiliJitn* La hP 10til sstrapy, 
13> 27: Lii e\[ihdirim: against tfie 
European Scyths* 117: Median 
revolt against him, 120 
Dfuiu-s soi] c?f Aftslnoui IIL, $30 
J>ec.4>rdiis r 21 4, 2SJ5 
Deriding SfiAft, du tV a ted by the Par¬ 
thian#, 1*7; quits Antioch and 
flips in Cilicia^ lt?8| the 

Parthian* there* but L* defeated 
and t-kin. 185), ISXJ 
DoiuLama r 17 *, 170 

J Mra, jslniu cif, 25-S «. 

Dfunetziku of Bactria, Him of Filthy- 
demu?, 50; engages in Indian 
ypajn< r ii2 ; superseded in Bactria 
itself by l ; ItiL’ratidii-4 ? TO 
'Demo-trim L of Syria (Soter), kept 
in Rome as n hostage, 7-3; umk^H 
hi' escujMs^ mid becoiui^ king of 
Syrii* ib.; bis dvil war with 

1 y ssjlb, Hi 

Ikinetrius IL of Syria fXicjitor), bis 
civil war with Tryp!lon h 81 : hi? 
Birth can expedition, 82 ; Mith~ 

radntea J. tikfi.n him prison ur, 80; 
hri coniinement in Ilyncunia, ib. ; 
bis attempts to escape, CKi j his 
ftekiMiwU dgment of Jewbb inde¬ 
pendence, 07 ; hh and 

ret i in j lo hie kingdom F 1 UO, 100 ; 
bU Parthian wife, Rliodugumb 
107: \m daughter taken to wife 
by Phnuite-s IL, ib, 

DerWnd, pis- of, 262 n, 

IX'rceto \ AUrgelisJl 
Dkrbekr, 267, i»S n. 

I'io OiBaiiug, 22 S, 604 
Diodotua L of Baetii^ - 10 . 42: allied 
with Salenros CalOmcLis, -38 ; d y - 
■erf* him and joiua Tiridute^, - 3 ^ 
Djuvom, _>L, 1 
Dniester, It.. 166 
Pociijiiim, 2 fl 20-1 
lifnngiaofl. Til 

Prangum^ or Sanmgians e 1 | T 71 


ECD 

CP AT ANA. capital of Media 
Magna* occupied by Artabanui 
I-r 64; recOTcred by Antioehnstbe 
Great* 65: a residence of the Par¬ 
thian court, 03 

Eik^a, capital of Osrh^n^ at foot 
of Motts llasm.?, I5G; Meherdatc» 
outivrLnint'd there, 257 : occupied 
by Tmj:in. 407 ; rev^lta from him, 
and is punkbedt 436; CuracaJlua 

Egypt, 60, 71: wars with Armenia 
E'l J j t fnruLfllieH soldiers 0 j 

Corhulo, 2sQ n. 

El Iladhr fHfttrn) 

ELbunt, SL f elevation i «f p in I ryrctLnia T 
57 : oru-.-iAL by Antiochua the 
Great, 3b.; streams from it water 
Hbagiauifi. ti6 : poeitiou in it 
occupied Ly tbo Caspian Gate.*’, 
GO; mostly hold by Partis tons, 70 

Elefreia, 424 

KMa, 400 

Eleplmute, readily procuiuble from 
Indiu liv the ScIcucidtEr, 44 ; iivtj 
hundred given by Sundracottue to 
Seieucus X Senior, 613 ut hens given 
by Sophflgeseniid to Anliochns tbo 
Great, 62 ; largely okiiployud in 
vtm by the ^eleudd princes,, 64 
jr.; fiurrendcred by Mithydoimis 
to Antiochim tlieGreatf 53 ji. 

Elymais natives of r resist AttiiucliLL- 
Epiphamsfl^ 74: at lacked by Mitk- 
ridn'ite# 1 . of Farthii, 77 1 governed 
by \u own ib.; tufide n 

provinco of f^crthia, 3 b.; eliaracter 
of. HO; revolt? nf P $2: ro-attnehed 
to Parthia, 87 ■ its kinga allowed 
upeciid pri vilEgeSj ih, n. 

Epiphnne*, 2^)0 

Enxo.na Claruf, 016 

IhrLindiaB^ 128 ». 

Eltcek (or Atirtjk) l£ 1+ a river of 
J Ijmuiio, 6; licad-streaiMB whiclt 
j'oru] it, rE?e near Koris[mn T 4; 

fertility nfjE- vnlk-y, 32; pmliLLbly 
the jinclen I Debus, 44 

Eucmtidasj. king of fkictrLa P ruled at 
same time with IlGmotrltiB, 70: 
out liv i/d El: eii + ih,; while engaged 
in Indian wars^ lost territory in 
the Parthiaoiij 76; .Tuccer'ded by 
hid florip Hfdiodes, 78 
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ECM 

Eumonas I. of Pergamus,, 31, 33 
Eumtmej, ad van&iy of Aadgon us, 31 
Euphrates, IL P orwscd by Cnauti, 
152; agnio crossed, 13™ ; eutobshl 
by Ganm^ 130; crowed by the 
PkrUdazis, 178: recrossod, 181; 
l»tUe near, 1D1: A u tuny at„ 201 ; 
Fkwttins and Csiut Cst^ar have 
intettiew on* 218 ; Ar Gahanna 
propose* interview on it with 
■Ciurmanicus 227; has interview 
on it with Vik]Ijtts h 236 ; crossed 
by Meherdatee, 257 : preparations 
made to bridge it, 207; approached 
by VuliignMd I,, 273 ; crossed by 
C'orbu lo s 275: Partus jo'mg Cur- 
bnlo at, 278; SttiJio-sata on* £80 ; 
Traj im at, 303; dv.-t built on, 
811 ; Trajan desrendfij ik: Hn- 
dn;m withdraws legions within, 
810; Forth ians erra, 338; Sere¬ 
ins descend^ 340 
Eanpii^ battle near, 820 
EstbjdfD^ 02 

Entbydem ll^ king of Bactnit at¬ 
tacked by Antiochus the Groat, 
57 ; to terms of peace, 

88 ji en^Hgea in lodfan wars*, 02; 
bis iwji T Ikiuctrius ib. 

Evnmeriiif T 10R (rf* ! e Hbne-nu) 
liietbirie.'i (i>r Axidai'ts), non-Arlan 
character of name, 22: &on of 
Pivcoma IL, 207: made king of 
Armenia, 200; deposed by Ok 08 - 
tuc§, 301 : accused of muiddn^ 
l 3 Q.tifcAti]4L?Lti$, 305 


"OAHEp figure of, 3ftQ 
£ iiir^H provinca of, 3GG 
FembAna, 115 
Femm tit Home, 282, 263 


G AB1NJAN LAW P 280 II, 
Gabiuius, 148 

Gulrttin, occupied. by -Mithri dates of 
Pontus, ! 38: governed by Ihsio- 
iarua sa a Renown dependency, 
178; consmiltrMl to Corbulo, 2Gi : 
Hilda over to Fietmu 274 y saflers 
from enribqnnkefj 30l> 

Gallwv, 288 
Gauges, li. 01 


HAD 

Gnugamela, 810 

Guib| contend with Antioehma L in 
A/lie, Minor, "Hi body nt\ rent to 
lid Cnsaana by Jtdiiia CtesaT* 104; 
fight bravely* but an? defeated^ 
100 ■ Included emCUiz the oLiszi- 
Liorics of Antony 200 
GedtasiLL 33 

GtwgnipJiY of Fortbla Proper, 1-8 
Georgia, 231 

German leu * n k L nt to the East by 
Tiberius, 225 ; bis character, ib. ; 
his proceedings in Armenift, 220: 
bis dealings with A r lata u us HL P 
227; his death, 228 
Get®, 117 
GhiliiUj plain of, 253 
(iibbcu T 87 

Girduni riivaluk p:i^ r 00 m. 

Giid uni Swlurmh pm^ 00 
Gurdyvitu, name of Upper Mesopo- 
iMit, 135 ] inled by a FuUuflii 
tributary king, ib.; conquered by 
Tigrane* the Great, ik, 140: 
capital of, Tigranocerta, 141 ; dis¬ 
puted between Tigianes and 
Phraates III., 145,140; recovered 
by Miibridates III., 147; made 
over by Vardanei L to Iznt^s, 
25^ 0 .: conquered by Trojan, 
307; zelinquisbed by JIi!dri-p,n, 310 
Gotantes, scccsgiou of, 240} disploctid 
by Vjirdones, 251; retires to Hyr- 
coniA, 282: leplnced 1100.0 IElo 
l^rthian throne, 254; niW ividi 
bara&naas, 2->5; contends "with 
Mchcndatea, 257-0; seta up in¬ 
scription, 250, 2*t0; die-s, 200 
Greek towns in Partinit., disafecLcd^ 
82; their number \erj ^reat, 88 
jj,; allowed n gwax-uidepecr- 
dcnce, 80: subenit to Ctaarau-H, 
152; welcome Utidatoa H., 2 hS 1 : 
cbiaf of them, Belcucm, 88: 
Hocatojupylos, 45 3 Apanioift, 152 
j 1 . ■ AnlbomU^illS, ot L'bsimi 8id:c T 
lb.; Ichmo, ib.; Xicepliorium p ib.: 

Zenodoiiuui, 153 

Gurghan, l£. 4, 5 P 12 

H AGBFAN, relsnqui?ihe& ell Tra¬ 
jan's Eastern conquests, 31U; 
continues cm good terms with 
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UAL 

Perthis. hTI 7 : insulted by Phams- 
msiinv of Iberifl,. 320; ruturns the 
Ilia id t h ib. ; treats him mildly, 3-1; 
dies, ib, 

Ihdiia, 235 
1 fAiUAuzut, 02 
]]iL!»iioij ; SkfO 11 

Jlatm (eL-iLadhr), taken by Tro¬ 
jan, rill ; revolts, 318: beiupd 
bj Trajan, repulses him T 315 ; king 
L.-f, h\- l]i? P^ecnnius ft t^er, 335; 
attacked bv Severn*, mnuses him, 
342-345; Its wealth, 343 ; plan ofj 
‘574- architecture of its palace- 
teukfl% 375-SB1 1 its resorvoiiB 
and tombs* 381* 382 

1 lalreni (people of JlaiT*)* 348,, 

Heavenly Goddess, tlcJu of Husel 
2£0 T 
[ I L'L'-IVt! I'tlS, 10 

1 li.'catompyln^ a residence of the 

Ptftltijiu Idnp, 3 u. 3 ft colony 
founded hr Alexander, 45 ; always 
the chief city of Parlkia Pmper, 
5-1: takiiSi by An tioch os the Grinal* 
■SO; old pulsco ibero, mam tain yd, 

93 pl 

lUdbcles of Boctriu* 78 
llcUwimnt^m 2M2 

I lekneud, H-p 117 
1 Leniochi, 80(1 
1 Lerftt, 11, 118, 254 
Kuri-nid, IL receives the TY-jend* 
lif river uf >3r‘dn;-<] a 5 j called Aiiur. 

by the tin e- k^ p 12 : eastern bnnnd- 

ary of Pftrtbiii nt ncces&ian of Mitli- 
rldsUe* western boundary 

i f I’aeiriu, 70 
llemiEaui h 71 n. 

Herod tbu Great, 101 
llerod Agiippa U. 7 287 
t Icrod Aiitlpc^j, 238 tr. 

Herod, king of Chakb r 207 u. 

I liempolia, Jol n. 

II interns (ET&nionu), made satrap 
of Babylon by Phrantan II., ](*M; 
p disgracefully connected with him, 
ib.; Lie cruelties, 100 ». r imd 112 
u, i bk war with MeScnd t 112 

Hindoo Ki.im;.|l >L, 77, Ml 
1E ion^-nu (Huns?), 115 
ILimL-, 1M8 
Hit, 311 


un> 

Hinas, 115 
Hydupes, Ib, 

Hjrc*nm, position of # 3; character 
of, 12; allied with Pfkjtlda in re- 
vclt from Darius Hyitnspi*, 15; 
united in the saint satrapy with 
Farfchift, 27: complied in em¬ 
pire of ^eleneii', 33; conquered 
by Tiridates L. -JM i tuvailod by 
Anlioehns the Great, 57 j revolts 
fmm Mithridates I., but aguiu 
reduced by him, 73- assigned elv 
a residence to Demetrius Nieator. 
85 1 E'Hl; invaded by Scythe 114; 
affords a refuse to Artabanus lfl. H 
234 ; as:-iunr-i'li to Gotarz&S by hi - 
brother, \:-.v [flues, 252 ; ^ivil war 
there between the brothers, 251; 
revolts fronj Volagairei I v 2S0 r 
m 2i l ; nlligH l L ^ \ f with t ho Alfl tti T 
201 ; probably separate from Par- 
thla till the fjdl of the empire^ 

m 

Hyrcauu-f, I '■Ml 

11 yrcHisus, John, 9B f 00 

HyatELS|Mi^ 10 


i 


BERIA, 231 

IbsxiaiUffumiah borseto An tony h 
300; eujruged by Udino to ntho lL 
Arliiban u,h III., 242; assisted in 
their attads by Albanians a:id 
ih.; succeed in occ j ii- 
pyin^ Armenia* 233 ■ mninhiiu 


tbfiirc&nqnest by the sdd of Ecmo* 
252 : al lacked by Tiridat^, bro¬ 
ther of VoliagWh'.i L, repulse hil]] h 
2i i-i; driven out of Armenia bv 
Vdlagnsefl. 3®0: roeoived iqto jd’- 
lijLuc i.‘ by Tntjan, 30fj 
Icbtooc, 16d 
Ili* lL f 115 
Ulyrictim, 280 n* t 2M2 
Tlyatd, 25 
Indites, 100 

India, part of, included in the empir-- 
of Setcucu* NitMitor, 33; part* oi' s 
conq Lie red by t b e Bactrlan prince 
&2 P r0: invaded bv Scythe, llS f 
124; included in ftoheme 

of conquest, 150: coveted by Tra¬ 
jan, 313 
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cjd 

Indo-Scythia, 118 

Indus, fe. a crossed by Selencus Ki- 
cfttor, IPO; by* Di^rn^LmiH of I^c- 
trift. ii2 \ lower vulloy of, occupied 

hy ScvibSp 118 * 

Ionia, 180, 103 
Ipsufi, hiiitie of, 32, I2U 
lmn F ^reat plateau of, 11,101 
Iran, .salt desert of, ■ f », 7!:> 

j 281, 288 

I^dora of Chaim, bia date, 117 n. 

2t>9 w. 

Izates, tributary kin£ gf Adi abend, 
a convert to Judaism; 247 : give* 
ft refujiu to .biflbiLdui IL r jh r ; re¬ 
places Mm on bis cbrotm, ib,; re¬ 
warded by thus gift of Gnrdyerie, 
253 n. ; does unpalatable ad¬ 
vice to Vardane* L h 253 - h nt- 
kicked by him, ib, l support h Me- 
hsrdates nfrniust Gofrurzes, 207 : 
deagtte hLui. 268 ; h attacked by 
VolagMe* I 1T 2 & 1 : dies, 2 i>j ; big. 
bone* conveyed to Jerusalem, 20T; 


J AGHETAI, X 4 
Jagbetti, Ji.j, 203 if. 

JaU or Jit*;, 118 

Jnurtfis, lL +j bounded the empire of 
Sclaucua X i eat or,, : northern 

limit of cljr Aarpitiftcae, 48, 70; 
northern limit of ibe inilur-n **0 of 
Farthift,. 7; southum limit of 
-Scythia Proper, 113; advance of 
the 3u to. 11 “>: establishment of 
the Tochari on, 118 
Jew*, driven into insurrection by 
Antwchu* Epipbanes. 72: con¬ 
tend with the rcgcn% Lydias, 73: 
assist Demetrius IL flgiunst Try- 
plmn, 07: be ficknowledpes their 
independence, lit: attacked by 
Antiocbue Sidetesy f 1 *: induced 
to pubjection T ib r ; take part In 
Parthian expedition of Sidetes, 
f®; revolt from him, nod Once 
more establish their independence, 
105; injured by Cn^un, 154 
h l ; throw off the yoke of I£jimOj 
177 [ accept n kinj? from the Pai^ 

C ]] i ii.ei Hh, 188; adhere? to Liu? L'nr- 
thion came, 101: form an impor¬ 
tant element in the population of 


lah 

many ParEllicui provinces, 24H 
prod iica did urbane* n in Babylonia, 
241 [ are mossaa&d, 21 1 
Jetireb, 257. 308 tt. f 310 
J ompii , nninrjt?d to Alexander, son »f 
Antony and Clcoputrar 207 
Judaism, element: of weakness in 
Part Ida, ;>GQ 
dugs. Parthian, 387 
Juifft forty, on Arose* IL, 201 
Julianna, Dldiu* buvs Ituman Em- 

J 're, 333 
m Alexander, 313 

Julius Martialis, murders CurauflHi^* 
357 


K abul, 113 

Krden Erij, 05 
Kan ate, 2 + -Vi 
Kara Su H IL, 258 iu 
Karta, 23 
Kaavin, 85 

Kerman (je-c Cnrmnnia) 
Kermaasbaw, A5, 358 u. 

Kiiabour Ii. ( Ihustera), 348 
Khabour K- ( Western). 152, L>^ h 102 
KhaEF, 4 

Khoresm* (3 r^nt Uesert of, 4 f 114 
KlioniE^]) H 3, 7, 80 
Khsbatbritn F 328 n , 

Kin^ of kinga, common title of Par¬ 
thian kinip? on coins, 88; first 
i^ume<l by Mithridatea I, r !Kl ■ 
borne byTsgroiiea the Gtea^ ib. 
"t PI 3 u.i used by Phmiitftces 
in letter |n Augustnn r 218; eoui- 
valent title o.^e'd by Got&Jrafcg* in 
iu^cripdoii, 2U0 
Kiimomu?, 247 
Koo?hau, 4, 5 
Kur, R., 125 
KpnduHL ii 
Kurnsb, 23 

T ABIlLX US, « ! nt m envov tn 
lJ Omles by TKrntu* and C^am t 
187 fj. ; joim tbe Partkfflna T ib.; 
invade* the ea^tom provinces o| 
Kcimc, in cunjuRCtieu wttb P: L - 
•■oru?!, 187 ■ ovnmmii Asia Minor, 
188; attacked by ’Vi'ntldiua, n - 
tiefltr, 189j cJLptured aj]d put i-. 
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LufrTT 

ifratb, IflO; issues corns with the 
title + ParthiciEs Ifiiperatcr/180^ 
linitiu^ 342 », 

Lump:*, Part hum, 387 
Labiiifl u dj 245 
Lepidns, 186 Hr 
libersus Maximum 263 
LoCEtfftet *78 

Lofiiia, Aln + FaHtdsn discoveries of, 
38^3^8 

LuenUis^ nffkudcd hi the conduct of 
SanaboHH*, 143 ; his war with 
Tignmes the Great, L50 i Ms su¬ 
periority tm ii coDiniMider to 
Cms&uSp IfiS; route by which lie 
entered AriuL'iuJlj 280 
Lycin, 186 
Lycne, I{. + 100 
Lydia, m, 103 
Ljsnniaa, Iftl *k 

Lyshw, regent fur Aotiodras Eupa- 
tor, 73 ^ hi* war with the Jews, ik ; 
ck-il war bntween him and Philip, 
To; between him and Demetrius 
Enter, 71. fit 
IjTsimachujt, 30 p 3& 


M acedonia, 30 ; conquered hr 

Dome. 1.33 
Miu-liekini, 300 

Mhcriiiu^become* emperor of Romo, 
357 3 negotiate* with Artnbnnus, 
lb.; at E nuked by him, £5&; defeated 
lit Xiflibia ufteruilmvd^WbJlttlii, 
35&: buys peace, 360 
Mwotis, I*', 301 

Mnsd, form Abortion of the Fortkbm 
Senate* 85; nut Equity of, 86 ; 
numbers of, under the Parthian*, 
861 power of; 87; ncglef t of, bv 
later Parthian khaga, 305, 400 
Mignerfa, battle of, 126* 131 
.Mnjzusj, figure o^ 303 
Mnlehu.%. 101 m. 

Sfinii.shri.is, 307 

Mardi. attacked by Ph rentes I ., 63; 
jwtdlfaii of, ik reduction of, <14 ; 
removal nf F to Chares, 67 j cha¬ 
racter of their country, @0 
Marciano, 10, 70 
Mur^fitis 22 
Marius Maxima, 312 w* 


mf_s 

SLite i ils Veftw, gmieral of Veins the 
EiupL’njr, 325 

Marin*, M., line along foot of, fol¬ 
lowed by Alexander* 150; should 
have been followed by Grassos, 
173 ; whole chain aremm and 
ted need by Trajan. 2307 
Sfau^fl^etiUn expedition of Cyrus 
AgaSist, 117 e a brunch of the great 
Seythic nation, 118 ; occupy both 
banka of the Gxna, ib, ,- L their 
tribe-?, ik : their habits, 2 in - 
thought by some to have been the 
uuce-Htrii'fl of tb* Alnnij 261 ru 
Mnujja princei* 62 
Mori mud, dufeat of, 313 
Mazundemm 63 
Mude^ 2ti 3 33 

Media Airopaten^ (*?c Atropatenu) 
Media Magna, indudtd in empire of 
Sdeucus, 33; submits cm Ptolemy 
Ivuergetes. 40; invaded by Arta- 
banus J., 54; recovered by Antiu- 
chus the (Treat, 55; invaded by 
Pb mates L t 6fi; conquered by 
Mithiidatea L, 75 j cbLiractur of, 
30; asaigned a ^ovcnnuent lo 
MitUrulftles HI, 148; a refusi'c to 
threatened Ar5ftcidLe,201 ; perhapa 
a^ijreed to Pacorua by Voln^iuea 
I., 262 u, ; invaded by AtIlEue 
Cififclufl, 323 
Meembee, M. P 4 

MegiEtKDesi bow coinpoeed, 85: 
their powers, ib.j eleci Artabraxui 
il. in AUceMum to \m nephew* 
Phqiatrs L, 111: dtpo^? Artn- 
ktisui 1IL and *hci Kinunnius, 
247; tieposi- Qotaft&ea tmd elect 
Yard UHL-& t 250 

Mcherdiites, ecu of Yonone8 P seut for 
a* hiug bv the Ppinhinn*. 255; 
allowed by Claudius to accept the 
rail, 256;' emeses the Ettphrete. 

ik ; mnrehe.H by Diurbi^^ 131, Olid 

Jazireh, oil Niueveh, 257; enters 
Adiaben^ik; supported by liates, 
lb.; deserted by Mm, 253; dn- 
feated by GoUrees* ib.; taken pri¬ 
soner niLEl mutilated* 25f>; l idled 
Mitbnit^H in no inscription. 260 fi, 
Melitene (n«;ov Malfttlygh l ’280 
Mere* 10, 33 
Meieudj 112 
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MES 

Meshed, 3 
3Ieflied 1 R.* 4 
titled valley, +3, U 

H^ppOMtrniji, comprised in tho em- 
pajw of Seleucuajsicator, 35; sub- 
Jiiita- to Ptolemy Euergcies, 47 ; 
recovt-ifd by tb Sy rinns,, ih r ; 
pfisstfe ILtidur IVthifl, 10t>; In¬ 
vaded by Citi.i:-LLM, 152 ; recovered 
by tbe Parthian^ 178; Jews in, 
-40 ; ravage of lairixHtrt in, 273; 
invaded by Corbulo; 575; ovwru- 
filed by iliii Romany 579; con¬ 
quered by Tmjen and made a 
lioiowt province, 307; relinquished 
by Hadrian, 3JO; invaded by 
Avidi us Cassius, 327 ; taken from 
Fart hut and made dependent on 
Rome, 330; revolts, 330; again 
reduced by Semus, 337; re¬ 
covered by Volngaaes IV r , :m ; 
re-m-cupied by Savems, 340; hold 
by CnrjfCJiliuA, 354, 350; invaded 
fj}’ Artab&nua £V^3S@: remains In 
the possession of the Romans. 3(i0 
Miletus. AS 
Mumi, 150, 127 
Minimi* 390 

Miikhuea, 200 (m MchenMcs} 
Mithridjiies L, king of Parthim suc¬ 
ceed* b^ brothel Phrmite* L, 07: 
importance of hie reign to I'artbin, 
I5SS; Lahe«i territon from B&ctrizL* 
76 ; i^nqucm Media, 70; crush ea 
revolt in Jlyruunia, ib; occupies 
Elymai!*, 77; receiver the puIk 
mission of IWm anil Babylonia, 
ib- i conquers Bactrim 78 ; invade* 
lodijt (:"j, 78; extent of bin do- 
minions, 79 ■ zl? tarkfd bv Dotnc- 
tritis Soter, 82; defeats him and 
bik-.-s him prisoner 83 ■ dies, ib.; 
system of government which bo 
e'etnblieliodp 84-90^ bid eh ii meter, 
33 

Mitbridates I l r (the Gmatl, king of 
J Whin, aaoowde bis father, Arto- 
baau & 1L P 153; effectually checks 
tbo Scythe 124 } enlarges the em¬ 
pire towards tbo east, ib., at Lacks 
Armonisip ] 2-5 : makes an advanta- 
geuua pearo, receiving Tigmnca ae 
a bofct&ge, 131 : aids" Tigranos to 
mount tbe Armenian throne* 134 ; 


Mfl?£ 

loses territory to him, ib,; nego¬ 
tiates with Snlla. 136; dies, ib ( ; 
summary of his roEgu, V&l 
Mithridates III., king of Far thin* 
in con-junction' with Llh brother, 
OrodeSp si-'.'iiaaittalra hb father* 
Pbmutes ITT,, 147: engagirs in 
ivar wi th the Ainsenhui-i," end re¬ 
cover- GordyenG from thorn, ib.; 
tides harshly, 148 ; deposed by bis 
euhjerls, ib,; tries to recover bis 
kingdom by furcu of amis from 
Orode.-q 140; foil*, ib, 3 submits to 
Ofodes, and U put to death* ib r 
Mitbri dates IV* of Parthia, a pre- 
tender conleEnpamry with Pftcurua 
11- and Ghwoifti 5UQ: his coins, 
*17 n. 

Mitbrjdates I V. of Pontu$j 135 
Miibridates \ , (the Ciroat), fci]]g of 
Fontusy rapidly builds tip a great 
empire, 133; allied with and a^- 
jmited by Tigianea the Great, ib,; 
thwarted by Rokne f 134; feared 
by Pfljthia T 141; viuiqui-shed by 
Rome in Jim war* 142; asks aid 
from Sanatroece?, I4ii; attacked 
byLimulSus, and then by Fompey, 
ib.; defeated and driven to take 
i^fugo in. Ihffl Tsuric Chcmmese. 
114 

il ithridate?, brotb c rof Piiomimiancffl, 
king of Iberia* made king of 
Armenia by Ph araB-mnnes* 
maintains bimself iiieces.srnllv 
Against Aliftbanu-s IIJ rr 533 ; seehi- 
tuoned to Rome by Caligula juad 
detained there, M2; nllowml to 
return to Armenia by Claudius, 
ih,^ Te-e^tablUbed in hia king¬ 
dom, 253* murdered by JLhuda- 

rnistu^ bis nephew, Eftf 

Mitbridates, n Parthian isfitrap. 

245,243 1 

M iyauitbiid TftUoy p 4 
^Uyanabad, F^ r 6 
Mnascinis, 1.38 
23h5 

Momese% 52,108, 272 p 273 
Mongols, 54 

tributary king of AdJn- 
bem5 under the P*rthiatus, suc¬ 
ceeds his brother, hwlc± 7 206; 
aeoepted without reluctaua? bv 
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3 ., 23 d ; ordered by 
1 olngft-es to invade Armenia, 
cvbeyi him, 273 ? b^ieges Tignmo- 
teria* ib. 

Mh>ll1, 257 

Moughojar IlilU, 1 
Mi>7dnk. pas- of f 232 a. 

Murg-ftb,, 10 
Murwojt. 01 

(Thmnim\ wife of PJ™fe 
1 \ ,| w:lh an Imlifin skvc-dzl sun i 

to him by Augustus, 21-1 ■ j oEel:-- 
PLrjL'iuict.^, her iSi'ifL, in AE.waiaat- 
m S Lljul 215 ■ reigns in ennjtinc- 
Xirn whh r PbmAtAC^ 220; ]n r 
head mid title* upon coins, ib, w, 
-Myksa, 1*9 
Myrinrj, 300 


TVTAIRI, 12B, 127 
11 Naphtha, 343 si r 
Naples, 263 
Xearda, 241-243 

jouib and thmeter of, on ae- 
pwwra.i -ft > ; Cort.uk feara his 
jealousy, -7-1 ; by *endn to 
tini East, ib. = believes lotus' 
dispatch^, 270; medves Tin- 
dat-.ii sLt. Naples, 2*2 ; invests him 
wkk dm aovetuifiuy over Ar- 
rneuiu h 263: troubles which f..b 
Jo wed hh death, 268 
Nuscphmium, M2 Hrp 327 

Njcom*d+ i L, of BlthvnisL 38 
Nicomodw IL P of Bitijnk, 133 
Nlecmtedea TIL, of nittynin* 142 w+ 
Niccmedui, Comcalus at, 351 
Niebuhr* viowa of, 23 

Nineveh^sitLuitku of, com-enient for 
a capital, 34; on tbo line of 
Akxaudur’js march, 1,50; token by 
Meh e rdate*, 257; floimiu toTru- 
Jan p 3l0 
Wiphnteg^ M. p 125 
Nke&^ 22 
Nfekapur, 3 
NMwpury TL, 

XhibU, bdadupd in the kingdom of 
Inkrsueea, ISO; r&ptdaei Lucul- 
ki, 143; oil tb+* TCSHti! fyjlowed 
by A lejfaiLtiej'j, 156; I’oliLgasofi I 
tu, -27:).: *ubnut» to Tnijm, 80? [ 
tiwt built at, 306; revolt at, 3l:{- 


tlfiO 


revolt punished, ib*; mud?, this 
llftld-sjinirters of lUii.s t .fry. 

of Mesopotamia, 33Q; 
boate-ed by rebels, ib,; made bis 
headquarters bv Severn*, 337 
™**1 to the dignity of a Roman 
colony, and made the capital of 
Mesopotamia ib.; sinx^fuilvre- 
**sta tb 0 Purihians. 338; *^1 
battle of ? 358-300 


0 CHUS t R p 43 

Ootnyiap («V Augustus) 
Octavius* officer of Onssus, cseapeji 
from Cairhffi. Id9 ; occupies Bm- 
fijicaj ib. ; fiuits it to jurist 
170 ; invofred in his dpstruction 
172 

C ^ppiliS St.itiamn^. 201 

Opus. 3tM> 

Ontas, 3Cif) 

Omiazd, 3S36 

t?mamentR, Part^ko. 367, 388 
OmodopinQtes, 160 
Oits ijspades, 22 f S3 i 
Orob^Kij !i H Partbian ambassador sen c 
by MitbridaUri Ih to Sulla, 1:W- 
to kayo been put to dviiLh bv 

Mitbrirktay, 130 

Oipdea I,, king of Pnrtbia driven 
into banishment by hLi hmther ± 
Mjthridikfi III., 146; mude go- 
vemor of Media, ib. : rutiled bv 
cobles mtl made king, ib.; hi* 
en d war with W£fa$3ktsBy 140 : 
*tt*cke d byCimsnu, 151 : hh ar- 
mngemontii. to nieot the attack. 

; his embassy to Cmifttts, 154; 

hi* jippomtnient of SnronH*, 159; 
hi* eumpiiign in Armenia, 174; ho 
milky* peace with AiUvu^h. ib,; 
TeooivL'.n tbu head of Gns^us, uisd 
ill-iroatii it, 175 : fill in to tcu tht» 
opportunity nf ohoukin- Rama 
which the defeat of mssius 
oiferudj 1 i 7 ; has Sun: j njis exc- 
cutcd h ib.; *ends Ihtcoru^ hi* 
oldest son, to invadu Syria, 176; 
recalls him, 160; holds commuid- 
aitmnz With Pom pn y t IB-f; t treat- 
CELed by Joliiia Cresar. 184 ; lands 
twto to iSrutinsand 
™0* Fflcama, with La.bienuj p to 
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ItithHp Syria, lfcS7 : deeply grimed 
by the d&ath nf Pkcarus, 195. 

11 s -hIs t5 bis next ?»i]p PhiMJKi ? 
kicgs lb, ; is *srassin*t*d by him, 
1!^ 

Orodfls II., 221 

Orode*. son of Artalmnus TI put 
iorwi Aft a canda'lute for the 
Armenian throne* 224 ; hifl can- 
d2JiLtu.r0 rejected hy Germanicuftp 
2 l!i p ; sent by An fibfilin* to r 1 -sb t 
PbaxasmuniM, 282 l defeated and 
suppo^i to be fhun, ISA 
OronttK- valley, 33 - t 35, 180 
OrotiuA. bid Jlste, 08 n r 
OrtofidifetUfe, 125, 34iO r 131 
Oft (CsolM), 291 *>■ 

Osaoes. 378 

OstliGem:, - i 1 li si tzo]] of, 3^1; c^ipstnl 
of, Ede^aa* ib.: kings of, 15 i, 
i>rp7 T 295. MO ; submit to 
Gm^u^lCl} side* ^viih Hetiet- 
datea, 2o(i ^ ilb sovereign ty said by 
Ch«mp.-„ 204- (J; submit^ to Tra- 
jji’Li 1 p ISO 7 : recovered by Punhiftp 1 
31 ti; goo a over to SeTemfi, ' 

luad^ m Roman province by Cura- . 
callut* 350 
otK 2se 

Oxufl, H, p bounded Cborasaii* mi ibo j 
north, 6; bounded the A t^w^es 
on tbo south, 48, 75; perhaps not 
the furthest limit of the Parthian 
empire, 70; cm-sh'ti by the 8cytb- 
iimsj lid ; by the Mniugtilfi, 118 

P ACOHUW 1, son of Grade* L f 
mjuried to n dnuphtor of Arlfr- 
TB&dea, 174 : sent by his father to 
invader P-wi a h 3 78 ; tempted to 
rebel against him, 180 3 recalled 
hi Parthi*, ibf ; santo second time 
into ^Wp Ufet 167* xwluw> Syria, 
189; invade Palestine and makes 
Amgonua king of ibo Jews, ib.; 
Bi-nri* troops to assist Lakhsnus* 
)h^; retires aciw the Euphrates, 
1JK); lignin npp*m in SvrJA, M ; 
mel and defeated by Voulidms, 
102 ; trdb in the butte, ib.: grief 
of Orodea at \m untimely end, H 1 '. ■ 
joint king for some j«ra with 
III* filthor, 182 fl, 


TAB 

Pacoros TI- t wecewor nf Volagneei 

i.p 293: dale of Lis flCtH^sion, 
tiSGp 292 ■ bhiul i ii his early coins 
beardlefLF-,. 294 ; oneonra^el ft pMH 
tanded ih; luddsioi.-ijjmu]j> 

ch t ioim wi ih J J'-l’c- bal ll=> of Damn, 
29i; Belli lhe snTeraignty of 
EdesB^, ib, ; hi* rcigu dletUfM by 
prei^nder^j 2 hU; Life dealh p 297 
Pacunia, brother of Voingftst-'^ 

Hindis king of Media hy VolegsL/<-s T 
202 rt .; flttaektd liy" \h# Alnni, 
2 f.H ; tliee to the mountiiu^ *Ik 
Pa^u* {tee CffiEfonius) 

Palatine, 71, 97,195, m, 188, 190, 
:V2b i**x Jew*} 

PjlIi.l* >[Lt!H>ti^ 17,29] 

Pntophylift, 189 
Pmmam&n linr^.\ 270 
Pftphluffonii, 133 
PjirJji. 17, -Id, It 8 
Paropanjisus. Ji. + 10 , ll t 70 
ParrlwLoea, 22,2:1, 3®S 
PurtUnLLiamiri*, Niti of PfiCrtrua IT,, 
uot allowed to Kiiceeed hiul, 21)7 ; 
pnipcused by ChodJOe* 4s a £&udi- 
dnte for the Aruieulim throne, 
:;ol; ►•’j e ■ rs into eouiruumcaiinni 
with r FrujiiEi + rjk.n> •_ invited by 
Trajan to visit him In his ealliji, 
39 ^ ; arrive* h wnd tindfe himself ill 
a Exwp. ib. 3 bla spiriled behaviour, 
,". 1 14; put to death by TrajiUl 9 
CirdfirSp -t 0 & 

ParthamtupateSp an Arendd whn 
sided yruU Trajan. 314 ; nel up by 
Trajan a-i hlug ot ParthuL iL; rx- 
plfe(l front t.*te*iphon by t.'ho*- 
rd^i bl5 ; made king of Armenia 
by H 41 drlan, 339 ; attacked there 
by the A Inni, 820 

l^arthiii J'njper T .-.Stuation af p 2; 
limits of, IS: climnEe o-f+ 8 ; con- 
qanred by Gyrus, 2lt ; ftiibctiils to 
Alexander, fulls to Seleueiis, 
38 ■ revoltfl from tile Setmucid;^ 
42 

Firthinna, lot. ethnic character nf r 
17-28; Instimti-IIIB nf, 844>5; 
able to bear ctdd, 101: cavalry 

of, 100,, 101 ; revolt auid csUihlu-li 

hidependcui-e, 41—18; Cftpppr 
Hvrcaiiia r 48 1 defeat SoIhuclo* 
Cftliinku^ 49 ; attuok Media, 04; 
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acknowledged independent by 
Antiochus thr + Groat, 67; conquer 
the ±Mardi n ; \ tin- i LVpijiii 
Gate?* and MMClmnyc, 05~&7; 
teke territory Emm Hactiiiit 75 ; 
■conquer MeiJiu^ it,; crush revolt 
i ei 1 lyrraiiiiL, 70; cod^nit Ety- 
niiuVj, 77; Teceitc the subllli&iou 
of 1V'n-i 11 rind Babylon?^ ib. \ con¬ 
quer Ha^ria, 78 r f defeat Deme¬ 
trius IL, £3 ; dafeat Aniioclius 
Side(t^, 105-105; art* defended by 
the Scyttu, 109; uttark the Scythia 
{Tochiri}, but ft re again defeated, 
122; etbjet ujiJiy check t he Scy iLiaa 
progress, 124 ; attack Armen in,, 
ib, ■ gain territory from Tigranes, 
bu t lose it Agiin, X84: lose Gor¬ 
dius and Adiiib-biu, I JO; make 
alliance wiih Pompej ngeliiit 
TE-mn^ P l-gi;i!l-u^.i hy Pompey* 
] 45 ; recover Adiobriu-, lb, : emd 
Gmrdy4it£, *47; mmeM bv iIl^ 

1 >I 1 'TELi IIIH Linder I ’TiLH.-US, 1‘OEiLpEr't trjV 

defuftt thent* 160-172: invade the 

lioiunii tarntoy under Pac^ras* 

17ft? i the Euphrates, 131; 

inifliie again in grunt force under 
I-abituiLi and FeComa, 187; defeat 
^iiajI, 188! oTerapivad Syria, 
I 'nluhtllitj and Aria ilinor, 188-S>; 
Hie leuukrd by V-ualidisia and 
emrender their conquests, 100- 
192: waaka&iE of their mihL&ry 
system^ 103; an> attacked by 

Antnnv, who Invade the depan- 
fh-n t kingdom of Mud in Atrojwitcng* 
201 ; completely bailie and defeat 
him, 202-205 ? make pc&eo with 
Augustus 200: qumul with Room 
f-ir the possession of Armenia, 22!) ; 
uiaka pence with Tibertue, 254) f 
snllW from internal troubles, 241- 
2t31; claim ami wrixe A rmcniiL, SCO; 
contend with Home far it. 2U7- 
2;M); retain it 5 284; J,w Uyimosa 
by revolt (? 286; suffer from t he 
ntLncks of the AEunl r 291 j attacked 
by Tnijaii ? lose Armenia* MwpO* 
Umm r and Adiab£n£, 301-1115 ? 
recover I he last two by iho volun¬ 
tary ee*rioa of 1 [rulrian. 316; 
attacked n second time by the 
Alam, 320 ; khel> Annenut, 324; 


FlfA 

invade Syria and Palestine, 325; 
severely punished bv Aridiue Ca£- 
si up, :f3tS-328; lose Weatein Mvso- 
potamia, S£9; enter on tbErd period 
of ctedme T 3h^0; fnvotir the cause 
i f rfigerj 336; «ie attacked by 
Severus, 3S6; alliu-k him in turn, 
338; recover Adiabcue and Mbso- 
pi^nmhiL, ib.; agmn lose tbr-Tn T 

340; kso Ctamphnji;, 341; ivUo^ 
S^verua to roircftt onnioksEdt 
: suffer (it the bands of 

CarncAltu-y 354-360; defeat .Mac- 

rcntLs, 358-300: nirdse jm honour- 
able pt-siof- with Home, EkJO : In^e 
theb empire to tbu revolted Per¬ 
sians, ■vSkSflS* Architecture of, 
»7J-^t84 : art of, 386-307 : religicm 
of t 398-401; ejannereand Cuatoeu 
of, 402-105 
Pnrthyend t 2 
Parthwu, 16 

1 Vi.[m h >L Vir gibanua, 308 
PenltccM, 3] 
l J eru min is, EJE), b32 
Persia l^rop^Td comprised in the 
empire of SsHeueiis Nicator, 33; 
suhmite to Ptolemjf Eumgetes; 
47 ; tecnvpred hy Syria* 3b.; sub¬ 
mits to Mlthridfttes L of Parthiflj 
77; TfV^ta and supports Deme¬ 
trius Nicatur* 82: governed iotno- 
mlly by a tributary king t 87; 
t rented wiih i^cepEional favour by 
PerLhians, 385; diMtisind, 301- 
503 5 revolts under Artaxerxceand 
berouma independent^ 300; acene 
of between Artaxeraes 

and Arlalmnus, 307 
Persiati^ submit to Porthinn-s 77; 
revolt ami establish iheir inde¬ 
pendence* E30O; conquer PnrtbjA 
end estAbltsh an cm pi re T 307 
FeruKis, siege of, 187 
Fescennins Niger, sets himself up as 
emperor. Aid: n^i^ted by Yola- 
pa^pn I\ r r , 354; defeated and sialll 
bv Severn?* 330 
Ffesnawnr* 61 
Peatilencc* 328, 329 
Pharusniane? I +J king of Iberia, in¬ 
duced hy Tiber im to attsck Fn rt hi a, 
23 U eonquera Armeniii, ftodplacea 
his brotberp 31 it]] rid me?, on the 
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tone, 233 j TnjuntMOjliii ground 
against Geode®, 23:1; sogroeto the 
MdiuTC of Armenia to his s.3D f 
RhadamiftfciLs 263 j ha? dealing? 
with Ci>rbulti, 200 ; recelve-i from 
Corbolo an augmentation of hi* 
territories, 270 

PbAramanea XL, king of Iberia, re¬ 
fuses to pay court to Hadriaa, 
320 ; insulted by Hadrian la re¬ 
turn, ib. ; induce* the Alnui to in- 
vftdo Armenia and Media Alro- 
paring, ib*; mildly treated bv 
Hadrian, 321 
Pbnranpatje% 160 
PheTf l £:3 l-Hj 48 

Ph il-J J uLIcbc, a title of Parthian 
kings, 80 

Philip, 7% 75 r 8! 

Philippi, battle o£ 186 
PLcenicia p 141 

Fkrulaces, J^in of Fhmates IV. 
end M ii-i i, 214; poiseas bid: father* 
213; ascends ihu Parthian throne, 
217; della Augustus, 21S; ho* 
intervie w with Cams, 210; places 
bid mother's bead and title* on bis 
coins, 220; ofiends bid subjects, 
231; is pel to death, lb„ 

Fhraatea L, king of Pjntbla^ sob and 
successOf of Prinpatiili, 63; ftt- 
tackH tlit 1 Mardinns, ib. ; reduces 
them, i>i; invades Media Ebngi- 
anrt, 65; places a portion of me 

Eewlj conquered MardiflJifl at 
Chnra^ 67; appoints hid brother* 
MithriduieSj hk successor, ib.; 
coiled ' rhibidclphug* on hie 
coin-s 68; coins of, 03, 68 t*< 
Pbmatcs IL, king of Parthk, 
and Bucec^or of Mithridates I. t 
5,N i; treatsDemetrius Sieatur with 
kindm^s, ib.; attacked by Anti¬ 
och ms Sidetos, 08; suffers thfee 
defeats, 100; has toeoums to 
atratantjtit, 101 ; acnun.4 Sidetes 
with negotiations!, 103; contrives 
ft jxuiAsacrn of tbe invaders in their 
winter quarter?, ib.; defeats Si¬ 
de tee, who falls in the hutHe, 
]t>4 ; destroys the whole -of his 
army, 106: hating released Ife- 
niolrtus previously, tries to re-rnp- 
tiire him, 106; in*ttiu5 a daughter 


run 

of Demetrius, 107 ; ^uairab with 
hi? iScytMaii auxiliaris*, IQS; 
commit? Ehogovernment of Daby- 
Ion to Urine rus f ib.; killed in a 
battle agnin't, the Scythians, lCXI 5 . 
Ms character, IQ0 # , llo 

Phrantea JILj king of Pan Ilia, mu 
ami eucce.vor of SfinntJteecs, I 43; 
makes alliance with l"o ropey, ib.; 
wiiia w ill] Tigranes the Great, 144 j 
lU-liral by Pumper, 143; con¬ 
cludes u di-ftdvnntagecus peace 
with Tigran ta, 147: aasasainated 

hj his aona. Mi times iLlo..H tmd 

Grades, ib. 

I'll mutes J V, h king of Psuikin^ son of 
Grodea, 15+5; made king by him, 
ib.; aesaasniites his brothers, ib.; 
^:idnai€ 5 i bis fiUher, IW ; trails 
bh subjects hardily. UMi; con¬ 
spired against by Sfonreses, ib. j 
attacked by Antony, 100 j fru^- 
tmlca Antony"i? ecp^lition, 2D0- 
204 ^ qtiamla with Artarudn of 
Media, 205^ al Lucks and defeats 
biuj, n'QWj his cruelties^ 

208 ; iu driven from hid kingdom, 
ib, ; recurwa hia throne by the 
hulp of the Scyths, ih.; establisbea 
friendly relntfema with Augustus, 
2 CH); *iend=! four of hia sons to 
ligme. ail; offisnds Augustus by 
interfering with alTaErs in Ar- 
unmiii, 313;. dit^ T 314; leaves 
hts erewn to PhwtaHA, kin mix 
hr MuiUj [b.; hb cbnrmeter* 213, 
316 

PhtanteB, son of Flcmtcs IV. T Rent 
to rutitlo in Ilnon 1 “ by his father,. 
211 ; sought ttH their king by tho 
FnrLlikttS, 220 ; pma-ed^ tn Syria, 

230: flibipts the l^iinhiiu] ujo^eof 

lifo, 231 : diee p :b. 

phranrb-a, 32i> 

Phriispitcs. 42 

Phrygia* comprised in the empire of 
Select Nicator, 32; jealousy 
retained hy the earlv Weleucid 
prince*, 37; ?uppo:Wl prtmitivo 
country of the Arm Mikas I28j 
part of, ceded by liouic to Mitbri- 
Snte- IV. of Fehtu-s 132: belied 
by Rome during minyritv of 
>iithridrit03 V' f 142 
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Phrygians, 127 
Piperne, 0 

T'iio, governor of Syria, 227 n* 
Piaguri. 118 
FUnntf, 300 
FUthjde*. 110 n, 

PlmdullV wife uf I'sPdj ‘227 n. 
Pokmu L p king of Poqtus, nt as 
EicnbaLs^suEor to Antony hv Arta- 
viuides of Medial Atropt?n<5, 205: 
re Wank'd bv A el' mi v with the 
govern mein L of the Leaser Ar¬ 
menia* 20(5 M>.; Ills Hn t /*na. 220 
PoUmna U. t king of PouttuL 270 
Polybius 74 
IMytimetiiB, R.. 114 
BowntSmifp 172 n. 

Fenipebpolis, 227 

Fompuy the Great, make* tllinnm 
with" Ph mates 11 L, 14:*: treats 
him unfairly, 1 45: Arbitrates he- 
tween ham «nd Tfoianes, 147; 
■patronise-* Ptolemy Attlcles, 148: 
negotiates with ilrodaa L + 185; 
contemplates taking refuge with 
him, ib. : power? granted him by 
the Ciftb'minu 1ft w p J J80 w. 

Pampejj He\t. r 160 h, 

PoEnpfliAitiJt Silo*. 1540 
1 h otE C.I.LH-, a separate kingdom ns early 
a# battle of Ipsus, .W; m alliance 
with Rome under Mithridntca 
1V. P 132; injured by Ihnngn during 
minority of MitbririJUt-H V kf 142 ; 
becomes & groat empire under 
Mithridatra Y., 155 : inspires 
K^mc nnd Par? Ijlui with n common 
fenr, 134: carrie* on tremendous 
struggle with Home, 140; forced 
to Fiihnnt by LuculluFi and 
Pompey, 148, 144 : curtailed king^ 
d ™ o( given to Pulouad, 305- rt .; 
pinc*d under the authority of 
Vwtm r 275 

PrftMpftt capital of Media Atmpa- 
tyni p 2011 ritUAtkm of r ib. a, ; be¬ 
sieged by Anloqj, 202; siege of, 
fail?, 203 

Fft&toriana &t Home, 2$3 
Prinpc-ti ll> p kin^ of Part h in, aur- 

u&kded ArUbtnuft L p 5'”?; r^gned 

iiflt't'U yeara p jb,: lived at pencu 
with bin neighbour^ 63; succeeded 
by kia soo, Phnuttee 1 7 ib. 


Host 

Pljotraa, 117 
Pseudo-Nero, 264 
P*._mdo4Bmentis,. J 5 
Ptolemy L r ;t2 r 35 
Ptolemy PhiladelphtLS, 58 
Ptolemy Puergetes, 40 
Ptolemy Y. T 71 
Ptolsmy Anb'tfH, 148 
Punjaub, included in domittioni of 
Alusjiud i ir t 00; recovers indepera- 
dance, ib. : invaded by St leucEba 
Nar-ator, 01 : ruled by Sandra 
cottua. ib. n. ; invaded by Heme- 
triufi of Bactriu, 52; held bv bis 
sou, Eucmtidas 71: nnd p--thugs 
by nibtir princes of his ftuuily, 
71 n. 

Py railing 1 L t 237 


QUIETUS L, 313. 


DAKKAH, 152 m. 

_tl Eelhcieu of the ParLhicuni 508 
-401 

Eons mum, supposed to be Arae- 

titans, 12^ ji. 

RbruiamUtu-s sou of Pharasmaii^ nf 
Iberia, adrlaad hy hin fitther to 
.-nize .Vrmeuii!, 2^1; mnrdara bis- 
uncle p ^EithridiHi--, nnd becomes 
kinz, jh. ; attadred am I dri ven 
froeis bis kiugniiMti by Vribi^jtHCB 
l. p 264; reeoveis it, ib. j again 

driven out, 2tlO 
Mhii^j 65, 95 

llhngiBnii, 05 

lihivdi-isp-- 1 !!, Mm of Fhnuitefl IV. P 
t’ent to i^^Edf ill! Rome by his 
Either, 211; his unme in au ill- 
stription, Ib. rr, t per blip* the 
frit her of Tmdatas ll r , 231 m. 
E]]^h«e, Tilh-rms at, 212 
Ehcrfloguii4 T daughter r,f Miibri- 
dhtuH J. P king of Parr bill. prmniaed 
by liiin to HfuietrtUfi Nicatur p 83: 
liilirtieil Ui DemutrinSj in}- LuS 

several cbihl^n, 107 
Hhoxalaui, tueimmg ftf p 2fH w, 
lii .iujit;-, 7 ’Z y 105; iirsL cnntftct with 
iWthift, loi-i peEicrnl distrust 
uf, 142,143; wagt; war with Milh- 
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ROS 

rirlote* V, and tbu; make 

jiUIuncts with Purlliin, 143; 3 LI use 
hi h r r IJ.j ; mvful* FiirthLu under 
Cra-sus without just cause, I-FjO ; 
suiidr a complete defeat, 1 81-172 ; 
are rttuirke'-L in turn W the Par- 
tbians, L 78 ; repulse them, 180 ; 
are a^ain attacked after Philippi, 
187 ; lose Syria, Palestine, and 
most of Am& Elinor, 1 * 8 , 160 j re¬ 
cover them and drive out the 
Parthian*, IQCMB 2 ; contend with 
Pnrtljia for inttotince over Ar- 
immLn, 185, 213-218, 224 ^233, 
2i B-S^ • a L tempt to ctiuq i lur 
PiitlIilll under Trajan, ! 2 !> 3 ^tI 2 ; 
attempt fkila, 313-4116 l attacked 
by Vok^i^lS 11L, 324 ; repel iLtr 
. attack, invade Purtbia, and eon- 
q u er M « .*^polanda* S26-330; u iruin 
i iivgide Parthie under Scvertu, 

S4a: conquer Adhb£&6, 8JU ; 
treacherously attack Farthia. under 
iJiLnu'idlHs, 355 j are defeated 

under M lv:t] cli].^, 358-3^ ; make 
a dihkOHfiu nihle pi*ace t 300 
1 Lifelra. at licujie. Lied 
Ituin^kidohj 155 m. 


S ABAlilS, 128 fl. 

gacuten^ 33, 117 
Sacount^i.-, 135) 
gepCirtia, 11, 15, S3 
&»K 117, llrf, 130 <•» Sci ilii) 
Sakuauli, 118 
SuMrka&d, 115 
^amtmlo§ f 41. t 25A 
Stunoft&iA (now Suiiiei3&c) p 270 n., 
280; Trajan nt, 302 
BiMtiteoei, ki.u*r of Party a, not the 
aiuwgsaar of Mithridate* IL, 1-47; 
variant forms of bin tmtiiOr 136 ; 
perhaps il son of MithridauH L p 
139 H ,: helped to his crown by 
tha Scythians, 13ft; difficulties of 
bis siting ion, J 40-142 i rtfuscu 
aid to Mithridnte.- of iVutuy, 143} 
offunda 1-uculIii.M, ib>; di#*, ih 
StindmccFttili^ ISO, G2 
S*nmjri&r 11. 15, 33 

SilJMUiMiV 1 In 
Bardis, 38 

Sargonid dynasty, I2tt 


BEXr 

Sartn&lifluSp 232 

Sasamtana* ri^e of, 271 ; architec¬ 
ture al f 373,382; art ufj euansc 
iutd grutesqua^ 380 
Satmunane* o'Xi 
S&tela, 303 
Scythic cap, 1H 

Sevtbs, t7, 10; incursions of* 71? 
furnish meminei to Phrutes I. p 
Pu; quarrel with him, 108; de¬ 
feat and kill him, 100 ; quit Par- 
thin, ] 1 3 ; anises of their nnettled 
state, 115, HO; conquer Butel% 
Ajuuib, and Sftnuijrift, 117 : perm- 
tmte to Kabul and the Valley of 
ihe Indus, 118; their tribes at 
this period, ili.; cbmcter of lb ear 
barbarism, Hi>; altaolced by At* 
tabiirue IL, defeat and kill hun t 
121 # 122 ; thtET further aivfluce ef- 
feetuidly checked by Mithridaiea 
1 J , H 124; assislojico "ivtai by them 
to ^EULiilrtucos 1-S>3 1 1 f PbraaleH 
I 208 3 astiLst PiLarHenaanes. of 
Ibi-ria, 232 : k.'-mmL Artabitims III. 
fur-i iEisl Tiridab^, 237; invade 
Purtbia Pitiper^ 285 
8 ebi-ikwar + U 
SfdstftD, J I8 r 324 

^L'Jsllitt, Sell lif t 11 
Bekuda i. S\ riaEi | p 105 h. 

Seinedn H built by Seltidcits Xirator^ 
34 ; LIuJitLuci of, ib.; importance 
of, 82 ; bow povemedp. 80 j C t^fli- 
phoD, opposite to, 02 ; revolts 
from Orode% 1-40; mlueed by 
H lan.'Tj ns, 15 H d; entered by fturMUB 
In triumph, 170; piTea refiE|Zi L to 

v. . ■•., L, 22J ; quitted by Id m, 

224 ; ku- 1 ite e^iLatLlntLOEi mndifiid 
by 'I indole* II,, 2^15; moauvere of 
Jews 111 , 244 ; revolt of + from 
A rEj&bsm us E|[., 246; be-ieLscil by 
Viirdanefi I,, 241; reduefid^ 252; 
subtuitB to Trajan* 31 L ; rovcUa, 
313 Uikvn and burnt bv ATidina 
C&dHtUj, 327, 328; sEibniiLo to 
yerus* 340 
Sebiucnujs. 112. 248, 

Sdeucus XLciiCor, founds the Syro^ 
^bicedoEiinn empire, 31; bis pre- 
Ti• 1 1 L-i career, 3J, 32 ■ i^xtouL of 
bbf lemti^ri-", ; big SUCl^ssiv^ 
aspilftls, 34j 35; Lijs quarrel with 
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Tlolemj 27 ; hk CKpeditaon 
the Indus, fiO - Ms pence 
with Ssndracottus, QJ - Armenia 
^ submit to him, 120 
SfliMaetifl Cftlltnieus, defeated by 
Ptolemy Eacrgufeg, 4r ii ill -s terri¬ 
tories overrun, ib,; rccoreis them, 
fb. ; tituickt-d Ly Tiriduttf* 1„ of 
JVrtljia, 48; inarches to lie Keuitj 
ib.; dfiiv-s Tjjidates from bis 
kingdom, but U afterward* ctmi- 
pletdy defeated by him, 40; ie- 
cnliea Ui Syria by the iiitilgucg of 
hk brother, AnllDchus Hlera_\ fc 52 
Setaucus IV., 04, 130 
Sklencus V,, Mo, 107 
Seljukl&n Turks, M3 
&mate, llountn, 283 

SerMppndane^ 211, 231 n* 

^ftcrfris, 17 
£k. L veriauus, 324 

Setonu, SepLimliiSj proclaimed vm- 
ptiror id Pttunoiiia, 333 - now— 
lodged At Home, 334; defeats 
iV^nniiiB. Ni^r H im - UH-adea 
H^opolamijt. ib,; reduces ii ? 337 ; 
Jvdut re Adiabentf, ib.; returns to 
Homo and crushes AlbbiB% 336; 
nirnin viklih the Ikst, ib r ; drives 
tlae Partklsuis out of Syria, ib.? 
furze* Armenia to submit to him, 
33ih TecfUEL-t i bo auk mi salon of 
Otrbo^nu, ib.: re-coorjuer* Alesn- 
potarnsst ind AdkhSnd, 340; takes 
Ibibylon and SdoLicia, ik t take* 

Ctoaipbon, 341 ; repulsed from 
.MT* ■’ fit York, 

Shuii-Fl ud, 3 
Shnplir, rnittft of, 333 
Shebri-Nra T 3 
Slukarpooi-, l'I 
Sicilian Yespera, 103 
SilniHLi, 224 
Sillariw, J78 

Simon, Hi^h-prieirt of the Jews* 07 
Banpik, taken by Trajan. 307 

Sm Jff r ( M , 102, 307, 335 
Siminciu 100 
SiniuLCoi, 21, 230,, 234 
Sippsiiris. 1i*fr Slim) 

Bjr-pul^-Zdbab, ndkls at, 390-392 
Bitlocen#, 235 

Sling, Homan ttge of the, 104 


SYR 

Streams, kinj^ of Armenia under 
ItuniaD proteisjiion, 324; driven 
from bis throne by YolagWes III., 
ib r ; reinalui^d by the ltanuiuk 
320 

Sogdiana, pined with Portfiii iu 
the Penat m in^ra prions, 15; at 
nm? Mine untied ii] the ume 
niumpj wilh Pnrshk, 27; included 
iu the empire of Snlcuciw Nkator, 
33; occupied byScy tliMliij J14 
Sogdku^ 10, 21/22 
Sohenmt, 207 n. 

Soli \/ve Poiupoiopolis) 
Soplu^rasemi^ 02 
Sqph^ie. 140, 2^7 n. 

Sopbi,. fij 

iStiifiautta, 201,20*2, 203 n. 

Station Pdiiqup, gaoeral of Venu, 
325 ; neduei-s Amu-nla, 320 
Statnette^ Parthiao, 360 
8m, li-> 

Sulk, 13o 
Snnbiibh, M. t 258 
8upe (Sip^rirn?y p battle at, 327 
Sorena, uj-nriinrF 0 f thts wnrd r 23 ; 

_ duties of the office, $j r 2^35 
Stmma*, imed b a proper name by the 
■Greek writeifi, 139 n r ; only name 
giv*jQ to the p-ynei»l umploved 
against Crains, 159; his preyioufl 
exploit*, ib ,; hi^ advance to meet 
the Hoinnn^ P 102; how fjtr io^ 
debtod to Algarttji,10S - hiii dis* 
position of hii troops, 104 ; hk 
attack and victory, 1G5-7 ; hk 
pursuit of the retreating finny r 
I < 70; h:fl tweberoua eeisum 

of Grui£ti% 171 j hk triumphal 
cutry into Solcucia, 170 ; hk> 
deatli, 177 
Su&a, 34. 312 m 

Su^hmn, mcluilqd in the empire of 
Ssleucua Nkator, -33 j conquered 
by Mltbiajdatee I. of Parthk, 77; 
cLutnetar of th*s region, 60; in- 
Yiided by the 312 jj, 

S iii i aniens, 127 

euiicj ( it, 02 

Spiij hvo 'mm a d ktinct kingdom, 
M0 r , fjbliH to ^elencua Nientor, 31; 
duraliDn of kingdom, ib.; ex hou^ 
tioD of, after war «;f AuliochuJ* 
the Great with Home, Ii4? di-*- 
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SYR 

mate of, 101 ; decline of, 105 ; 
threatened bv Phnsates [is, 107 ; 
fills under the dominion of Tt- 
gruie? p 141 Is ji 1" ci^in provinco 
under GftbiijLiid, 143; is ravaged 
by t Fio Fu-tHnns, 1 TV, istf; is 
recovered bv Vontldi ll c + 100: is 
vb-ited by fterajjLtiiciift* 226 ; pa 
itfifiiguid to Vitelliu^ 2 m 2S ; gov¬ 
erned by IX Cassius, 255; threat- 
sued by Volfigases f.+ 273 ; pn> 
t-4ctf.il by Corbnlo+ 274: invadiicl 
by YaLa^iu&s IJI.+ 325; recoverud 
by Avidius pfu^ius, S2G; visited 
by M. AnnliEtH, SIU ; invaded by 
\ olagajfis I V\ f S3S ■ recovered by 
Severny 3b. 

Syrian Ga±ct, IDO 

SjrijLP!;^ $44 

Syrinx, 57 fl» 

Byn>Mai:ocUmSfm kingdom, founded 
by Seltiucus N'lrator, 32 ; its ex¬ 
tent nod product^, 33 ; its cnjdtoL, 
So: its weak organisation, ihl; its 
wars with Egypt, nml A*m Minor, 
37; its early kings, -17 -3l>; it 
Baetm by revolt, 40- l«a 
Pari bin, 42 ■ is attacked by 
Ptolemy Euergetos, 47; lorvPu 
Hyreama to Part hi a, 48; attempts 
to iksw Pttrtbm, but fails, 4^— 
Glj its internal troublu, 52, &i; 
i119 attacked by Artibij ]ua I, t 54| 
Ttpul?e3 lii]^ ‘ nttiinka him in 

reinm, 50; OTer-nm* Parthi% 
and attacks fTyrennla, 57; allows 
the independence of Part h in, ib .; 
nttzirlo ilactrirt, 5S ; fails of gug_ 

Ce?s &S); lows the Mtudian rcmntiy 
to Parthia, 64; lasos part of liheT- 
frintuij, 65; engaged iu war with 
Egypt, 71; and Jndraa, 72 1 be¬ 
comes » prey to dril disturbance, 
73; hxr&i .ViFilin Magna to Par- 
thia. 76; loess Soriana, Fersift, 
and Ilnbylonirt^ 77 ; probably also 
Sagarlift, ficdruftta, Caminniii, and 
Assyria, 71?; makes an attempt to 
miBb Partbis, which complete !y 
fkib, 81—03; potfl down Jewish 
independence, ftS; make* another 
attempt to reduce PartMa, which 
again fails. 03-105 ; loses Cilicia* 
Tyre and Sidon, 105 n.; fall* into 


TIB 

anarchy, 10i‘t; occupied by Ti~ 
gniDca iif Armenia* 143 : it, n r. 
bo is made a Raman province, iQtj 

TAh.K 7$ 

1 Tabriz, 20[ 

TacitEi% k 2 m 2B t 257 

Tadjiks, 25 

TnkJjt-3-lk.slnn,^3 

Tfikh i-:-K h uKnjk i ? ;W>, 3S5 

Takht-i-^nli !ini±n 201 tr., 203 «„ 

204 ’ 

Tambrsea, 57 a. 

Tamil, R p 201 

Tap£ T 03 

200 

Tnuros, M l£>L275, 27<i 
Tclihee, 11 
T#jend, 1L ? 5 T 0 

Tumplej Jewish, plundered by An,i- 
ocliuis EpIpEtanCd, SO ; by (j^ui, 
l^iO iu 

Temple of this Bun at llatm, 343 
Ten Thousand, th^ p 205 
T^ngh-i-Baoiilck, bfkvruiiQfs at, 3S>^- 

m 

Tcdipbim, PartbLui, 400 
TohsWz, 0 T 4, O 
Thntniiii^anp, 21 
Thapaacua, Km 3 n. 

Tli^rjcrituA, a geiiuml nf Cnritcnllu^ 
361 

Thcepalar, a. title of Parthkn kmp T 
01 

Thinn Clun >f. p 113 
Thlk't, 115 
Th^rmusjL f*w Mu&n) 

Tbeufl, titlu cf Jcicg^ 30, 01 
Tlimce, 2S2 

Tiberius Cefcsaf, recpiTw buck i]m> 
BtCuidsrOs tnJiei) bv 1’iirthia from 
Cmmw, ‘JOit n, ; follows the 
peucy of Augustus, 210; stnt bv 
AugBBlUri m h.c t 30 tn nrmnro 
the iitbiirs of Armenia, 212; 
into rati lament at IthAdn. 213; 
receive ombas^y from Artabaam 
lll. p 224; sends Getmanicus 
Settle the iLlhsIr.? of the Enst, 22o ■ 
foment! rebellion iu Parthla, 229- 

331 ; encoiimjrea Phni uMminiai of 

I buna to altunk ArtAbium?. 231 ■ 
instructs ViteUius to moke 
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TM 

vthh .Arl*h*nus h 238; peace made, 
2S0; dts*, ib, 

Tigaxm the ( Trent, pent a.* it ln--c- 
np to the Court of Parlhtfl, 131 ; 
ntded by Partldfl in obtaining thn 
Armiamm throne, 134 ; cedes 
terrimn- m Panhijt, but later m 
hi* tt-ijm recovers it, ib.: make* 
nJtinnL-u with Mlthridisle* the 
J rtftftt, of Pipit [LS, Ktf; makes Mild 
into PnrthU, 134 ; conquer- Upper 
McsQpatMttlftj 1S5; conquer* Ar- 
m*m Mmor< Adi&beti^ and Media 
AtjOpulene* |40; becomes king of 
Syria, 141; acquire# dominion 
over Ciiictft nq.fl Phoenicia, ib. ; 
build* cihw oh pi ml, Tigrrniaewrta, 
ib.; 1L( lacked by Phnuitt-J 111., J44; 
submita to Pom pi-v. ib. 

Tigram*, graud.-um of Aighelail* of 
UnpjuiJrpusiu iiiHiie long of Ar¬ 
menia by the Homans/270; itt> 
molted by Parisians, 273; hb 

Jtrl Voraarj e-- pLini^iit'd by 

Corbulo, 250 

Ticrrane* the younger, son ofTigranes 
the Great. 144 


Hgmiics, brother of Artnxifte II., 212 
Tsfnin^ madu kjbg uf Armenia by 
VqlagBJien III., 324 
Tigran in, 123 n. 

Tigran neerta, built by Tigranes the 
Great, I'll : Htnation, of, ib. ?p,; 
etibm made to render it popu¬ 
lous, ib.; submits to Tirjdatea, 
204- taken by tbo Romans, 270; 
ttsmceedidly attacked by thy 

Parthian*, 273 
Tigris* 11. T 125 
Til ur TiUeh „ 257, 303 j*. 

Timrerohn.^ 3D 

Tiridj.tea J Tp king of PurthirL, no 
co unm i.f his youth. 42, 43 : be- 
comoa king,, 45 ; conquer* II yt- 
ratlin, 48; driven from his king¬ 
dom 1 1 v ^eleueLLs CaUinicun, ib : 
relnraa tind deiVuta Cftltiniciid, 40; 

_ build* JAira, 53: diem. 5-1 
Tiridatti, rebel* against. Ph mate* 1 V h t 
206 


TiridsteS, prmndflrm of Phnmte-S IW, 
251; become* king, 235 
Tiriditq?, brother ql Yulngiu;?* T., 
mn uf Volume* lb T 202; nmde 


TTIt 

kin;? oi AmiEniri by Volnpaswi, 
204 ; driven cmt T ilj, ; Ma-dUbb- 
H^ued,280 ; govern* harshly, fiftfi s 
dri von out h second ti to«% 270; 
complains of hb brother's inert- 
ness, 271; ngni n establkhed as 
ksnp-, 2.0 ; confifnts to receive 
invo!?tituTfl from Homo, 231; 
to 1 iome, 232: nnd is rn ngniH- 
cently received by Nero. ; 

T' j turn.H to A siii„ 'ih r ; fitiarked, 
fmil nefirly billed bv tLu AEani 
2!P2: dies, 309 

Ti ridai tr.s, on Anuenian prince, i351 u- 

TitiiL>, Marcuiv 2H n* 
l it Lis. 2i'2 

Torbri, iiihnhit country betweiu 
upper Jaxiirtes and upper Os ns, 
]]r< ; ft Scythic tribi-, 120; nt- 
tncketl by Artahmus IL, 121; 
defeat hun, 122 
ToktuirestM, 113 
Tomyiis, 175 fu 
Toun, 11 

TrHjHD, object of his wnra on the 
Jj*nuh\ 117 ; conqiu-is Dad% 
2'.^> j ptoensdn to [Ini Kflst, rrfPl ; 
receive* embassy from Cboaroe^, 
ih, ; «itrTi|\a Pertbatiiaairlft, 303; 

hj'Jt him killtid r 505 ; UnikoS Ar- 
mf*nin ft ibMnan province, 
conquers Mesopotamia, 307 : builds 
fleet at 3tieibi^ n 308; b danger 
friFfti preai L'iirtjiquftke, ib.: con- 
quern AdiabeU^, 310; takes Hdtnw 
PubYlnn, iijjil Hdeticift, 311; 

f 'tesiphon, 31 2 ; defend* Tigrl* 
to Per^tai] <Tulf, 313; forced to 
retreat, 314; makes Parthumw- 
pates king at CtasiplioTi, 514; 
repnlfed from Ilatm, 315; dii^ 
ib. 

Tripajadlnui, 31 
Try phon t 07, 03 
Turun, 20 

Turanian^ 19 75 r 127 
TunLLr^ 75 
Turkotniina, 0, 24 

Turks, rswMHMe the PuTthijin?, 25, 
245; SeljiikigD t 193 
Tyxa*! 133 

Tyre, _ fevoltH from f^yro-Mace- 
don I on ll 105 n r : wist* Paeurus* 
j«8 
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4oT 


tJEW 


U EWANIKEFi mta of Chum*, 57 
UiumidiiiSy prefect of Svria, 
207 

Urada* t»tlS7 
[ Jnuuiyflh, L., 126, 2Q3 it* 

U-aitiUj 115 


V ALAMA€ES of Armani*, 130 
Van, old capital of Urarda, 120 
Vcedanes L ? reign nf, 240, 254 ; coin 
of, £50 

Vardan es II, revolt of, 208; coin 
of T m 

VfL-^cv-. p 22, 23 
Vai^A ILtrtk iun t ftST 
YeIIesliS Paterculus, 210 ti. 

V*titfdliUhP‘, defeat Parthians, hS9 ; 

allowed a triumph, 1^7 
Vua, 201 i4. 

Y*ni% L, adopted by M. Atireliu^ 
324 s rent to the 4lajt + 325; hi a 
inaction* 328; siuccFjai&s of his 
generals, 327, 328 ; Ids disastrous 
return to Hdtq^, 32t •*; results of 
Ilia expedition* 330 
Vwps^nn, become* a candidate for 
tha imperial crowd, 288: Aid 
r'ljfi'red linn by Yolngasos I, ib.: 
declined, ih r ; persuaded by Cteno¬ 
id i ts Poetus that rebellion is immi¬ 
nent in Comiii apronS, 28$; allows 
Pbrtua t'* make Commrtgen£ n pro- 
vine t'i 2$1: receives Uttar from 
V-oiUgUtB P IB- 5 treats the Cum- 
mngem&n princes mildly, 201 ; de- 
nhneft to nJti YoSflgflSL's iljjaiuti Lisa 
AJnnl. 2112 

Vitelline Ij. p made proconsul of 
Syria by Tiberius, 228; commit 
Hi-m enlarged, 231 ■ threatens 
^le^apotmuiA, 233: introduce* 
Tiridates 11. into his kingdom, 
234; throws troop across the 
Euphrates, 237; makes peace with 

Artahaims I1L, 2;!$ 

Yitajtm* 87 
Yiqgiliimta («* Pedoji 
Volagitvffl L P son and successor of 
You-.mes If, Wl ; pres Media 
tn Ins brother Fucorut, 282 ; de¬ 
sires Armenia for his other bro¬ 
ther Tiridate** 2hi): invades Ar¬ 
menia, and makw him king, 


n ii 


VOL 

284; r&linquisbea his conquest, 
ik; Ms war with Isatea, M5; 
is attacked by Scythe ib.; re¬ 
pulses them, ib-; ru-oecirphts Ar¬ 
menia and Te-estsMahefiTiridt^H* 
288; negotiates with Coibulo, 
257; has struggle with bis son, 
Viidaii^ Ew - i 5 attacked hy 
Corbulo, 28$; loses l ly ream a by 
revolt, 270: Armenia, ib. i 

finds himself m ill odour with bis 
subjects, 271 ; addressee them, 
272 ; invades Armenia, 273; with¬ 
draws bis LroopSj, ib. ; attacks 
and defeat* ltotiu, 275-277; ne¬ 
gotiates with NiW, 27$; makes 
peace with Corbulo* 281; terms 
of the peace advantageous to Par- 
thia T 28-1 and n.; o&rs to a^ist 
Vespwinu, 2B8 : sands to congra¬ 
tulate Titus, ib.; writer to Yes- 
pourion on bohalF of princes of 
fcomtnaglii^ 290; at t ucked by 

'Ll! AI Ml 3 J JL:-k- EuJ Of YuspELHlJU], 

en d 13 r* fused, 20 lj 202; dies* 202; 
hi:5 tbamtterj 253 

Velagjt^-.s U. ? supposed early cnin 
of p r?TM3 n r ; pueeecds CbcttDci, 
317: WTongly called hit son, 313; 

attacked by the Aloiih 320; Luv.h 
peace» 321; seniLj. emboLssi - to coa- 
giatttlatn Autoniaua l^iu.5;, ib.; 
demnnds the rcstorntum of the 
golden tbfOUCj 322; demand tc- 
losed, Ib.; dies, 323 

Volafftses TIL, succeeds Yolngases 
11-p 323; meditate war with 
llomCj, ih, ; icizCia Armenia pnd 
makes Ti^rane^ king, 324; [q- 
Tftdes Syria and iLdustht^ 325 : 
defeated by A vldiua Callus oinr 
Europns, "328; attacked in hU 
own dominions by Avidiut, 327 ; 
defeated at 8-ura, tb.; bis palar? 
at Ctfefiiphon burnt, 328: luaea 
Western Mttapfftuukf 32$; con- 
tejuphitca an aLtack on IlottLc, 
^131 ; send* i'cnbiL-^r to M. All re- 
lius p 332; Temaicifi at peace with. 
Corn modus, ib.; dies, ib. 

Yolngusi‘S IV. huccecIh Ycilfigases 
HI., 333; receives application fc-r 
lid from Pcftcenuiuig Nigerj3ii4; 
allows his va^ak to render aid, 
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m>tx. 


VOT, 

jhm 3 thereby offends Sqv«hj^ 335? 

attacked by Serorus, 336 ; lose* 

Alesopotamia iiu.il Adiabikit, 337 j 
tvcoTcro them, 338; liases them 
is &kmhI time, 310: deputed by 
Ko^enj^ loses bis capital* ih r “- 
t-eekfi safety in flight, 341; hi* 
strange inaction, 345; length of 
_ hi* reign p 340; his death* 347 

VdigHsuT.j aonqf Voliu4*ra TV., 
contends ’ivith hi* brother Arta- 
hjuiy> fV.j 34H ; tidoiowledged as 
kin" of Fart bk by Cannliit*, -tetl; 
sinks into ihti portion of o nre- 
- tender, 350 

liitiipjse^ of'Armenia! submits to 
£k veins, 330 

G2 

lononea I„ sent to Roma by hi* 
father, FtranUs IV,, Sll T «eut 
fnr p to be king, by the Fsrth f mu. 
221 i offends his subjects, 222: 
contend* with Art.ikmus, 223; 
flics to Armenia and i* made- king 
by tbs AnneuiiiiL9 p 224: hi* «- 
pulsion demanded by Arts banns, 
jb r ; flies to Syria, ib.; transferred 
from Syria to Cilicia, 227; at- 
temple escape and is killed* ib,: 

_ coin of, 223 », 

^ T anm»31. 9 succeeds Goia^ra^ 2GL; 
hi* coins remarkably mde p ib,; 
reijjnp. only a few months, ib.; sue 
i'uwkd by biis eon, VqlafuesLj lb. 

tjrr AGHAHHHAG (sfcVilitwet) 

H Wat«r*fex, Id 


zon 

3 r A NTH 11, 118 
L Xenophon, 206 
Xerxes, id 


Y E NO Ills KJ|A_\\ 23 

York, Sei-orns dies nt, 347 
Yu&chi, expelled from their *Ltile- 
nsent f by the Hion^-nu, ] lo : nn- 
cupy Thibet, ik ; reach the Oxu> 
uml fVc-pmn, ah ,,; cause n pressure 
on BacElia and Perthia h 117 1 
ihftnten the destruction of Asiatic 
civilisation* 120 


Z A Jh E,, IOO, 140, 247, 231 

ftngros, M. r bounds Media on the 
w psi. o4 ; pruned by Antiochua 
tLio iiroAt, 55; contains excellent 
1 i-oit ii re land, SO ; might bftie fur¬ 
nished a retreat la Antioch us 
Sidete.'n 104 ; country at western 
loot of, 258; penetrated bv Ari¬ 
el Eus Cii-riun, 328 
ZhpAOrtanoD. ^ ^ 

Zaria, 122 n, 

KtiiwiaTeata, 22 

made km^ of An&euia by 
GcrmBuicua, 220 
Zenodqtiuui* 143 

Zeugma, position of lf>* ISO n. . 
Heherdafeeit, SSBj Tit u? hi, 2^; 

Avidlcis CnsKiuH at, 2,27 
Zipctbea, 38 

Zomaiter, precepts of enforced by 

Attuer064 j religion of, 3^ 


: rBIS^H fit 

AXJk cu„ Jtcir-fcfiicr-r lyc+pj, 
JLi» rjiHlluue^T iritEtr 
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PJeaae help m to keep the hook 
clean and moving. 






































